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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO 



THE EIGHTH EDITION. 



Tn the present edition several pass^^es have been 
transferred from the parts of the work m which they 
had formerly been placed, to others ; and some hare 
bera altered in expression. 

The reader will please to observe that the angular 
luuckets are used to indicate that the word [thus] en* 
do0€d is equivalent in sense to that which precedes it 




THE BIOHT BEVESEND 

EDWARD COPLESTON, D.D., 

LORD BISHOP OF LLANDAFF, 



Mt Dear Lord, 

To enumerate the advantages I have derived 
from your iustructions, both in regular lectures and 
in private conversation, would be needless to those 
acquainted with the parties, and to the public unin- 
teresting. My object at present is simply to acknowl- 
edge bow greatly I am indebted to you in respect of 
the present work ; not merely as having originally im- 
parted to me the principles of the science, but also 
as having contributed remarks, explanations, and il- 
lustrations, relative to the most important points, to so 
great an amount that I can hardly consider myself as 
3ie Author of more than half of such portions of the 
treatise as are notborrowed from former publications. 
I could have wished, indeed,to acknowledge this more 
explicitly, by marking with some note of distinction 
those parts which are least my own. But I found it 
could not be dope. In most instances there is some- 
thing belonging to each of us; and even in those 
parts where your share is the largest, it would not 
be fair that you should be made responsible for any 
thing that is not entirely your own. Nor is it possible, 
in the case of a science, to remember distinctly how 
far one has been, in each instunce, indebted to the 
•uggastious of another. I n formation, as to matters of 
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fact, may easily be referred in the mind to the person 
from whom we have derived it : but scientific truths, 
when thoroughly embraced, become much more a part 
of the mind, as it were ; since they rest, not on the au- 
thority of the instructor, but on reasoning from data, 
which we ourselves furnish ;* they are scions engrafted 
on the stems previously rooted in our own soH ; and 
we are apt to confound them with its indigenous pro- 
ductions. 

Vou yourself also, I have reason to believe, have for- 
gotten the greater part of the assistance you have afford- 
ed in the course of conversations on the subject ; as I 
have found, more than once, that ideas which I distinct- 
ly remembered to have received from you, have not been 
recognized by you when read or repeated. As far, 
however, as I can recollect, though there is no part of 
the following pages in which I have not, more or less, 
received valuable suggestions from you, I believe you 
have contributed less to the Analytical Outline, and to 
the Treatise on Fallacies, and more, to the suljoined 
dissertation, than to the rest of the work. 

I take this opportunity of publicly declaring, that as, 
on the one hand, you are not responsible for any thing 
contained in this work, so, on tne other hand, should 
you ever favour the world with a publication of your 
own on the subject, the coincidence which will doubt- 
less be found in it with many things here brought for- 
ward as my own, is not to be regarded as any indicatioB 
of plagiarism^ at least on your side. 
Believe me to be. 

My dear Lord, 
Your obliged and affectionate 

Pupil and Friend» 

RICHARD WHATELY 

• See B. ly. Ch ii. k l- 



PREFACE 



Thx following Treatise contains the substance of the 
Article "Logic" in the Encydopcsdia Metropolitana, 
It was suggested to me that a separate publication of it 
might prove acceptable, not only to some who are not 
subscribers to that work, but also to several who are; 
but who, for convenience of reference, would prefer a 
more portable volume. In fact a number of individuals 
had actually formed a desien (prevented only by this 
publication) of joining togetner to have the Article re- 
printed for their own private use. 

I accordingly revised it, and made such additions, 
chiefly in the fonn of Notes, as I thought likely to in- 
crease its utility. 

When applied to to contribute the Article, I asked 
and obtained permission from Dr. Copleston (now Bish- 
op of Llandafi) to make use of manuscripts compiled 
in great measure from what I had heard from him in 
convergatious on the subject, or which he had read to 
me from his common-place book, interspersed with ob- 
servations of my own. These manuscripts I had drawn 
up and was in the habit of employing, for the use of 
my own pupils. 

In throwing them into a form suitable for the Ency- 
clopedia, and in subsequently enlarging the Article in- 
to me present volume, I have taken without scruple 
whatever appeared most valuable from the works of 
former waiters ; especially the concise, but in general 
accurate, treatise of Aldrich. But wh\V!^ 1 ^S&xw^^* 

1* 
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ledge my obligations to my predecessors, of whose la- 
bours I nave mrgely availed myself, I do not profess to 
be altogether satisfied with any of the treatises that 
have yet appeared ; nor have I accordingly judged it 
any unreasonable presumptioa to point out what seem 
to me the errors they contain. Indeed, whatever de- 
ference an Author may profess for the authority of 
those who have preceded him, the very circumstance 
of his publishing a work on the same subject, proves 
that he thinks theirs open to improvement. In censur- 
ing, however, as I have had occasion to do, several of 
the doctrines and explanations of logical writers, and 
of Aldrich in particular, I wish it to be understood that 
this is not from my having fonned a low estimate of 
the merits of the Compendium drawn up b^r the Author 
just mentioned, but, on the contrary, from its populari- 
ty, (it bein^ the one commonly used at Oxford)---from 
the impossibility of noticing particularly all the points 
in which we agree, — and from the consideration that 
errors are the more carefully to be pointed out in pro- 
portion to the authority by which they are sanctioned. 
I have to acknowledge assistance received from sev- 
eral friends who have at various times suggested re- 
marks and alterations. But 1 cannot avoid particular- 
izing the Rev. J. Newman, Fellow of Oriel College, 
who actually composed a considerable portion of the 
work as it now stands, from manuscripts not designed 
for publication, and who is the original author of sev- 
eral pages. Some valuable illustrations of the impor- 
tance of attending to the ambiguity of the terms used 
in Political Economy, were furnished by the kindness 
of my friend and former pupil, Mr. Senior, of Magda- 
len College, and now Master in Chancery, who pre- 
ceded me m the office of Professor of Political Economy 
at Oxford, and afterwards was appointed to the same 
at King's College, London. They are printed in the 
Appendix. But the friend to whom it is inscribed has 
contributed far more, and that, in the most important 



parts, than all others toprether , *;o ^ui-h. '*i(le*^(l, that, 
though there is in the treatise iK'^thin^ot his which haj 
not undergone such expansion or modihcation as leaves 
me solely responsible for the whole, there is not a lit- 
tle of which I cannot fairly claim to be the Author. 

Each successive edition haa been revised with the 
utmost care. But though the work has undergone not 
only the close examination of myself and severu friends, 
but the severer scrutiny of determined opponents, I am 
happy to find that no material errors have been detect- 
ed, nor any considerable alterations found necessary. 

On the utility of Lo^ic many writers have said much 
in which I cannot coincide, and which has tended to 
brine the study into unmerited disrepute. By represent- 
ing Logic as furnishing the iSble instrument for the diS' 
cavery of truth in all subjects, and as teaching the use 
of the intellectual facultigs in general, they raised ex- 
pectations which could not be realised, and which na- 
turally led to a re-action. The whole ^stem, whose 
unfounded pretensions had been thus bfazoncMi forth, 
came to be commonly regarded as utterly futile and 
empty; like several of our most valuable medicines, 
which, when first introduced, were proclaimed, each, 
as a panacea, infallible in the most opposite disorders ; 
and which consequently, in many instances, fell for a 
time into total disuse ; though, after a long interval, 
they were established in their just estimation, and em- 
ployed conformably to their real properties. 

In one of Lord Dudley's (lately published) letters to 
Bishop Copleston, of tlie date ot 1814, he adduces a 
presumption against the study of Logic, that it was sedu- 
lously cultivated during the dark periods in which the 
intellectual powers of mankind seemed neaily paralyz* 
ed — when no discoveries were made, and wl en various 
errors were wide-spread and deep-rooted and that 
when the mental activity of the world revived, and phi- 
losophical inquiry flourished and bore its fruits, loeical 
■todies fell into decay and contempt And this I fiart 
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introduced in the *' Elements of Rhetoric,'* (Put H. 
Ch. iii. § 2,) among other examples of a p raumfUo n 
not in itself unreasonable, but capable of \mnmnlmit9d 
by a counter-presumptipn. When any studynaa beeik 
unduly or unwisely cultirated to the neglect of othen^ 
and has even been intruded into their prorinee, there is 
a presumption that a re-actkm*' will ensue, and an eqittl- 
ly excessive contempt, or dread, or disgust, sncoeed 
And in the present instance, the mistaken and abanrd 
cultivation of Logic during Ages of great intdlectinl 
darkness, might £ive been expected to produce, in a 
subsequent age of compuatiTe liffht, an association in 
men's minds, of Logic, with the ioea of apathetic i{pM>- 
rance, prejudice, and adherence to error ; so dmt dw 
legitimate uses, and just vifiue of the science (supposiii^ 
it to have any) would be likely to be sconuulfy orer^ 
looked. Our ancestors having neglected to raise fireeh 
crops of com, and contented thenselres with Tainlj 
threshing over and over the same straw and winnowing 
the same chaff, it mieht hare been anticipated that tfaev 
descendants would, for a time, regard me very opera- 
tions of threshing and winnowing with contempt, uft 
would attempt to pind com, straw and chaff all tog^rtB 

The revival of a study which had for a long tiiMi 
been regarded as an obsolete absurdity, would proballi^ 
have appeared to many persons, thirty years ago, as t 
undertaking far more difficult than the introduction 
some new study ; — as resembling rather the attoinf 
restore life to one of the antediluvian fossil-phativ 
the rearing of a young seedling into a tree. 

It is a curious circumstaiiee that the very per 
whom the letter just alluded to was addressed 
have lived to witness so great a change of publ' 
ion brought about (in a rreat decree through 
instrumental ityt) within the short mterval-indr 
in a small portion of the interval — ^between A 

* See *OClwnM,» IStt. 
tSMlMleafivB. 
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of that letter aiid its publication, that the whole grorind 
of the presumption alluded to has been completely cut 
a>^ay. During that interval, the treat. se which was 
with his aid composed, and by his permission inserted 
in the Encyclopaedia, attracted so much attention as to 
occasion its sepaiate publication, in a volume which has 
been frequently reprinted, not only in England, but in 
the United States of Amorica; where it is in use, I be- 
lieve, in every one of their Colleges. Add to which, 
the frequent allusions (compared with what could have 
been met with twenty or thirty years ago) to the sub- 
ject of Logic, by writers on various subjects. And 
moreover several other treatises on the subject, either 
original works or abridgements, have been making their 
appearance with continually increased frequency of late 
years. Some indeed of these have little or nothing in 
common with the present work except the title. But 
even that very circumstance is so far encouraging, as 
indicating that the name of this science instead of ex- 
citing, as formerly, an almost universal prejudice, is 
considered as likely to prove a recommendation. Cer- 
tainly Lord Dudley, were he now living, would not 
speak of the general n^lect and contempt of Lo^c ; 
though every branch of Science, Philosophy, and Lite- 
rature, have flourished duiing the interval. 

To explain fully the utility of Logic is what can be 
done only in the course of an explanation of the sys- 
tem itself. One preliminary observation only (for the 
original suggestion of which I am indebted to the same 
friend to whom this work is inscribed) it may be worth 
while to offer in this place. If it were inquired what 
is to be regarded as the most appropriate intellectual 
occupation of MAN, as man, what would be the an- 
swer ? The Statesman is .^n^aged with political aflairs ; 
the Soldier with mil'tary : theMr^thematician, with the 
properties of numbers and maf^a'tudes ; the Merchant, 
with commercial conc^irns, &c. ; bi*tin whatare all and 
tftch of theve eJi|>*]oyed /- -e^ployed^ I m - >>. a^ ttvm.* 

2 
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lor there are many modes of exercise of the faculties 
mental as well as bodily, which are in ereat measure com- 
mon to us with the lower animals. Evidently, in Rea 
soning. They are all occupied in deducing, well or ill 
Conclusions from Premises; each, concemmg the sub- 
ject of his own particular business. If, therefore, it bt 
found that the process going on daily, in each of so ma- 
ny different minds, is, in any respect, the same, and if 
the principles on which it is conducted can be reduced 
to a regular system, and if rules can be deduced from 
from that system, for the better conducting of the pro- 
cess, then, it can hardly be denied that such a system 
and such rules must be especially worthy the attention, 
— not of the members of this or that profession merely, 
but — of every one who is desirous of possessing a cul- 
tivated mind. To understand the theory of that which 
is the appropriate intellectual occupation of Man in ge- 
neral, and to learn to do ihaXtoell, which everyone will 
and must do, whether well or ill, may surely be consi- 
dered as an essential part of a liberal education. 

Even supposing that no practical improvement in ar- 
gumentation resulted from the study of Logic, it would 
not by any means follow that it is unworthy of atten- 
tion. The pursuit of knowledge on curious and inte- 
lesting subjects, for its own sake, is usually reckoned 
no misemployment of time ; and is considered as, inci- 
dentally, if not directly, useful to the individual, by the 
exercise thus afforded to the mental faculties. All who 
study Mathematics are not training themselves to be- 
come Surveyors or Mechanics; some knowledge of 
Anatomy and Chemistry is even expected in a man li- 
berally educated, though without any view to his prac- 
tising Surgery or Medicine. And the investigation of a 
process which is peculiarly and universally the occupa*- 
tion of Man, considered as Man, can hardly be reckoned 
a less philosophical pursuit than those just instanced. 

It has ususdiy been assumed, however, in the case 
of tl- e present subject, that a theory which does not 
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lend to the improvement of practice is utterly unworthy 
of regard ; and then, it is contended that Logic has no 
such tendency, on the plea that men may and do rea- 
son correctly without it: an objection which would 
equally apply in the case of Grammar, Music, Chemis- 
try, Mechanics, &c., in all of which systems the prac- 
tice must have existed previously to the theory. 

But many who allow the use of systematic principles 
in other things, are accustomed to cry up Common- 
Sense as the sufficient and only safe guide in Reason- 
ing. Now by Common- Sense is meant, I apprehend, 
(when the term is used with any distinct meaning,) an 
exercise of the judgment unaided by any Art or system 
of rules : such an exercise as we must necessarily em- 
ploy in numberless cases of daily occurrence ; in which, 
naving no estabhshed principles to guide us, — no line 
of procedure, as it were, distinctly chalked out, — we 
must needs act on tlie best extemporaneous conjectures 
we can form. He who is eminently skilful in doing 
this, is said to possess a superior degree of Common 
Sense. But that Common-Sense is only our second 
best guide — that the rules of Art, if judiciously framed 
are always desirable when they can be had, is an as 
sertion, for the truth of which I may appeal to the tes- 
timony of mankind in general ; wnich is so much the 
more valuable, inasmuch as it may be accounted the 
"estimony of adversaries. For the generality have a 
strong predilection in favour of Common-Sense, except 
in those points in which they, respectively, possess the 
knowledge of a system of niles ; but in these points 
they deride any one who trusts to unaided Common- 
Sense. A sailor e. g. will, perhaps, despise the pre- 
tensions of medical men, and prefer treatmg a disease 
by Common- Sense : but he would ridicule the proposal 
of navigating a ship by Common-Sense, without regard 
to the maxims of nautical art. A physician, again, 
will perhaps contemn Systems of Pohtical-Economy,* 

* Bee Senior^ Introdactory Lecture on political EA«tMiTK<s >'^>*3i^ 
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of Logic, or Metaphysics, and insist on the supenoi 
wisdom of trusting to Common- Sense in such matters 
hut he would never approve of trusting to Common- 
Sense in the treatment of diseases. Neither, again, 
would the Aichitect recommend a reliance on Common- 
Sense alone,ln building, nor the Musician, in music, 
to the neglect of those systems of rules, which, in their 
respective arts have been deduced from scientific rea- 
soning aided by experience. And the induction might 
be extended to every department of practice. Since, 
therefore, each gives the preference to unassisted Com- 
mon-Sense only in those cases where he himself has 
nothing else to trust to, and invariably resorts to the 
rules of art, wherever he possesses the knowledge of 
them, it is plain that mankind universally bear their 
testimony, though unconsciousl}r and often unwillingly, 
to the preferableness of systematic knowledge to conjec- 
tural judgments. 

There is, however, abundant room for the employ- 
ment of Common-Sense in the application of the sys- 
tem. To bring arguments, out oi the form in which 
they are expressed in conversation and in books, into 
the regular logical shape, must be of course, the busi- 
ness of Common-Sense, aided by practice, for such 
arguments are, by supposition, not as yet within the 
province of Science ; else they would not be irregular, 
but would be already strict syllogisms. To exercise 
the learner in this operation, I have subjoined in the 
Appendix, some examples both of insulated arguments, 
and (in the later editions) of the analysis of argumen- 
tative works. It should be added, however, that a 
large portion of what is usually introduced into Logi- 
cal treatises, relative to ihe finding of Arguments, — the 
different kinds of them, &c., 1 have referred to the head 
of Rhetoric, and treated oi in a work on the Elements 
of that Art. 

It was doubtless from a strong and deliberate convic- 
tion of the advantages, direct and indirect, accruing 
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from an acquaintance with Logic, that the I niversity 
at Oxford, when re-modelling their system, not only 
retained that branch of study, regardless of the clam- 
ours of many of the half-learned, but even assigned a 
prominent place to it, by making it an Indispensable 
pan of the Examination for the first Degree. This 
last circumstance, however, I am convinced, has, in a 
great degree, produced an effect opposite to what was 
designed. It has contributed to lower instead of exalt- 
ing, the estimation of the study ; and to withhold from 
it the earnest attention of many who might have appli- 
ed to it with profit. I am not so weak as to imagine 
that any System can ensure great proficiency in any 
pursuit whatever, either in all students, or in a very large 
proportion of them ; " we sow many seeds to ohtam 
a few flowers ;" but it might have been expected (and 
doHbtless was expected) that a majority at least of suc- 
cessful candidates would derive some benefit worth 
mentioning from their logical pursuits ; and that a con- 
siderable proportion of the distinguished candidates 
would prove respectable, if not eminent logicians 
Such expectations 1 do not censure as unreasonable, or 
such as I might not have formed myself, had 1 been 
called upon to judge at that period when our experience 
was all to come. Subsequently, however, experience 
has shown that those expectations have been very in- 
adequately realized. The truth is, that a very small 
proportion, even of distinguished students, ever become 
proficients in Logic ; and that by far the greater part 
pass through the University without knowing any thing 
at all of the subject. 1 do not mean that they have not 
learned by rote a string of technical terms ; but that 
they understand absolutely nothing whatever of the 
principles of the science. 

I am aware that some injudicious friends of Oxford 
will censure the frankness of this avowal. I have only 
to reply that such is the truth ; and that I think too 
well of, and know far too well, the UnWemt^ \ft. Vttv^ 
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I have been employed in varioud academical occupa* 
tions above a quarter of a centun", to apprehend dan- 
cer to her reputation from ileclaring the exact truth. 
With all its defects, and no human institution is per- 
Icct, the University would stand, I am c.>nvinced» 
hiji^lier in public estimation than it does, were the 
whole truth, ami nothing but the truth, in all points 
respecting it, more fully known. But the scanty and 
partial success of the measures employed to promote 
logical studies is the consequence, 1 apprehend, of the 
MnivenaUty of the requisition. That which must be 
done by cvenj one, will, of course, often be done but 
inditlt^vntly ; and when the belief is once fully estab- 
lished, which it certainly has long been, that any thing 
which is indispensable to a testimonial, has little or 
nothing to do with the attainment of honors,* the low- 
est standard soon becomes the established one in the 
minds of the greater number ; and provided tliat stan- 
dard be once reached, so as to secure the candidate 
from rejection, a greater or less proliciencv in any such 
branch of study is regarded as a matter of indiiference. 
as far as any views of academical distinction are con- 
cerned. 

Divinity is one of these branches, and to this also 
most of what has been said concerning Ix)gic migbt 
be considered ;is equally applicable ; but, in fact, then 
are sevenil iniuorlant diderences between the tv 
cases. In the lirst ])lacc, most of the students wl 
are designed for the Church, and many who arc nc 
have a value for theological knowledge, independent! 
of the requisition of the schools ; and on that ground c 
not contine their views to the lowest admissiole degr 
of proficiency ; whereas this can be said of very / 
in llie case ol L.f»gic. An»l moreover, sucli as ucf 
to hecome candidates lur holy Orders, know that ? 

• In the l:ist iV;i.rji"(f Kx-iminatiun-statute Bii cxprfsi d«fcl» 
liax been iPMTtcil, thut jnuliciency in Lo{;ic in to Iibtq wel 
the asiigmiieiit ol hiuioui>«. 
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ther examination in Theology awaits them. But a 
consideration, which is still more to the present pur- 
pose, is, that Theology, not being a Science, admits of 
infinite degrees of proficiency, from that which is with- 
in the reach of a child, up to the highest that is attain- 
able by the most exalted genius ; every one of which 
degrees is inestimably valuable as far as it goes. If 
any one understands tolerably the Church-catechism, 
or even half of it, he knows snmetking of divinity ; and 
that something is incalculaby preferable to nothing. 
But it is not so with a Science ; one who does not un- 
derstand the principles of Euclid's demonstrations, 
whatever number ot questions and answers he may 
have learnt by rote, knows absolutely nothing of Ge- 
ometry : unless he attain this point, all his labour is 
utterly lost ; worse than lost, perhaps, if he is led to 
believe that he has learnt something of Mathematics, 
when, in truth, he has not. And the same is the case 
with Logic, or any other Science. It does not admit 
of such various degrees, as a knowledge of religion. 
Of course I aln far from supposing thai all who under- 
stand any thing, much or Uttle, of a certain Science, 
stand on the same level ; but I mean, what is surely 
undeniable, that one who does not embrace the funda- 
mental principles, of a Science, whatever he may have 
taken on authority, and leai*ned by rote, knows, prop- 
erly speaking, nothing of that science. And such, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, is the case with a consid- 
erable proportion even of those candidates who obtain 
testimonials, including many who gain distinction. 
There are some persons (probably not so many as one 
in ten, of such as have in other respects tolerable abili- 
ties,) who are physically incapable of the decree of 
steady abstraction requisite for really embracing the 
principles of Logic or of any other Science, whatever 
pains may be taken by themselves or their teachers. 
But there is a much greater number to whom this is a 
great difficulty, though not an impossibility s «xvi^W 
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having of course, a strong disinclination to such a stud]^ 
look naturally to the very lowest admissible standarc^ 
And the example of such examinations in Logic as mui 
be expected in the case of men of these description^^ 
tends, iontmbination with popular prejudice, to degrade 
the study altogether in the minds of the generality. 

It was from these considerations, perhaps that it was 
proposed, a few years ago, to leave the study of Logic 
altogether to the option of the candidates : but the sug- 
gestion was rejected ; the majority appearing to think 
(in which opinion I most fully coincide) that, so strongly 
as the tide of popular opinion set against the study, the 
result would have been, within a few years, an almost 
universal neglect of that science. Matters were accor- 
dingly left, at that time, in respect of this point, on theii 
former footing ; which I am convinced was far prefera- 
ble to the proposed alteration. 

But a middle course between these two was suggest- 
ed, which I was persuaded would be infinitely prefer- 
able to either ; a persuasion whichi had long entertain- 
ed, and which is confirmed by every day'a observations 
and reflections ; of which, few persons, I believe, have 
bestowed more on this subject. Let the study of Logic, 
it was urged, be made optional to those who are merely 
candidates/or a degree, but indispensable to the attain- 
ment of academicalhonours ; and the consequence would 
be, that it would speedily begin and progressively con- 
tinue, to rise in estimation and to be studied witn real 
profit. The examination might then, it was urged, 
without any hardship, be made a strict one ; since no 
one could complain that a certain moderate degree of 
scientific ability, and a resolution to apply to a certain 
prescribed study, should be the conditions of obtaining 
distinction. The far greater part would still study Lo- 
gic ; since there would be (as before) but few who 
would be willing to exclude themselves from the possi- 
bility of obtaining distinction ; but it wmld be studied 
with a very different mind, when ennobled, as it were. 




by being made part of the panport to [Tniveraity uoa- 
aniB, and when a pmlicieTicy in il came 1o Iw rega/dfd 
generally as an honourable distinction. And in pro- 
portion as the nuinbei increaiied of tho«e who really 
understood the science, the number, it waA«)Btendetl, 
would incteaseof such oswonldTolueilOD higher and 
better grounds. It would In lime come to bt better 
known and better appreciated by all the well-infonned 
part of society : and lectures in Logic at the UniTemiiy 
would then, perhaps, no longer conaist eiclusirely of 
an explanation of the mere elements. This would be 
necessary indeed for beginners; but to the more advan- 
ced sluilenis. ihe tutors would nn more think of lectur- 
ing in the bare rudiments, than of lecturing in the X^liii 
or Greek Grammar ; but, in the same manner as they 
eiercis? their pupils in Grammar, by reading with them 
Latin and Gmk authors with continual reference to 
gianuner-rules, so, they would exercise them in Logic 
by reading some argumentative work, requiring an an- 
uysia of it on logical principles. 

These eHecta could not indeed, il was acknowledged, 
be expected to show ihemselrea fuUy till after a con- 
siderable lapse of time; but thai the change would t«gin 
to appear, (and thatTerydecIdedly) within three or four 
years, was confidenlly anticipated. 

To this it was replied, that it was most desirable that 
no one should be allowed to obtain the Degree of B.A. 
withoQt a knowledge of Logic. This answer carries a 
plausible appearance to those unacquainted with the 
actual slats of the University ; thougn in fact it is to- 
tally irrelevant. For it goes on the supposition, that 
hitherto this object Aai Mn accomplished j — that every 
, one who passes his eiaoiination does possess a know- 
ledge of Logic ; which is notoriously not the fact, nor 
ever can be, without some important change in some 
pan of our system. The question therefore is, not, as 
Ibe above objection would seem to imply, whether a 
leal, pnj^l^le koowledgeof Logic shall be strictly re- 
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quired ot eroy candwhte lor « DQgrae« (iortliiB in 
never has been done) but whether, in Uieattemiit toae« 
complish this by requiring the/orm of a logical exami- 
nation from e^rjr candidate without exception, we ahall 
continue to degrade the ocieiioe, and to let this part ol 
the examination be icouded aa a men fcmn, by many 
who miffht otherwise liaTe tfodied Logic in eamae^ 
and with advantage: — whether the great minority of 
candidates, and those too ol a more promising deaGri|i- 
tion, shall lose a real and important benefit, duoo^ 
the attempt, (which, alter all, experience has proved to 
be a vain attempt) to oompreheDd in this benefit a veiy 
small number, and of the least promising. 

Something of an amoach to the proposed altoatioiit 
was introduced into mt Examination-statute passed in 
1830 ; in which, permission is granted to such as are 
candidates merely for a testimonial, to substitute for Lo- 
gic a portion of Euclid. I fear, however, that little or 
nothing will be gained by this ; unless indeed the Ex- 
aminers resolve to make the examinations in Logic §u 
stricter than those in ^clid. Fox since eveiy one who 
is capable of really understanding Euclid must be also 
capable of Logic, the alteration does not meet the am 
of those whose inaptitude for Science is invindhle ; oai 
these are the very descripti<m of men whose (so-cnBil^ 
logical-examinations tend to depress the science. TlMit 
few who really are physittlly incapable of ■rioifil 
reasoning, and the far greater numbcx whofsncyttar 
selves so, or who at least w^ rather run a risk If 
surmount their averrion, and set themselves to Ha^ 
earnest,— all these will be likely, when the aliens 
is proposed, to prefer Logic to Euclid; because ' 
latter, it is hardly possibfe, at least not near so 9 
in Lo^ic, to present the semblance of prepare' 
learning questions and answen by rote : — in 
I>hrasc of undeigraduates, by getting cnunmed 
rience has proved this, in the case of the Br 
examinations, where the altematiTe of Logy 



has always been proposed to the candidates; of whom 
those most averse to Science, or incapable of it, are al- 
most always found to prefer Logic. 

The determination may indeed be formed, and acted 
on from henceforth, that all who do in r^itv know 
nothing, properly speaking, of any Science, shaU be re- 
jected : all 1 Know is, that this has never been the case 
nitherto. 

Still, it is a satisfaction to me, that attention has been 
called to the evil in question, and an experimental mea- 
sure adopted for its abatement A confident hope is 
thus aflbrded, that in the event (which I much fear) of 
the failure of the experiment, some other more effectual 
measure may be resoited to.* 

I am sensible that many may object, that this is not 
the proper place for such remarks as the foregoing : 
what has the Public at lai^ge, they may say, to do with 
the statutes of the University of Oxford ? To thb it 
might furly] be replied, that not only all who think of 
sending their sons or other near relatives to Oxford, but 
all likewise who are placed under the ministry of such 
as have been educateu there, are indirectly concerned, 
to a certain dejgree, in the system there pursued. But 
the consideration which had the chief share in induc- 
ing me to say what I have, is, that the vindication of 
L^c from the prevailing disregard and contempt under 
which it labours, would have been altogether incom- 
plete without it. For let it be remember^ that the sci- 
ence is judged of by the Public in this country, in a very 
great degree, from the specimens displayed, and the re- 
ports mule, by those whom Oxford sends forth. Every 
one, on looking into the University-Calendar or Statute- 
Book, feels himself justified in assuming, that whoever 
has graduated at Oxford must be a L<^ican : not, in> 

* Since this waa written, th« experiment haa been tried. In the 
Ant Examination-lilt under the new Statute (Caster. 18S1,) of 131 
candidates who did not aspire to the hifcher classes, twtntyftv pr»i 
seated Euclid for their examination, and ens Aimdrcd, Logic ! 
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deed, necessarily, a first-raie Logician; but such as to 
satisfy the public examiners that he has a competent 
knowledge of the science. Now, if a very large pro- 
portion of these persons neither arc, nor think them- 
selves at all benehted by their (so-called) logical edu- 
cation, and if many of them treat the study with 
contempt, and represent it is a mere tissue of obsolete 
and empty jargon, which it is a mere waste of lime to 
attentl to, let any one judge what conclusions respect- 
ini^ the utility of the study, and the wisdom of the Uni- 
versity in upholding it, are likely to be the result. 

That prejudices so deeply-rooted as those I have al- 
luded to, and supported by the authority of such emi- 
nent names, especially that of Locke, and (as is com- 
monly, though not very correctly supposed) Bacon, 
shoufd be overthrown at once by the present treatise, 
I am not so sanguine as to expect; but if I have been 
successful in refuting some of the most popular objec- 
tions, and explaining some principles which are in gen- 
eral ill-understood, it may be hoped that just notions on 
the subject may continue (as they have begun) to gain 
ground more and more. 

ft may be permitted me to mention, that as I have 
addressed myself to various classes of students, from 
the most uninstructed tyro, to the farthest-advanced 
Logician, and have touched accordingly both on th' 
most elementiry principles, and on some of the mo 
remote deductions from them, it must be evpected t^ 
reaijers of each class will find some parts not well ' 
culateii for them. Some explanations will appear t' 
one too simple and puerile; and for another class, 
of the disquisitions will be at first too abstruse, 
each description some portions are found interef 
is a*4 much as I can expect. 

With reirard to the style, I have considered 
cxu'tij Mot only, as it always must be, the first po' 
as one of such paramount importance in such a ' 
lis to justify the neglect of all others. Prolixin 
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planatimi, — homeliness in illustration, — and baldness 
of expression, I have redded as blemishes not worth 
thinking of, when anything was to be gained in respect 
of clearness. To some of my readers a temporary dif- 
ficulty may occasionally occur from the use of some 
technical terms different, or differently applied from what 
they have been accustomed to.* They must consider, 
however, that the attempt to conform in this point to 
the usage of every logical writer, would have been, on 
account of their variations from each other, utterly hope- 
less. [ have endeavoui'ed, in the terms employed, to 
make no wanton innovations, but to conform generally 
to established usage, except when there is some very 
strong objection to it; — where usage is divided, to pre- 
fer what may appear in each case the most convenient 
term ; — and, above all, to explain distinctly the sense 
in which each is employed in the present work. 

If any should complain of my not having given a 
history of all the senses in which each technical term 
has been used by each writer from its first introduction, 
and a review of the works of each, I can only reply that 
my design was not to write a Logical Archaeology, or 
a Commentary on the works of former Logicians, but 
an elementary introduction to the science. And few, I 
suppose, would consider a treatise, for instance, on 
Agriculture, as incomplete, which should leave un- 
touched the questions of, who was the inventor of the 
E lough, — ^what successive alterations that implement 
as undergone, — and from what region wheat was first 
introduced. 

And if again any should complain of the omission of 
such metaphysical disquisitions on the laws of thought, 
and the constitution of the human mind generally, as 
they have been accustomed to include under the head 
of Logic y my answer must be, that that term has been 
employed by me in a different sense ;" for reasons which 
I have stated in several parts of this treatise, and espe- 

* See Book U. Chap. i. § 1 
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cially in Book IV. Chap. ill. ; and that I am therefore 
only to be censured, at the utmost, as not having un- 
dertaken a work of a di&rent kind, and on a different 
subject. 

I would not, on the other hand, be understood as 
complaining of those who have used the word Logic in 
a more extended sense, or as underrating the value of 
their works. Only, the reader should be cautioned 
against the mistake — much commoner, I believe, than 
is generally thought — of confounding the extension of 
the application of a name, with the enlargement of the 
boundaries of a science. 

It is proper however to mention that the first Part of 
the " Elements of Rhetoric *' contains a discussion of 
such points as many writers have treated of under the 
department of Logic. 

The technical language employed' in this treatise, is, 
throughout, with the exception of a very few cases 
where some departure from ancient usage appeared in- 
dispensable, that of the older works on the subject. 
Some degree of prejudice perhaps might have been, in 
the outset, avoided, and a far greater appearance of 
originality produced, by adopting novel lorms of ex- 
pression. There are also many writers who have found 
fault with the established technical language, as cum- 
brous and perplexing. I have always K>und however 
that the phraseology they adopt in its stead consists of 
far more tedious circumlocution than that which 
they censure; while it is often less clear and less 
correct. 

It should be observed however that all technical lan- 
guage (as well as all rule3 of art)- must be expected to 
present, at first, a difficulty for the learner to surmount ; 
though in the end, it will greatly facilitate his procedure. 
But with this view it is necessary that such language 
and rules should be not only distinctly understood, but 
also learnt, and remembered as familiarly as the Alpha- 
bet, and employed cofistantly, and with scrupulous 




attntf* Otherwise technical lanjuage will prore an 
incumbrance instead of an advantage ; just as a suit of 
clothes would be, if inetead of putting (hem on and 
«wartng ihem, one should carry them about in his 

Of the eonectnees of the fundamental doctrines main- 
tained in the work, I may be allowed to feel some con- 
fidence; not so much from the len^h of time that I 
have been more or leas occupied with il — enjoying at 
IheBame time the advantage of freqnent su^eslionsand 
corrections from serera! judicious friends — as from the 
nature of the subject. In works of taste, an author 
cannot be sure that the judgment of the Public will 
coincide with his own ; and if he fail to give pleasure, 
he fails of his sole or most appropriate object. But in 
the case of truths which admit of scientific demonstration, 
it is possible to arrive by reasoning at as full an assu- 
nnce of the justness of the eonclusions established, as 
the imperfection of the human faculties will admit ; and 
experience, accompanied with attentive observation, and 
with repeated trials of variona methods, may enable one 
long accustomed to tuition, to ascertain with considera- 
ble certainty what eKplanations are the best comprehend- 
ed. Many parts of the detail, however, may probably 
be open to objections ; but if (as experience now autho- 
rizes me the more confidently to hope) no errors are 
discovered, which materially affect the substantial utility 
of the work, but only such as detract from the credit of 
the author, the object will have been attained which I 
otight to Imve had principally in view. 

No credit, I am aware, is given to an author's own 
disclaimer of personal motives, and profession of ex- 
elusive regard for public utility; since even sincerity 
cannot, on this point, secure him from deceiving him- 
self; but it may be allowable tootiserve, that one whose 
object was the increase of his reputation as a writer, 
could hardly have chosen a subject less suitable for his 
purpose than the present. At the^imeof Ihefirstpub- 
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lication, the study was neither popular, nor, apparentlyj 
likely soon to become sa Ignorance, fortified by pre- 
judice, opposed its reception, even in the minds of those 
who are considered as both candid and well-informed 
And as, on the one hand, a large class of modern phi- 
losophers might be expected to raise a clamour against 
" obsolete prejudices;" " bigoted devotion to the decrees 
of Aristotle ;" *^ confining the human mind in the tram- 
mels of the Schoolmen," &c., so, on the other hand, all 
such as really are thus bigoted to every thine that has 
been long established, merely because it has been long 
established, were likely to exclaim against the pre- 
sumption of an author, who presumes to depart in 
several points from the track of his predecessors. 

There is another circumstance, also, which tends 
materially to diminish the credit of a writer on this and 
some other kindred subjects. We can make no dis- 
coveries of striking novelties: the senses of our readers 
are not struck, as with the return of a Comet which had 
been foretold, or the extinction of a taper in carbonic- 
acid ^as : the materials we work upon are common and 
familiar to all, and, therefore, supposed to be well un- 
derstood by all. And not only is any one*s deficiency 
in the use of these materials, such as is generally un felt 
by himself, but when it is removed by satisfactory ex- 
planations — ^when the notions, which had been perplex- 
ed and entangled, are cleared up by the introduction of 
a few simple and apparently obvious principles, he will 
generally forget that any explanation at all was needed, 
and consider all that has been said as mere truisms, 
which even a child could supply to himself. Such is 
the nature of the fundamental principles of a science — 
they are so fully implied in the most evident and well- 
known truths, that the moment they are fully embraced, 
it becomes a difficulty to conceive that we could ever 
have been not aware of them. And hence, the more 
simple, clear, and obvious any principle is rendered, the 
more likely is its exposition to elicit those commoB 
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temarkM, * of course ! of course I" *• no one could ever 
doubt that ;" " this is all very true, but there is nothing 
new brought to light ; — nothing that was not familiar 
to every one," " there needs no ghost to tell us that " 
I am convinced that a verbose, mystical, and partially 
obscure way of writing on such a subject, is the most 
likely to catch the attention of the multitude. The 
generality verify the observation of Tacitus, " omne 
ignotum pro mirifico :" and when any thing is made very 
plain to them, are apt to fancy that they knew it 
already ; so that the explanations of scientific truths are 
likely, for a considerable time at least, to be, by most 
men, underrated the more, the more perfectly they ac- 
complish their object. 

A very slow progress, therefore, towards popularity 
(far slower indeed man has in fact taken place ) is the 
utmost that £ expected for such a treatise as I have 
endeavoured to make the present. I felt myself bound, 
nowever, not only as a member of Society, but more 
especially as a Minister of the Gospel, to use my en- 
deavours towards promoting an object which to me ap- 
pears highly important, and (what is much more) whose 
importance was appreciated by very few besides. The 
cause of Truth universally, and not least, of religious 
Truth, is benefited by every thing that tends to promote 
sound reasoning, and facihtate the detection of fallacy 
The adversaries of our Faith would, I am convinced, 
have been on many occasions more satisfactorily an- 
swered, and would have had fewer openings for cavil, 
had a thorough acquaintance with Logic been a more 
common qualification than it is. In Tending my en- 
deavours, therefore, whether with greater or less suc» 
cess, towards this object, I trust that I am neither use- 
lessly nor unsuitably employed. 

Those who are engaged in, or designed for the Sacred 
Ministry, and all others who are sensible that the cause 
of true Keligion is not a concern of the Ministry alone, 
should remember that this is no time to forego any of 
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'the advantages which that cause may d'rive from an 
active and judicious cultivation of the faculties 
Among the enemies of Christianity in the present day. 
are included, if I mistake not, a very different descrip- 
tion of persons from those who were chiefly to be met 
with a century, or even half a century ago : what were 
called " men of wit and pleasure about town ;'* — igno- 
rant, shallow, flippant declaimers, or dull and power- 
less pretenders to Philosophy. Among the enemies of 
the Gospel now, are to be found men not only of learn- 
ing and ingenuity, but of citJtivated argumentative 
powers^ and not unversed in the principles of Logic. If 
the advocates of our Religion think proper to disregard 
this help, they will find, on careful inquiry, Ihat tkeir 
opponents do not. And let them not trust too carelessly 
to the strength of their cause. Truth will, indeed, pre- 
vail, where all other points are nearly equal ; but it may 
BU^r a temporary discomfiture, if hasty assumptions, 
unsound arguments, and vague and empty declamation, 
occupy the place of a train of close, accurate, and lu- 
minous reasoning. 

It is not, however, solely, or chiefly, for polemical 
purposes, that the cultivation of the reasoning faculty 
IS desirable ; in persuading, in investigating, in learn- 
ing, or teaching, in all the multitude of cases in which 
it IS our object to arrive at just conclusions, or to lead 
others to them, it is most important. A knowledge of 
logical rules will not indeed supply the want of other 
knowledge ; nor was it ever proposed, by any one who 
really understood this science, to substitute it for any 
other ; but it is no less true that no other can be sub- 
stituted for this ; that it is valuable in every branch of 
study ; and that it enables us to use to the greatest ad- 
vantage the knowledge we possess. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that those Aca Jemical Bodies, who have been 
wise enough to retain this science, will, instead of be- 
ing persuaded to abandon it, give their attention rathei 
Vt its improvement and more effectual cultivation. 
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^ 1. Logic, in the most extensive sense DeAnitioa 
in which it has been thought advisable to o' Logic, 
employ the name, may be considered as the Science« 
and also as the Art, of Reasoning. It investigates the 
princioles on which argumentation is conducted, and 
nimisnes such rules as may be derived from those prin- 
ciples, lor guarding against erroneous deductions. Its 
most appropriate office, however, is that of instituting 
an analysis of the process of the mind in Reasoning; 
and in Uiis point of view it is, as I have said, strictly a 
Science : while, considered in reference to the practical 
ndes above mentioned, it may be called the Art of 
Reasoning. For it is to be remembered, XhsiBatLsdena 
18 conversant about specvAaJdye knotoledge only, and art 
is the application of Knowledge to practice, hence. Lo- 
gic (as well as any other system of knowledge) becomes 
when applied to practice, an art ; while confined to the 
theory of reasoning, it is strictly a science : and it is as 
such that it occupies the higher place in point of digni* 
ty, since it professes to develope some ol the most inte* 
resting and curious intellectual phenomena.* 

Considering how early Logic attracted Preraiiur 
the attention of philosophers, it may ap- Mistakes iw* 
pear surprising that so little progress P**''**^ *'***• 

* It it snrely strange, therefore to And In a treatise on Lofid, 
(Aldrieh's) a disUnct dissertation to prove that it it an Art, and not 
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should have been made, as is confessedly the case, in 
developing its principles, and perfecting the detail of 
the system ; and this circumstance has been brought 
forward as a proof of the barrenness and futility of the 
study. But a similar argument might have been urged 
with no less plausibility, at a period not very remote 
against the study of Natural Philosophy ; and, very 
recently, against that of Chemistry. No science can 
be expected to make any consideraible proeress, which 
is not cultivated on right principles. Whatever may 
be the inherent vigour of the plant, it will neither be 
flourishing nor fruitful till it meet with a suitable soil 
and culture : and in no case is the remark more apjili- 
cable than in the present ; the greatest mistakes havme 
always prevailed respecting the nature of Logic ; and 
its provmce having in consequence been extended by 
many writers to subjects with which it has no proper 
connexion. Indeed, with the exception perhaps of 
Aristotle, (who is himself, however, not entirely ex- 
empt from the errors in quesstion,) hardly a writer on 
Logic can be mentioned who has clearly perceived, and 
steadily kept in view throughout, its r^ nature and 
object Before his time, no distinction was drawn be- 
tween the science of which we are speaking, and that 
which is now usually called Metaphysics ; a circum- 
stance which alone shows how small was the progress 
made in eariier times. Indeed, those who first turned 
their attention to the subject, hardly thought of inauir- 
ing into the process of Reasoning itself, out confined 
themselves almost entirely to certam preliminary points, 
the discussion of which is (if logically considered) sub' 
ordinate to that of the main inquiry. 

To give even a very condensed account 
L^ic dwtinct of the lives and works of all the principal 
from the writers on Logic — of the technical terms 
teaching of introduced by each, and the senses in which 

the science. , "^ i .i ^ r ^t_ • 

each employed them — and of the improve- 
ments or corruptions, that were fri m time to time in« 
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tFoduced — in short, to write the History and Antiqui- 
ties of Logical Science — would be foreign to my pres- 
ent design. Such a work, if undertaken by a compe- 
tent writer, would be, though not of a popular charac* 
ter, yet highly interesting and instructive to a limited 
class of students. But the extensive research which 
would form one indispensable qualification for such a 
task, would be only one out of many, even less com- 
mon, qualifications, without which such a work would 
be worse than useless. The author should be one 
thoroufi;hly on his guard against the common error of 
confounding together, or leading his readers to con- 
found, an intimate acquaintance with many books on a 
^iven subject, and a clear insight into the subject itself. 
With ability and industry for mvestigating a multitude 
of minute particulars, he should possess the power of 
rightly estimating each according to its intrinsic im- 
portance, and not (as is very commonly done,) accord- 
ing to the degree of laborious research it may have cost 
him, or the rarity of the knowledge he may in any case 
have acquired. And he should be careful, while re- 
cording the opinions and expressions of various authors 
on points of science, to guard both himself and his 
readers against the mistake of taking any thing on au- 
thority, that ought to be evinced by scientific reason- 
ing ; or of re&;arding each technical term as having a 
sort of prescriptive right to retain for ever the meaning 
attached to it by those who first introduced it In no 
subject, in short, is it more important for an author to 
be tree from all tinge of antiquarian pedantry. • 

But if I felt myself as fully competent to the task of 
writing such a history of Logic, as I have alluded to, 
as I am conscious of not being so, I should still deci- 
dedly prefer keeping such a work altogether distinct 
from a treatise on the science; because the combination 
of the two in a single volume would render it the mort 
difficult to avoid the blending of them confusedly to 
gether , and also because, on such a plan, the diftUw^ 
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tion could not be so easily preserved between Logic, k 
the sense in which I am here using that title, and va- 
rious metaphysical disquisitions to which several wri- 
ters have given the same name. 

For these reasons I have thought it best to take only 
a slight and rapid glance of the series of logical writen* 
down to the present day, and of the general tendency 
of their labours. 

Early writen § 2. Zeno the Eleatic, whom most ae- 
on Logic, counts represent as the earliest systematic 
writer on the subject of Logic, or, as it was then called, 
IHalectics, divided his work into three parts ; the first 
of which (upon Consequences) is censured by Socrates 
[Plato, Partnen.l for obscurity and confusion, in his 
second part, however, he furnished that interrogatory 
method of disputation [^^uri^fftf] which Socrates adopt* 
ed, and which has since borne his name. The third 
part of his work was devoted to what may not be im- 
properly termed the art of wrangling [k^anK^,"} 
which supplied the disputant with a collection of so- 
phistical questions, so contrived, that the concession of 
some point that seemed unavoidable, immediately in- 
volved some glaring absurdity. This, if it is to be 
esteemed as at all falling within the province of Logic, 
is certainly not to be regarded (as some have ignorantly 
or heedlessly represented it) as its principal or proper 
business. The Greek philosophers generally have un- 
fortunately devoted too much attention to it ; but we 
must beware of falling into the vulgar error of suppos- 
ing the ancients to have regarded as a serious and in- 
trinsically important study, that which in fact they con- 
sidered as an ingenious recreation. The disputants di- 
verted themselves in their leisure hours by making trial 
of their own and their adversary's acuteness, in the en- 
de^lvour mutually to perplex each other with subtle 
fallacies ; much in the same way as men amuse them- 
selves with propounding and guessing riddles, or with 
»he game of chess; to each of which diversions the 
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Bpottive disputations of ihe ancients bore mneh resem- 
bianoe. They were closely analogous to the wrestling 
and other exercises of the Gymnasium ; these last being 
reckoned conducive to bodily vigour and activity, as the 
former were to habits of intellectual acuteness ; but the 
immediate object in each was a sportive, not a serious 
contest; though doubtless fashion and emulation often 
occasioned an undue importance to be attached to suc- 
cess ia each. 

Zeno, then, is hardly to be regarded as 
any forther a logician than as to what re- *^' 
spects his eroUtic method of disputation ; a course of 
argument constructed on this principle being /properly 
an hypothetical Sorites, whicn may easily be reduced 
into a series of syllogisms. 

To Zeno succeeded £uclid of Megara, 
and Antisthenes ; both pupils of Socrates. AjoLthenei. 
The former of these prosecuted the subject 
of the third part of his predecessor's treatise, and is said 
to have been the author of many of the Mbcies attri- 
buted to the Stoical school. Of the writings of the lat- 
ter nothing certain is known ; if, however, we suppose 
the above-mentioned sect to be his disciples in this study, 
and to have retained his principles, he certainly took a 
more correct view of the subject than £uclid. The 
Stoics divided all Xe/cro — every thing that could be 
said — into three classes; 1st, the Simple Term; 2d, 
the Proposition ; 3d, the Syllogism ; viz. the hvpotheti' 
col ; for they seem to have had littlp notion of a more 
rigorous ansdysis of argiunent than into that familis 
form. 

We muf^ not here omit to notice the merits of ^^chy* 
tas, to whom we are indebted (as he him- . ^ 
self probably was, in a peat degree, to ^ y *^ 
older writers) for the doctrines of the Categories. He, 
however, (as well as the other writers on the subject) 
appears to have had no distinct view of the proper oh- 
iect and just limits of the science of Logic ; but to have 
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ilended with it metaphysieal diBeoMions not ataMj 
x)nnected with it, and to have dwelt on the investig^ 
ion of the nature oi Terms and Propositions, without 
naintaining a constant reference to the principles ci 
Eleasoning ; to which all the rest should be mads aob- 
jervient 

Arist tie ^^^ Stale, then, in which Aristotle found 
" ^ ^' the science (if, indeed, it can pioperiy be 
{aid to have existed at ail before his time) appeam to 
lavc been nearly this ; the division into Simple Tenns. 
Propositions, and Syllogisms, had been slightly sketch- 
id out; the doctrine of the Categories, and perhaps that 
)f the Opposition of propositions, Bad been laid down ; 
md, as some believe, the analysis of Species into Gen* 
18 and Differentia had been introduced by Socrates. 
These, at best, were rather the materials of the systenUt 
ban the system itself ; the foundation of which indeed 
le distinctly claims the merit of having kud,and which 
'emains fundamentally the same as he left it 

It has been remarked, that the logical system is oom 
>f those few theories which have been begun and com? 
)Ieted by the same individual. The history of its dis- 
»very, as far as the main principles of the science 9n 
X)ncerned, properly commences and ends with Aristo- 
le ; and this may perhaps inp&rt account for the sub- 
(eq^uent perversions of it Tne brevity and simplicity 
>f Its fundamental truths (to which point indeed all r^ 
>cicnce is perpetually tending) has probably led manr 
o suppose that something much more complex, a' 
iruse, and mysterious, remained to be discovered. T 
canity, too, by which all men are prompted unduh 
nagnify their own pursuits, has led unphiloso^^ 
ninds, not in this case alone, but in many others, ' 
end the boundaries of their respective sciences, r 
he patient development and just application of il 
liples of those sciences, but by wandering intf 
''ant subjects. The mystical employment of ' 
»y Pythagoras, in matters utterly foreign to ar 
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IS perhaps the earliest instance of the kind. A move 
carious and important one is the degeneracy of Astro* 
nomy into judicial Astrology ; but none is more strik- 
ing than the misapplication of Logic, by those who 
have treated of it as " the art of rightly employing the 
rational faculties," or who have intruded it into the 
province of Natural Philosophy, and regarded the Syl- 
logism as an engine for the investigation of Nature ; 
while they overlooked the extensive field that was be- 
fore them within the legitimate limits of the science ; 
and perceived not the importance and difficulty of the 
task, of completing and properly filling up the masterly 
sketch before them. 

The writings of Aristotle were not only for the most 
part absolutefy" lost to the world for about two centu- 
ries, but seem to have been but little studied for a long 
time after their recovery. An art, however, of Logic, 
derived from the principles traditionally preserved by 
his disciples, seems to have been generally known, and 
to have been employed by Cicero in his philosophical 
works ; but the pursuit of the science seems to have 
been abandoned for a lone time. As early in the Chris- 
tian era as the second and third centuries, the Peripate- 
tic doctrines experienced a considerable revival; and 
we meet with the names of Galen, Ammo- 
nius, (who seems to have taken the lead AmS)nin«, 
among the commentators on Aristotle) Alex- Alexander' 
ander of Aphrodisias, and Porphyry, as lo- ^^^^T^- 
gicians ; but it is not till the close of the fifth century, 
or the beginning of the sixth, that Aristotle's logical 
works were translated into Latin by the celebrated Boe- 
thius.* Not one of these seems to have _^ ^. 
made any considerable advances in develop- * "'* 
ing the theory of reasoning. Of the labours of Galen 
(who added the insignificant fourth Figure to the three 
recognized by Aristotle) little is known ; and Poiphy- 
ry's principal work is merely on the precUcables, VVa 

* Born about a. v. 475, and died about a. jk £94. 
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hare little of the science till the revival of leaining 
among the Arabians, by whom Aristotle's treatises oia 
this as well as on other subjects, were eagerly studied 

Schoolmen. § ?' ^*^^"S bv the names of some By- 
zantme writers of no great importance, we 
come to the times of the Schoolmen ; whose waste of 
ingenuity, and frivolous subtilty of disputation, have 
been often made the subject of complaints, into the jus- 
tice of which it is unnecessary here fully to inquire 
It may be sufficient to observe, that their fault did not 
lie in their dili^nt study of Logic, and the high value 
they set upon it, but in their utterly mistaking the true 
nature and object of the science ; and by the attempt to 
employ it for the purpose of physical discoveries, in- 
volving every subject in a mist of words, to the exclu- 
sion 01 sound philosophical investigation.* Their ei^ 
rors may serve to account for the strong terms in which 
Bacon sometimes appears to censure logical 
^^°' pursuits ; but that this censure was intend- 
ed to bear against the extravagant perversions, not the 
legitimate cultivation of the science, may be proved from 
his own observations on the subject, in his Advance^ 
ment of Learning, ** Had Bacon lived in the present 
day, I am inclined to think he would have made his 
chief complaint against unmethodized inquiry and illo- 
gical reasoning. Certainly he would not nave com- 
plained of Dialectics as corrupting Philosophy. To 
guard now against the evils prevalent in his time, would 
be to fortify a town against battering-rams, instead of 
against cannon.**! 

-^. His moderation, however, was not imi- 

tated in other quarters. Even Locke con- 
founds in one sweeping censure the Aristotelic theory* 
with the absurd misapplications and perversions of it 

* Of the character of the School-<lw<n%, Dr. Hampdenl Bamp- 
ton Lecturei fumiih the best Tiew that has, perhaps, oyer a^ 
peered. 

t FoL Eoon. Leot. iz. p. 387 
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m later years. His objection to the science, as unser- 
yicoable. in the discovery of truth (which has of late 
been often repeated,) while it holds good in reference 
to many (misnamed) logicians, indicates that, with re- 
gard to the true nature of the science itself, be had no 
clearer notions than they have, of the just limits of lo- 
gical science, as confined to the theory of Heasoning ; 
and of the distinct character of that operation from the 
observations and experiments which are essential to the 
study of Nature. 

For instance, in chap. xvii. *« on Reason," (which, by 
the way, he perpetuedly confounds with Reasonings) 
he says, in § 4, "If syllogisms must be taken for the 
only proper instrument of reason and means of know- 
ledge, it will follow, that before Aristotle there was not 
one man that did or could know any thing by reason ; 
and that since the invention of syllogisms there is not 
one in ten thousand that doth. But God has not been 
so ^[)aring to men to make them barely two-l<^ged 
creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make Ihem rational, 
t. e. those few of them that he could get so to examine 
the grounds of syllogisms, as to see that in above three- 
score ways that three propositions may be laid together, 
there are but fourteen wherein one may be sure that the 
conclusion is right,** &c. ** God has been more boun- 
tiful to mankind than so : He has given them a mind 
that can reason without being instructed in methods of 
syllogizing," &c. All this is not at all less absurd than 
if any one, on being told of the discoveries of modem 
chemists respecting caloric, and on hearing described the 
process by which it is conducted through a boiler into 
the water, which it converts into a gas of sufficient 
elasticity to overcome the pressure of the atmosphere, 
&c., should reply, " If all this were so, it would follow 
that before the time of these chemists no one ever did 
or could make any liquor boil.*' 

He presently after inserts an encomium upon Aristotle, 
in which he is equally unfortunate ; he ptaiaeR K\t\lt»\ 
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the '* invention of syllogisms :** to which he certainly 
had no more claim than Linneus to the creation of plantf 
and .inimals; or Harvey, to the praise of hayine made 
the blood circulate; or Lavoisier, to that of having 
foi med the atmosphere we breathe. And the utility oi 
this invention consists, according to him, in the great 
service done against ** Uiose who were not ashamed to 
deny any thing ;" a service which never could have been 
performed, had syllogisms been an invention or dis- 
covery of Aristotle's ; for what sophist could ever have 
consented to restrict himself to one particular kind of 
arguments, dictated by his opponent ? 

In an ordinary, obscure, and trifling writer, all this 
confusion of thought and common-place declamation 
might as well have been left unnoticed ; but it is due to 
the general ability and to the celebrity of such an author 
as Locke, that errors of this kind should be exposed. 

An error apparently different, but substantially the 
same, pervades the treatises of Watts, and 
some other modem writers on the subject 
Perceiving the inadequacy of the syUogistic theory to 
the vast purposes to which others had attempted to 
apply it, ne still craved sdfter the attainment of some 
equally comprehensive and all-powerful system ; which 
he accordingly attempted to construct under the title of 
The Right use of Reason — which was to be a method 
of invigorating and properly directing all the powers of 
the mind: a most magnificent object indeed, but on« 
which not only does not fall under the province of Logic 
but cannot be accomplished by any one science or systei 
that can even be conceived to exist. The attempt ' 
comprehend so wide a field, is no extension of scienr 
but a mere verbal generalization, which leads only 
vague and barren declamation. 

It is not perhaps much to be wondered at, that in t 
later times several ingenious writers, forming tJ 
notions of the science itself from professed master 
its such as have just been alluded to, and judgin 
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its value from their failures, should have treated the 
Aristotelic system with so much reprobation and scorn. 

The vague aspirations of some of these 
writers aftera " true " — " rational "—«• phi- esSfi^SSTSi 
losophical system of Logic," which, year some writers, 
after year, and generation after generation, 
is talked of, and hoped for, and almost promised, but 
which is acknowledged to have never yet existed,* may 
recall to one's mind the goigeous visions which floated 
before the imagination of the Alchemistd, of the Phil- 
osopher's Stone, and the Universal Medicine ; and which 
made them regard with impatience and wi^ scorn the 
humble labours of existing Metallurgy and Pharmacy. 
1 believe that in respect of the piesent subject, the views 
I am alluding to arise in great measure from men's not 
perceiving that Language,-f of some kind or other, is 
(as will be more fully shown hereafter) an indispensa- 
ble instrument of all Reasoning that properly deserves 
the name. And hence it is that one may Tendency to 
find such writers as I allude to speaking ' Realism, 
disdainfully of '* rules applicable merely to reasoning 
in words ;" — representing Language as serviceable only 
in conveying arguments to another;" and even aa 
limiting the play of our faculties;" and again as 
rendering the mental perception of all abstract truths 
obscure and confused, in so far as the rude svmbol of 
each idea is taken in the stead of the idea itself ;" with 
other such expressions, emanating from that which is 
in truth the ancient and still prevalent doctrine of 
" Realism." 

* I have even seen a complaint made, that the intioduction of some 
such perfect system has been prevented, by the application of the 
term Logic to that which is commonly so called. We do not find, 
however, that the application of the names of Astronomy and 
Chemistry to the studies formerly so called, prevented Uie origi. 
nation of more philosophical systems. 

t Hobbes, who has very clearly pointed this out, has unhappilv 
diminished the benefit that might have been derived from much 
that he has written, by the prejudice he has raised against himself 
through his exceptionable doctrines in Morals, Politics, and Rell 
fion. 
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The Syllo^stic theory has usually been 
riews^of^'^Se considered by these objectors as profeseing 
lature of the to furiiish a peculiar method of reasoning, 
icience. instead of a method of analyzins; that men- 

tal process which must invariably take place in all 
correct reasoning ; and accordingly they have contrasted 
the ordinary mode of reasoning with the syllogistic, and 
have brought forward with an air of triumph the aiga- 
mentative skill of many who never learned the system ; 
a mistake no less gross than if any one should regard 
Grammar as a peculiar Language, and should contend 
against its utility, on the ground that many speak cor- 
rectly who never studied the principles of grammar. 
For Logic, w^hich is, as it were, the Grammar of Itea- 
sonin^, does not bring forward the r^ular Svlloeism at 
a distinct mode of argumentation, designed to be stib" 
ftitiUed for any other mode ;* but as the form to which 
all correct reasoning may be ultimately reduced : and 
which, consequently, serves the purpose (when we are 
employing Logic as an art) of a test to try the validity 
of any argument ; in the same manner as by chemical 
analysis we develope and submit to a distinct examina- 
tion the elements of which any compound body is com- 
posed, and are thus enabled to detect any latent sophis- 
tication and impurity. 

§ 4. Many misconceptions not very dissimilar to 
those of Locke, which continue to prevail, more or less, 
in the present day, will be hereafter noticed, as far as 
is needful, in appropriate places. In this Introductiou 

* strange as it may seem, there are some, (I suspect not a few.) 
who even ^o a step further, and consider Logic as something 
nvposed to right reasoning. I have seen a Review, of a work whica 
the Reviewer characterized as the production of an able Lagieimn, 
and which he therefore concluded was likely to have influence with 
such as will not reason ! The '* not " might naturally have beeu 
regarded as a misprint, but that the context shows that such was 
the reviewer's real meaning. 

On seeing such • passage written in the 19th century, who can 
wonder that in the Middle Ages, Orammar ("Gntmatre") wa« 
tegarded ai a kind of magical art? 
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it would be anauitabM to advert to them except very 
briefly, ajid that, only with a Tiew to cautton the 
learner, uniued to these atudies, against beiac dishear- 
tened in the outKt, by hearine, generally, that objec- 
tions hare been raised against Ibe leading ptinciple« of 
the science, by writers of considerable repute ; objec- 
tions which he will hardly suppose to be, in st great a. 
degree as they italiy are, either founded on mistikke, or 
-"'jnpottant, and tuming, in reality, on men rcrbal 



Fot iintance, some, be-BMT be told, have roaintained 
that men reasom — or that tney may nason — from a 
mgle premiss, without any otMi beiiw eitbei ex pleas- 
ed or understood ; — that men ma^, and do reason imm 
ont tnditnirfiui/ case to another, without the interrentioD 
of any gtntrai [umTeisal] piopositiiMi, whether staled 
or implied ; — that the inferences from Indvttion are not 
drawn byaur process that is, io snbstauee, Syllogis- 
tic ; — innt the conchision of a Sylkeism is not really 
inferred from the Premises i — that a Syllogism is nothing 
but a kind of trap for ensnarine the incautious; and 
that it neccBsaiily inrolTcs the,w'ncy of " bwging the 
que^on ,'" with other such fonnidabfy-sonnding objcc- 
tionsj which, when simply spoken of as being afloat, 
and as maintained by able men, are likely to De sap- 
posed far more powerful than they will be found on a 



Of those who speak of a tingle premiss being suffi- 
cient tif warrant a conclusion, some, it will he found, 
were eonfiniM their thoughts to such flat and puerile 
examples as Lodcal writers are too apt to employ ex- 
clusively; as '■Socrates is a man; therefore he ia a Ut- 
ing-creature, &«. ;" in which the conelosion had been 
already staled in the one premiss, to any one who docs 
but vndentand the meaning of the xeonb : •• liring-crea- 
tnre" being a. p»rt of what is signified in the Terr twm 
" Man." Bui in such an instance as this; " He has 
■wallowed a capof laurel-water, therefore he has taken 
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poison,** the inference is one which no one could draw 
who should be ignorant — as everybod-ifwas^ less than a 
century ago (though using the word iii the same sense 
as now, to signify a " liquor distilled from laurel- 
leaves") that this liquor is poisonous. 

Others again, when they speak of reasoning from one 
individual instance to another, without any universal 
premiss, mean sometimes, that no such premiss is ex- 
pressed (which is the case oftener than not) and that 
perhaps even the reasoner himself, if possessed of no 
great command of language, might be at a loss to state it 
correctly. * And indeed it continually happens that even 
long trains of reasoning will flash through the mind 
witn such rapidity that the process is penormed un- 
consciously, or at least leaves no trace in the memory, 
any more than the motions of the muscles of the throat 
and mouth iu speaking, or the judgments by which we 
decide as to the distarices of visible objects ;t so diat a 
conclusion may be supposed to be seized by intuition, 
which in reality is the result of rapid inference. 

* It may be added, that in inward solitaxy reasoning, many and 
perhaps most persons, but especially those not much accustom^ 
to read or speak concerning the subjects that occupy their thoughts 
make use, partly of sigus that are not arbitrary and eonventionalt bat 
which consist of meniai'coneeptiont of individual objects ; taken 
each, as a representative of a Class. JS. g. a person practically 
conversant with mechanical operations, but not with discussions 
of them in words, may form a conception of~in colloquial phrase, 
'* figure to himself "—a certain field or room, with whose shape he 
is familiar, and may employ this, in his inward trains of thought, 
as a Sign, to represent, for instance, " psuallelogram or ".trapezi- 
um," w. ; or he may " figure to himself" a man raising a weight 
by means of a pole, and may use this conception as a general sien, 
in place of the term " lever ;" and the terms themselves he may be 
unacquainted with ; in which case he will be at a loss to impart 
distinctly to others his own reasonings *, and in the attempt, will 
often express himself (as one may frequently observe in practical 
men unused to reading and speaking) not only indistinctly, but 
even erroneously. See below, § 5. Hence, partly, may hav« 
arisen the belief m those supposed *' abstract ideas " which will be 
hereafter alluded to, and in the possibility of reasoning without th« 
use of any signs at all. 

t The distance of an object bavipg been, till a comparatively latt 
period, supposed to be directly perceived by the eye. 
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Some, again, appear to include ander the title of 
" reaaoning " every caae in nbich a, person belieTca one 
thing in consequence of hie believing anotber thing; 
tuiwerer far he may be from having any good ground* 
to warrant the inference : and they accoidingly include 
thoae processes which take place in the minds of in- 
fanta aiui of brutes ; which are apt to amocinlf with tha 
appearance of an obi'ect before them the temembered 
impr^asion of sometning that fonnerlv accompanied it 
Such a process is alluded to in the familiar proverbs 
thai "A burnt child dreads the Are;" orasitisexpreB»- 
ed in another foira, ■•The scalded cat fears cold water;" 
or again in the Hebrew proverb, " He who has been 
bitten by a serpent is afraid of a rope." Most logical 
writers Dowever have confined the name of "reason- 
ing" to vaiid argument,- which cannot exist without a 
universal premiss, implied, if not eiprewed. For when- 
ever there are not two premises which, taken jointly, 
do imply, and virtually assert the conclusion — the al- 
lied premiss or premises being such that a person may 
without inconsistency believe them true and yet not 
believe the conclujuon — then, we have whatL<^ciaDa 
have been accustomed to call an apparent, but net rtai 
argument 

Some however have denied that the conclusion is in- 
ferred from the universal premiss. Bui then, ihey ac- 
knowledge that the truth of that premiss is an indis- 
pensable condition of such inference : an admission 
which would satisfy most Logicians. For it any bo- 
tanical physiologist for instance, were to deny Ihatthe 
branches of a tree derive nounshment from thr roots, 
saying that the branches are nourished by the juices of 
the earth, but admitting that the roots are an indispeu- 
nble condition, and tAal if they are destroyed, the 
Dranches will wither, this would not be reckoned as 
aabstantially any new doctrine. And so also if any 
one choose to maintain that the conclusion ii drawa 
ftvm the one premiss, 6y, or (AnwgA, the other pienuss. 
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this would be accounted merely a needless and unim- 
portant innovation in phraseology. 

So also when inferences from Induction are spokei 
of as not being — or not necessarily being — substantially 
Syllogistic, the learner might at first sight be startled 
and perplexed, till he found it at the same time admit 
ted that we have to decide, in each case of Inducticm 
the question, whether the instances adduced be '* suffl 
cient'*to warrant the inference ; — whether it be " allow- 
able*' to draw the conclusion. And the decision of this 
question in the affirmatiye~~f . e. the decision that tht 
procedure is not a mere random guess — is, if express- 
ed in words, the very premies necessary to complete the 
Syllogism. (See B. iv. ch. i. § 1. 

So also it will be seen that the alleged entrapping 
character of a Syllogism, merely amounts to this ; thai 
whoever perceives the validity of an argument, has no 
mode of escape from the ** snare" (so called) except by 
tfie way he entered, viz. the premises. He has only 
the alternative of allowing one of them to be false, or 
else, the conclusion to be true. And it is a matter of 
daily occurrence, that a man is undeceived as to some 
principle he had incautiously admitted, by perceiving 
what it would lead to. 

Complaints § 5. Complaints have also been made 
apinst Logic, that Logic leaves untouched the greatest 
difficulties, and those which are the sources of the chief 
errors in reasoning ; viz. the ambiguity or indistinct- 
ness of Terms, and the doubts respecting the degrees oi 
evidence in various Propositions : an objection which 
is not to be removed by any such attempt as that oi 
Watts to lay down *< rules for forming clear ideas," and, 
for " guiding the judgment ;" but by replying that no 
art is to be censured for not teaching more than falls 
within its province, and indeed more man can be taught 
by any conceivable art. Such a system of imiversal 
knowledge as should instruct us in the full meaning or 
meanings of every term, and the truth or falsity-— cer 
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:n to imagine- And to bod bull with Lo- 
gic for not performing this, is as if one should objee* 
lo the HciencA of Optics for not givinE sight to the 
blind; or as if {like the man of whom Warburton tells 
• story in hi« Div. Leg.) one should complain of a 
reading-glass for being of no serrice to a penon who 
had nerer learned lo read. 

In fact, th^ difficulties and erron abore alluded lo 
are not in the process of Beasonin^ itself (which alone 
i» the appropriate province of Logic), but in the ««i- 
itit'jnatter about which it is employed. This process 
will have been correctly uindncted if ilhsveconfoimcd 
lo the logical rule^ vhieb prednde the possibiliiy of 
any enor creeping in bttiMtn ths principles assumed, 
and the conclusions we deduce from tbun. But still 
that eondiuion may be false, if the principles we start 
final are BOj and the known falsilyofacondusion will 
often serve (as has been above remarked) to correct a 
■nistakfl ntade is the outset In like manner, no aridi- 
netical skill will weure acoTrectmulttoacalculaiian, 
unless the data are correct from which we calculate i 
nor doe) any one on that account undervalue Arithme- 
tic; and yet the objection agaiftstLogic restson no bet- 
ter foundatioQ. 

There is in foct a striking analogy in this respect be- 
tween the two sciences- AU nurobets (which are the 
■ubject of Ahthmetie) must be uumbers of imw thing*, 
whethercoina,petBons, measures, or any thing else ; but 
to introduce into the science any notice of theiAing'i re- 
specting which calculationB are made, would be evident- 
ly irrelevant, and would destroy its scientific character ; 
we proceed therefore with aibitmry signe, representing 
numbers in the abslract. So also doesLogic pronounce 
on the validity of a regularly-constructed argument, 
equally well, though arbitrary iymbot* may have been 
- nbstittilcd for the Terms; and, conaequcnlly, without 
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any regard to the things signified by those tenns. Ami 
the possibility of doing this (though the employment of 
such arbitrary symbols has been absurdly objected to, 
even by writers who understood not only Arithmetic 
but Algebra) is a proof of the strictly scientific charao- 
ter of the system. But many professed logical writers, 
not attending to the circumstances which have been just 
mentioned, have wandered into disquisitions on vanous 
branches of knowledge ; disquisitions which must evi- 
dently be as boundless as human knowledge itself, since 
there is no subject on which Reasoning is not employed, 
and to which, consequently. Logic may not be applied^ 
The error lies in regarding every thing as the proper 
province of Logic to which it is applicable.* 

Many however who do not fall altogether into that 
error, yet censure any logical treatise which, like tbft 
present, professes to be wnoUy conversant about Xoji- 
guage ; and speak of the science as treating, properly, 
of the comparison of " abstract Ideas** of which. Lan- 
guage, they say, merely supplies the names. It may be 
sufficient at present to reply, that, supposing there re- 
ally exist in the mind — or in some minds-— certain 
** abstract ideas," by means of which a train of reason- 
ing may be carried on independently of Common-term 
\pr Signs of any kind,] — for this is the real point at is- 
sue — and that a system of Logic may be devised, hav- 
ing reference to such reasoning — supposing this — 
still, as I profess not to know anything of these *< ab- 
stract ideas," or of any " Universals" except Signs, or 
to be conscious of any such reasoning-process, I at least 
must confine myself to the attempt to teach the only 
Logic I do preteud to understand. Many, again, who 
speak slightingly of Logic altogether, on the ground d 
its being " conversant only about -wor^fe," entertain fun- 

* A timilar error is complained oit by Aristotle, as hayinff tak«ii 
place with respect to Rhetoric *, of which, indeed, we find speci- 
mens in the aiyuments of several of the interlocutors in (He. it 
Oratore. 
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damentally the same views as the ahove ; that is, they 
take for granted that Reasoning may be carried on o/- 
together independently of Language ; which they re- 
gard (as was above remarked) merely as a means oi 
communicating it to others. And a Science or Art 
which they suppose to be confined to this office, they 
accordingly rank very low. 

Such a view I beueve to be very prevalent. The 
majority of men would probably say, if asked, that the 
use of Language is peculiar to Man; and that its office 
is to express to one another our thoughts and feelings. 
But neither of these is strictly true. Brutes do possess 
in some degree the power of being taught to understand 
ttrhat is said to them, and some of them even to utter 
sounds expressive of what is passing within them. But 
they all seem to be incapable of another, very important 
use of language, which does characterize Man ; viz., 
the employment of ** Conmion-terms," ("general- 
terms") formed by Abstraction, as instruments of 
thought ; by which alone a train of Reasoning may be 
carried on. 

And accordingly, a Deaf-mute, before he has been 
taught a Language — either the Finger-language, or 
Reading — cannot carry on a train of Reasoning, any 
more than a Brute. He differs indeed from a Brute in 
possessing the mental capability of employing Lan- 
^age ; but he can no more make use of that capability, 
till He is in possession of some System of arbitrary gen^ 
eral-signs, than a person bom blind from Cataract can 
make use of his capacity of Seeing, till the Cataract is 
removed. 

Hence, it will be found by any one who will ques- 
tion a Deaf-mute who has been taught Language after 
having grown up, that no such thing as a train of Rea- 
soning had ever passed through his mind before he was 
taueht 

ii indeed we did reason by means of those " Abstract- 
ideaft** which some persons talk of, and if the Lask> 
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guage we use senred tmrely to C(mimunicat9 vrith other 
men, then, a person would be able to reason, who had 
no knowledge of any arbitrary Signs. Bat there an 
no grounds for believing that this is possible ; nor con- 
sequently, that *' Abstract-ideas " (in that sens^ of tht 
word) have any existence at all.* 

§ 6. From what has been said, it will be evident thai 
there is hardly any subject to which it is so difficnh to 
introduce the student in a clear and satisfactory manner, 
as the one we are now engaged in. In any other branch 
of knowledge, the reader, if he have any previous ac- 
quaintance with the subject, will usually be so far the 
better prepared for comprehending the exposition of the 

{>rinciple8 ; or if he be entirely a stranger to it, will at 
east come to the study with a mind unbiassed, and ftw 
from prejudices and misconceptions: whereas, in Hm 

* There have been some verj interettiiMr aooounts published, ty 
trmveUen in America, and bj penoni retioing there, of a rizl bmb- 
ed Laura Bridgeman, who bjw been, from birth, not only Deaf^ani* 
Dumb, but also Blind. She has however been taught the Angef^ 
language, and even to read what is printed in raised charaetart, 
and also to write. 

The remaxicable circumstance in reference to the present subfect, 
is, that when she is alone, her fingen art gtnermliy obtervei I* le 
moving, though the signs are so slight and imperfect that othen 
cannot make out what she is thinking of. But if they inquire of 
her, she will tell them. 

It seems that, having once learnt the use of Sigru, she finds the 
necessity of them as an InBtrumeiU qf thought, when thinking dT 
anything beyond mere individual objects of sense. 

And doubtless every one else does the same ; though inour caae, 
no one can (as in the case of Laura Bridgeman) ses the operation : 
nor, in general, can it be hewri ; though some few persons have a 
nabit of occasionally audibly talking to themselves ; or as it it call- 
ed, " thinking aloud." But the Signs we commonly use in aflent 
reflection are merely mental eone^ion$, usuallv, of uttered words : 
and these doubtless, are such as could be hardly at all understood 
Dy another, even if uttered audibly. For we usuallv think in a 
Rind of ahort'hand, (if one may use the expression) like the noiti 
one sometimes takes down on ps^r to help the memory, which con 
sist of a word or two — or even a letter— to suggest a whole aea- 
tence ', so that such notes would be unintelligible to any one •!■•. 

It has been observed also that this girl, w&n asleep, and doubt- 
less dreaming, has hor fingers frequently in motion : being in &oi 
talking in her sleep- See above, \ 4. 
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[msentcaae, it cannot bul happen, that many who liave 
given Mine attention to logical pursuits (or what aie 
usually considered as such) will have ralher been be- 
wildered by fundamentally eiToneous views, than pre- 
pared, by the acquiailion of just principles, for ulterior 
progreaat and that not a few who pretend not to eaj 
acquainlance whatever with the science, wi!t yet have 
imbibed eillier such prejudices against it, or such false 
notions respecting its nature, as cannot but prove obsta- 
cles in their study of it 

There is, however, a diflculty which omeult^u 
■xisla more 01 less in all abstiaCL pursuits; tcndins >ti. 
though It is perhaps more felt in this, and ■"«'p''«i'u- 
DIteii occasions it to be rejected by bwinnersasdryand 
tedious , vii. the difficult of perceivisg to what ulli- 
mate end — to what pmeticai or interesting application 
— the abstract principles lead, which are lint laid before 
the student ; so that he w'ii often have to work his way 
patiently through the inosl laborious part of the system, 
before he can gain any dear idea of the driftandinleri 
tion of it. 

This complaint has often been made bycbemical stn 
dents ; who are wearied with descriptions of OxyRei . 
Hydrogen, and other invisible Elements, before they 
have any knowltdge respecting such bodies as common' 
ly present themselves to the senses. And accordingly 
some teachers of chemistry obviate in a great degree 
this objection, by adopting the analytical Antljiial 
jnsteadof the ryntAdicoi mode of procedure"' •T>>(i»ti- 
when they are first introducing the subject '" l*"""™- 
to beginners; i, e. instead of synlhelieally enumerating 
the elementary subslancee— proceeding next to the 
■impicst combinations of these — and concluding with 
those more complex substances which are of the most 
common occurrence, they begin by analyzing these last, 
and resolving Ihem step by »tep into their simple ele- 
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pendently of the theory, bat must have preceded the 
theory. There must have been Language before a sys- 
tem of Grammar could be devised ; and musical compo- 
sitions, previous to the Science of Music- This, by 
the way, will serve to expose the futility of the popu- 
lar objection against Logic, that men may reason very 
well who know nothing of it. The parallel instences 
adduced, show that such an objection might be applied 
in many other cases, where its absurdity would be ob- 
vious ; and diat tfa^« is no ground for deciding thence, 
^ther that the system has no tendency to improve prac- 
tice, or that even if it had not, it might not still be a 
digni^ed and interesting pursuit 

One of the chief impediments to tlie at- Reasoning 
tainment of a just view ot Ifae nature and process simOar 
object of Logic, is the not fully under- » «u subjects 
standing or not sufficiently keeping in mind, the babob- 
NX8B of the reasoning-process in all cases. If, as the 
ordinary mode of speaking would seem to indicate. 
Mathematical reasaning, and Theological, and Meta- 
physical, and Fddtical, &c. were essentially different 
frcnn each other, i, c. different kinds of reasonings it 
would fc^ow, that supposing there could be at all any 
such science as we have described Lo^c, there must be 
so many difierent species, or at least different branches, 
of Logic. And such is perhaps the most prevailinj^ 
notion. Nor is this mucn to be wondered at : since it 
is evident to all, that some men converse and write, in 
an argumentative way, very justly on one subject, and 
very erroneously on another ; in which again others 
excel, who fail in the former. This error may be at 
once illustrated and r^noved. by considering the par- 
allel instance of Arithmetic ; in which every one is 
aware that the process of a calculation is not affected 
by the nature of the objects, whose numbers are before 
us : but that {e.g.) tiie multiplication of a number is 
the venr same operation, whether it be a number of 
men, of miles, ot of poonds ; though neYet^<«\»eR^ ^^^- 
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sons may perhaps be foand who are accurate in there- 
suits of their calculations relative to natiiral-philosoph]^, 
and incorrect in those of political-economy, from their 
dif&rent degrees of skill in the subjects of these two 
sciences ; not surely because there are di^rent arts of 
Ajrithmetic applicable to each of these respectively. 

Others again, who are aware that the simple system 
of Logic may be applied to all subjects whatever, are 
yet disposed to view it as a pectUiar method of reason- 
ing, and not, as it is, a method of unfolding and ana- 
lyzing our reasoning : whence many have been led (e. g. 
the author of the Philosophy of Khetoric) to talk ol 
comparing Syllogistic-reasoning with Moral- reasoning; 
taking it lor granted that it is possible to reason cor- 
rectly without reasoning logically; which is, in fact, 80 
great a blunder as if any one were to mistake grammar 
for a peculiar language, and to suppose it possible to 
speak correctly without speaking grammatically. They 
have in short considered Logic as an art of reasoning, 
whereas (so faur as it is an art) it is ^^ art of reason- 
ing ; the logician's object being, not to lay down prin- 
ciples by which one may reason, but, by which all mwiC 
reason, even though they are not distinctly aware of 
them : — to lay down rules, not which may be followed 
with advantage, but which cannot possibly be departtd 
from in sound reasoning. These misapprehensiom 
and objections being such as lie on the very threshold 
of the subject, it would have been hardly po|9sible« 
without noticing them, to convey any just notion of 
the nature and aesign of the logical system. 

Origin of § 2. Supposing it then to have been per 
i^gic ceived Uiat the operation of Reasoning 
in all cases the same, the analysis of that operaf 
could not fail to strike the mind as an interesting n 
tcr of inquiry. And moreover, since (apparent) ar 
ments which arc unsound and inconclusive, are ao 
ten employed, either from error or design ; and v' 
<»ven tho.^ who are not misled by these fiUadeiiy 
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otttB at a lou to detect aud expose tbem in a mwineT 
Batisfaeiorjr to othera, or eren to themwlTes ; it could 
not bat appear desirable to laj down aoow reneral 
rules of leasoning applicable to all cases ; by which a 
person might be enabled the more readily and clearlyto 
•tale the groands o( his own convictiim. or of his ob- 
jection to the argmnents of an opponent ; instead of ar- 
guing at landom, without any fixed and acknowledged 
Erinaples to guide his procedure. Such rules woald 
B analogous to those of Arithmetic, which ohriate the 
tediousness and unccrtaintf of calculations in the head i 
wherein, after mnch labour, diffisrent persons might ar- 
rive at diSerent lesulU, without any of them being able 
distinctly to point out the error of the rest. A system 
of such rules, it is obvious, mnst, instead of deserving 
to be called the "art of wrangling," be more justly 
characterized as the " art of cutting short wrangling,'' 
by bringing the parties to issue at once, if not to agree- 
ment; and tbna saving a, waste of ingenuity. 

In pursuing the supposed investigation, ai»It>[i of 
■twill be found that erery Coneluaion is "»'"»"'- 
deduced, in reality, from two other propositions ; (thence 
called Premita ,') for though one of tnese mav be, and 
commonly issappiesaed,it must nevettheleasoeuDdei- 
stood as admitted ; as may easily bo made evident by 
Buppodngtheiiraia/ of the suppressed premiss; which 
will at once invalidate the ar^iment ; t. g. if any one, 
from perceiving that " the w<hU exhiluta marks of de- 
sign," infets that " it must bare had an inte'Jigent au- 
thor," tboagb he mav not beawaie in his own mind of the 
existence of any otnrr premiss, he will readily onder- 
Btand, if il be dtnitd that " whatever exhibits marks of 
design must have had an intelligent author," that the 
affiimative of that proposition isnecessaryto the validi- 
ty of the a^tunent* Or again, if any one on meeting 



* SoidA tihooa* to Cfcll Ihlft prapoflltjga not tprvnti bat p 
tnAfn. Thii kownai li, inliituitliilly^u hu twn i: 
ranuktd) jnit whu Loglotoai bul vluHTar Iwi u 
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with " an animal whidi has horns on the head** inlefi 
that ** it is a ruminant," he will easily perceive that 
this would be no argument to any one who should not 
08 aware of the general fact tlmt " all horned animal^ 
ruminate." 

sviioeism ^^ argument thus stated rejgulariy and 

^ ^ ' at full length, is called a SyUogism ; which 

therefore is evidently not a peculiar hnd qf argnmenl 

but only a peculiar /orm of expression, in whi(2i every 

argument may be stated.* 

When one of the premises is suppressed, (which for 
brevity's sake it usually is) the argument is called an 
Enth>7neme. And it may be worth while to remarki 
Uiat when the argument is in this state, the objections 
of an opponent are (or rather appear to be) of two kinds* 
VIZ. either objections to the assertion itself, or objec- 
tions to its force as an argument E. G. In one of the 
above instances an atheist may be conceived either de- 
ny in^t that the world does exhibit marks of design, or 
denying^ that it follotos from thonce that it had an in- 
ground for believing hli Inference to be a Just one, mutt beli«T« 
this condition to exift 

* Some wriiers, and Locke among other*, who profeu to det|rfw 
what they call " ivllogiatic reaioning," distinctly admit — as Lock* 
dortR t. .•. in ch. xvii. that " M right reasoning may be reduced to Ihit 
form of Syllogism ;*' (which is admitting the utmost that I conoelra 
any Logician maintains) only, there are, he says, other and better 
" wars of rca^oninff :"that is, as he proceeds to explain, people do 
not always, or iiRually . 9rfn$$ their reasoning in a ayllegitlie /arm i 
as it any one had ever doubted that ! Except indeed it be a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review, (in 1839) who in deprecating and derid 
ing all attempt? to adduce crtrfcncet of the truth of Chmtlanitj, ■• 
useless, and t:vun dangerous, for the maM of mankind, (a diacoveiT; 
by the way, which its first promulgators were not enlightened 
enough to fniikit) gives as a reason, that " the Oospcl hai been the 
stay of roiintlf'ss millions who never framed a rjfUogitwL" AmA 
veiy prohabht it is, that Nicodemus for instance, and those whod^ 
Tinted him, when he said " we know that thou art a teacher aeal 
from God ; for no man can do these miracles that thou doeat nr 
cept (Jod be with him." though he spoke grammaticallj and i 
cd conclusively, may have never heard of syllogiaina, or 
nouns and verbs, 

t As the ancient atheists did. 

t As the modem atheists do. 
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tdlig^t utbgr- Now it is imporUnt to keep in mind 
that the only diSsrence in tba Iwo cue* Ib, tbat in tha 
one, the exfrtutd premiai ia denied, in the other tlia 
tupprttted; fai tbr forte oi an argwattit of either pr»- 
miu depends on the othtr pieraica : If both be admilled, 
<he eonclasiaa iegUinutely connected with them caouot 
be denied. 

It ia evidentlr immaterial la the wga.- ,_^ 
•nenl whether the Concluaion be placed "" 

first or last; bnt it may be proper to remark, that ft 
Ptemiis plaoed ^ler its conclasioa is called the Amnw* 
of it, and is introduced by one of those coajuuetioH 
which are called c«iuaf ; vix. ■' since," " because," ba, 
which May ind«ed be employed to designate a Premisa, 
whether it came fnt or last. The iUativt coDJunctioos, 
'* thece/ofe,'.' ttt- desigvale the Conclusion. 

It ia ft circvmetaace which often occa- pnsf tnl 
Bions «Tor and perplexity, that both these mu*. 
flasaea of conjunctions hure alao another signification, 
iMing employsd to denote, lesoectively, CauM and Ef- 
fttt aa well as frtaua and Coacfun'on .- 1- g- If I say 
" this fi*>n4 is rich tecawa the tieaa on it are dourish- 
in^," or " the tr«ea are flourishing, and thtrt/on the 
Mul iDHSt be rich," I employ these coniunctioas to de- 
note the eennezioa of Prtmiti and amciuaon ; for it ia 
plain that the luKuiianee of the trees is not the cause 
of the soil's fertility, but only the cause of mglcnoieing 
JL U again t say, " the trees flourish btcquK the 
grouad is rich," h " the gnmad is rich, and Our^ort 
the trees flaunt," I am using the very gome coniunc- 
lioiu todeaatelhe coaDeiioD of mnw and tjfcct ; lor in 
this ease, the laxariance of the baea, bein^ evidei 
Uw eye, wanU hardly 
need to be aecomitltd tot 



nea, being e< 
eye, wanU hardly need to be ftvetd, but might 
' '> be aeciHMttd ior. 
re an, howerer, many eases, in which the Canse 
loyed to frovt Ae existence of its ESect ; espe- 

Mijar-proniii Ii altcn eillsd tba PrUuifU ; ud th« wgcd 
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rg^aments relating to fiUun evMlit m 9^-g- 

a favounible weather any one aigueBtlMil A 

likely to be abundant:* tiie catuv uid tte . 

1 that case, coincide. And this cootrilmtM to 

ag so often confounded together in other tmmt* 

n an argument, such as Um enu&ples aboif^ 

t is, as has been said, impoeeible lor My tm/h 

mitsboth Premises, to aroid admittiiig tiio Coft- 

an may perhaps deny, or doubt, aad reqiiin MtnC 
1 aninials that are hohied do mminite. HvJm it 
ceivable that he may eren not deeilv undenmi 
** ruminant ** means; but still it will be not tll» 

:lear to him, that, supptmnf these' Fktnuaes giaal- 

ne Conclusion must be *dmi*t4?d. 

jid even if you suppose a case where cme or both of' I | 

Premises shall be manifestly £aise and abeUrd, this f ^ 

1 not alter the eonelusivtnmici the Reasoninr; 
ud|) the conclusion itself may perhaps be absurd i3- 

Tor instance, **A11 the Ape-tribe are originsDj 
cended from Reptiles or Insects: Mankind are of 

Ape-tribe; therefore Mankind tie originally de* 
tided from Reptiles or Inseets:" here* ereiy oatf 
old perceive the falsity of all thne<rf these prc^posi- 
is. But it is not the less true that the oondusiOB 
oua from those premises, and that (^ they wen tme^ 
yould be true also. 

pptrent But there will be frequently an m pmnM 
VttBMnti. connexion of Premises with a CondusMT 
ich does not in reality follow from dien», thou^ 

inattentive or un^ilful, tile aigument may apv 
>e valid. And there are many crther cases m WB 
oubt may exist whether the argument be valid or n 
. whether it be possible or not to admit the Prenr 
[ yet deny the Conciusion. It is-of the highesf 
iance, therefore, to lay down some legidsr fo 

B«e Appendix. No. 1. art. JImmm. 8m ftlto JUhSOTli 
blxcept cerUio rroDcbi NthmlistL 
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which eretv TBlid argument may he reduced, and to 
devise arula which shall show the validity trf every ar- 
gnment in th&t fono, and conBequenlly the unBoundncBB 
of any a^rarent BrgumenI which cannot be reduced lo 
it £■ G. If such an argument as this be proposed, 
" every mtional agent is accountable; bniles are not 
lalional annts ; therefore they aje not accountable:" oi 
BgaJD, " all wise legislaton suit their laws (o the gen- 
ius of their nation ; Solon did this ; therefore he was n 
wise legislator :" there are some, perhaps, who wonld 
not perceive any fallacy in such arguments, especially 
if enveloped in a cloud of words ; and still more, when 
the conchision it true, or (which comes to the mme 
point) if they are disposed to believe it: and others 



the fallacy. Now these [apparent] arguments exactly 
correspond, respectively, with the following, the absur- 
dity of the conclaslonsfrom which is manifest; " every 
horse is an animal ; sheep are not horses ; therefore they 
ate not animals;" and, "all vegetables grow; an ani- 
mal grows ; therefore it is a vegetable." These last 
examples, I have sud. correspond ctactly (considered 
uargurnents) with the former; thequcstion respecting 
the validity of an Argument, being, not whether the 
conclusion be tnte, but whether ityo^/owu from the pre- 
mises adduced. 

This modest exposingafallacy, by hrinring forward 
a similar one whose conclusion is obvioasly absurd, is 
often, and very advantageously, resorted to in address- 
ing those who are ignoianl of Logical rules;* but to 
■ An cipainn of nma of Hume'f UJioIh In hit " Eiuj on 
Mincing" tal cliewhsre, wu UUmpled, an Ihii plan. ■ few T«ri 

Ufunimt reuuireii.bulwhich I leeao ttugnuuDitKknsn'liilK. 
lag) ntlUad " HlKnriB Daubti rrllUTsU Stpileen DuoDipirU ;• 
ta wUeh It WH ihswD IhUlhs tilitance gr Ibu eitraordlurr fn- 
Ha could not, OD HnmCi prlnciplei. ba icoeiiEd u ■ well aulbuD- 
ticatad&ct; >IiK<llnili sn ertdaiualcia itniiig Uianlhat whleli 
•amrta thi SsitptBrs-liiitoriH. 

tw ■ diu daraloiiaaiit of iha niadc In which thii lul iTidasM 
•pnslHUBaalmliidiiHa " Uiiida on luplnUon." p-Wt— 4B 
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lay down such rules, and employ them as a test, is evi. 
dently a safer and more compendious, as well as a more 
philosophical mode of proceeding. To attain these, it 
would plainly be necessary to analyze some dear and 
vdlid arguments, and to observe in what their conclu- 
siveness consists. 

Anaiysii of Let US then examine and analyze such 
an argument an example as one of those first giyen: 
for instance, ** Every animal that has horns on the head 
is ruminant; the Elk has horns on the head; therefore 
the Elk is ruminant" It will easily be seen that the 
validity [or <* conclusiveness;" or " soundness"] of the 
Argument does not at all depend on our conviction of 
the truth of either of the Premises; or even on our un- 
derstanding the meaning of them. For if we substitutt 
for one of the things we are speaking about, some un- 
meaning S}rmbol, (such as a letter of the alphabet) 
which may stand for anything that may be agreed om 
^ e Reasoning remains tne same. 

For instance, suppose we say, (instead of *' animal 
that has horns on the head,") " Every X is ruminant ; 
the Elk is X ; therefore the Elk is ruminant;" the Ar- 
gument is equally valid. 

And again, instead of the word " ruminant," let us 
put the letter " Y :" then the argument " Every X is Y; 
the Elk is X ; therefore the Klk is Y ;" would be a valid 
argument as before. 

And the same would be the case if you were to put 
" Z " for " the Elk :" for the syllogism « Every X is 
Y; Z is X; therefore Z is Y," is completely valid, 
whatever you suppose the Symbols X, Y, and Z ta 
stand for. 

Any one may try the experiment, by substituting for 
X, Y, and Z, respectively, any word he pleases; and 
^e will find that, if he does but prese'rve the same/oi^m 
of expression, it will be impossible to admit the truth 
of the Premises, without admitting also the truth of the 
Conclusion. 
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And it ia worth observing hue, that . , , , 
nothing is so likely to lead to thal-Tejy ,^t?^ 
cominon.tboughaeeininglystiange— emit, ■>»<l ihough 
of auppoaiDg oiUMlves to uadentaiul dia- 1,^^'*'" *" 
tincllf what in teality we understand but 
Terj uapeilectly, oi not at all, as the want of attention 
to what has been just explained- 

A man reads — or even writes — many pages perhaps, 
of an argumenlulive ivoA, in which one or more of the 
terms employed convey nothing distinct to his mind: 
and yet he is liable to overlook this circumstance, from 
finding that he clearly understands the ArgvmtnU. He 
may be said, in one sense, to wuUrstand vi/uxt he it 
nading; because he can perfectly follow the train qf 
lUiuoning, itself- But flat, peihaps, he might equally 
well do, if he were to substitute for one of the wonia 
employed, X, or Z, or any other such unknown Sym- 
boT; aa in the eiamples above. But a man will often 
confound leather, the vruUrtiandiTig <tftht ArgvmtnU, 
in themselves, and theuniffritan^in^q/^lAf mords tm- 
floytd, and of the nature of the ihings those words 

It appears then, that valid Reasoning, when regularly 
expressed, has its validity [or conclusiveneBs] made 
evident from the mere form of tht txpnstion itself, 
independentljr of an^ re^rd to the sense of the words. 

1q examining this form, in such an example as that 
jnet given, you will observe that in the first Premise 
(" X is Y,") it is assumed universally of die Cfou of 
Uinge (whatever it may be) which "X" denotes, that 
" Y " may be affirmed of them : and in the other Premise, 
('■ Z is X ") that " Z " (whatever it may stand for) is 
nfiTTtd to that Class, as eomprthtnded in iL Now it 
is evident that whatever is said of the whiiU of a Class, 
may be said of anything that is comprehended [or " in- 
diued,''or "Goniained,"] in that Claoa: sothatweate 
thus authorized to say (in the conclusion) that "Z" 
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Thus also, in the example first given, havine assumed 
oniversally, of the Class of ** Things which exhibit 
marks of design," that they '* had an inteUigent maker," 
and then, in tne other Premiss, having referred ** The 
world " to that Class, we conclude that it may be as- 
serted of "The world" that «it had an inteU^nt 
maktr." 

And the process is the same when anythuig is denied 
of a whole Class. We are e^ally authorized to deny 
the same, of whatever is comprehended under that Class. 
For instance, if I say, "No liar is deserving of trust; 
this man is a liar ; therefore he is not deserving of trust ;* 
I here deny " deserving of trust," of the whole Class 
denoted by the word " liar ;" and then 1 refer « this 
man " to that Class ; whence it follows that ** deserv* 
ingof trust " may be denied of him. 

This argument also will be as manifestly valid, if (as 
in the former case) you substitute for the words which 
have a known meaning, any undetermined Symbols, 
such as letters of the alphabet. " No X is Y ; Z is X ; 
therefore Z is not V," is as perfect a syllogism as the 
other with the affirmative conclusion. 

And here it is to be observed, that by 
JrJJd^fM.. " ^^^" is meant throughout this treatise, 
not merely a " Head " or " general-descrip- 
tion" to which several things are actually referred, 
but one to which an indefinite number of thinp might 
conceivably he referred ; viz., as many as (in the coBo- 
ouial pHrase) may " answer to the description.** E.G. 
One may conceive that when the first-created man ex- 
isted alone, some superhuman Bein^ may have contem- 
plated him not merely as an individual bearing the pro- 
per-name of Adam, but also, by Abstraction, sim])ly, as ' 
possessing those attributes which we call collectively 
" humanity," [" human-nature ;''] and may have ap- 
plied to him a name — such as " Man" — implying those 
attributes, [that description] and which would conse- 
ouently suit equally well any of his descendants. 
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When then anything is said to be <* referred to such 
and such a Class " this is to be understood either of an 
actual, or what may be called KpoitrUial Class: t. e. 
the word Class is used whether there actually exist, or 
not, several things to which the description will apply. 
For it is evident, that, in any case, we refer something 
to a certain Class in conseqaenu of that thing*s possess- 
ing certain attributes, and not, viu versd. And this 
beinfl" kept in mind, there is a convenience in employ- 
ing tne word " Class ** instead of introducing circum- 
locution by always speaking of " description." 

It will bie found, then, on examination, that all valid 
arguments whatever may be easily reduced to such a 
form as that of the foregoing syllogisms; and that 
consequently the principle on which they are con- 
structed is the UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE of Reasoning. So 
elliptical, indeed, is the ordinary mode of expression, 
even of those who are considered as prolix writers — t. e. 
so much is implied and left to be understood in the 
course of argument, in comparison of what is actually 
stated, (most men being impatient, even to excess, of 
iiny appearance of unnecessary and tedious formality of 
statement,) that a single sentence will often be found, 
though perhaps considered as a single argument, to con- 
tain, compressed into a short compass, a chain of sever- 
al distinct arguments. But if each of these be fully 
developed, and the whole of what the author intended 
to imply be stated expressly, it will be found that all 
the steps even of the longest and most complex train of 
reasoning, may be reduced into the above form.* 

It is a mistake (which might appear Metninrof 



scarcely worthy of notice, had not so many, " loneafi 
even esteemed writers, fallen into it) to **""»•" 
imagine that Aristotle and other Ic^icians meant to pro- 
pose that this prolix form of unfolding arguments should 

* One of the ancionti it reported to hare compered Logic to the 
eloMd flit, and Rhetoric to the open hand. ***' me it appeata that 
%b rtttTM of thif comparison wouM \er eet 
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vuTvraBiW snpcnod^t in MndBcnMbTS uMOOMMb ^m 
eommon xozins of eipresaion; and tlnt» **to nmem 
logically,** means, to ilite «11 aiyqpcnto «t fall hn g t h 
in the syllonstie fotm ; nad Anatotlo 1^0 evm mi 
chmmd wi£ in c oiia igleii ey lor not doing ao. h iMi 
bean said that •< in hia IVmImm ^ AUm , POAki, |«.. 
he arjgfiies like a ratioBai eraatore. and Mver anoapli 
tohringhisowasjraleaiiartopiBctiQe."* Aairellwipl 
achemist he chaiged wfth laeoawsteijcyformaking^ia 
of any of tiie e o a^ponnd aahatances that are *>«— "^^ 
employed, without ^nmomAj analyiing aad naoM^g 
them mtotibeir mmj^ e la aw n ia; aaii>eU might ilaa 
imagined that, •'to apeak gnnmatMaUsr,* maaM ti 
^aratcf^eryaenteDoawevtler. The chemist (to ponma 
the iUostaitioB) keeps by him his tasts and his method 
of analysis, to be ampl^ad when any sobstanoe is efr 
iered to his notice, me ooaupositiQii of which has ntt 
been ascertained, or in which adulteration is snspeelad* 
Now a fallacy may qidy be oomparad to some advllai^ 
aled compovnd; '* it «OBBsts of an inrauoos mixtan 
of troth and lals^odd, ao artanglef—ao inti um l dy 
blended--4hat the fialaehood ia (in the cheaucal plmM| 
hM m solviumi <Hia drop en aouid logic la iMl 
test which imwediatdy disunitas diem, nnkea M 
Foreign substance Tisnile, and predpitalea it to tfK A 
bottom.''t W d 

Aristotle*! § 4. Bat to resome die inveetig>tiwi^J.: J 
^'^^ the principlea of Reaaonin|;: tha MoriKJ 
resulting fitmi the eiamination of aayBotpma IB Aaf^lf^ 

Sing fonn, and of the applicatioii of wkieh, omy ^iMiK 
ai]^;iunent is in reality an inatanoe, ia, '■that ^MjIp^ ^ 
erer is predicated (i.«.amniied or denied) unii 
anjr Class of thinas, may be predicated, inlikai 
(vtr. affirmed or denied) of any thing compnhi 

• Lord Kamm. ' ^.: 

t Thif excellent iUaitntkm k eflod from % ptMnn Is tm\ 
mompoaphlet. «* A« TiimJillw oC KetfH Ugg> ^ 
4i«tefe, ttouli in a hMly anawtioa, gVHl HMk er 1 
imUu kDowSdfv of yi WEjMt 
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tb»t ChM." This ia the principle, etaamealy, called 
tbedktumdeimtnirtnvllo, tor the mdication of vhieb 
we ore indebted to Aristotle, and which is the keystone 
of biB whole logical BTStem. 

It is KtDftrkable that eonie, otheiwiM judicious wri- 
ten, should hare been so carried away by theii zeal 
a^Dst that philosopher, as to speak with scorn and ri- 
dicule of this principle, on account of ils obTiousoesa 
and sinitilieity ; thou^ tbey would pmbabiy perceire 
at oDee, in any other case, tliat it ia the greatest triumph 
of fALloaophy to lefer many, and seemingly veiy rari- 
CHis, phenomena to one, waTeiy few, simple principles; 
and utat the more aiinpk and evident such a principle 
is, piovided it be tnly applicable to all the casee in 

SieMioo, the greater is its value and scientific beauty. 
, indeed, any priiwiple be regarded as not thus appU- 
cable.lAatiaanobjectkMtoitofadiKrentlrind. Such 
an otjeetion gainst Aristotle'e Dictum, iko one has eter 
attannted to titablith by any kind of proof ; bnt it has 
often Men tofan for granttd ; it bemg (as has been 
atated) Terr commonly sappoeed, without examination, 
that the syllogim is a diitmct kind of argvumrtt, and 
that the rales of it accordingly do not appFy, nor were 
intendedlo apply,Ioallieasoningwhalever. Dr.Camp- 
bell* endeavours, under this misapprehension, with 
some ingenuity, and not without an airof plausibility, 
to show that every syllogism must be futile and worth- 
less, because the premises virtually asaen the Concln< 
sicm little dieaming, of course, that his objections, how- 
ever specious, lie aninal the procas of rtaioning itttlf, 
nnivenallyj and wQl, iherefoie, of course apply to thoM 
very aigtunenls which be is himself adducing. He 



ployed in lopping the boughs, thai he nneonsciously cut 
off the bough on whicfahc was standing. 
It is still more eztraoidinary to find olha auunea^ 

• ■■ PUhMpbr oIRkalnrfe." 
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■athora* adopdng, ezpMily, tte tot "um olJMlkiM 
and yet distinctly admrttiBg tin poMDility of radncii^; 
erery coune of aignnent to a mnm of syllogimfr, 

Miftake ra- ^® ^' ^^^^"^ wiiltn brings tti obMOliott 
■paeUng tk« against the Dietun of Aristods, whick it 
5^^*%^ ®' may be wnft while to iiotioe biiefly«.lK 
thadiotom. the^ake of settiQg k a clearer light lU 

real character and object of tlStt Frindide. Its efplii- 
cation being, as has been aeen, to a imlar and oQp* 
elusive Syllogimn, he fafpoees it intended to pvofon^ 
make evideni the eonduiTeness of such a syllogiflas 
and remarks how unphiloeophical it is to attanpt ^- 
ing a tUmonttration ^a dmondraUon* And certainly 
the chaige would be jurt, if we could imagine the li^ 
gician*8 object to be, to itunam ike urtatniy of a eoa^ 
elusion wmch we are supposed to have alreac^arriT^ 
at by the clearest poesiUe mode ci prooL But it m 
▼eiy strange that each an idea should ever have oeein*. 
red to one who had even the slightest tincture of Natiiv 
ral-philoeoDhy : for it might as well be imagined that a 
hiiosoii' 



natural philosopher's or a chemisfs design is to stren^lh*. 
en the testimony of our senses by dprton' reasom^gi 
and to convince us that a stone when thrown will U|| .' 
the ground, and that gunpowder will explode when ft 



because they show that .aeoording to their principlH^/ 
those phenomena must take place as they da BitWf 
would be reckoned a mark <» the gr oesest ffjoaam^ 
and stupidity not to be aware that their object m uq/ti 
prove the existence of an individual phenooienoii, mil 
our eyes have witnessed, but (as tne phrase i^ to-fli 
count for it : f . «« to show according to what »rmt^ 
it takes place ; — to refer, in short, me mdiwimml m 
to a general law of nature. The object of AtillQ^ 
Dictum is precisely analogous; he had^doublkr 
thought of adding to the foree of any individwl>' 
gism; his design was to point out the genenilfr 

•AiDnsidd BUwrt; WiBsiimliy, yoitt t mi* Ust 
eh. 17. \ 4. 
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on which that process is condacted which takes place 
in each syUogigm. And as the Laws* of nalare (ui 
they are callea) are in reality merely g«iw7iifeed/acM, 
of which all the phenomena commg under them are 
particular Instances ; so, the proof drawn from Arifr- 
totle'B Dictum is not a distinct deEnonstration brought 
to conlimi anolhct demonstration, but is merely a. gen- 
eralized and atwtract statement of tdl demonstration 
whatever ; and is, therefore, in fact, tht very demon' 
itration which {mvlata mutandis) accommodated to the 
various sahjecl-mBlters, is actually employed in each 
particular case. 

In Older to trace more distinctly the dif- i^gDfciuin 
ferent stepa of the abstracting process, by miuianieni at 
which any particular airument may he ■/so"';''* in 
brought imo the most general form, we 
may first lake a syllogism (i. e. an argument stated ac> 
cniately and at full length,) such as the example for- 
merly given," whatever ex hlbi la marks of design, Sic," 
and then somewhat generalize the expression, by sub- 
■tituting [as in algebra) arbitrary uiuneaning symbols 
for the significaat terms that were originally used ; the 
syllogiBm will then stand thus: "every Bis A; C is 
B; therefore Cis A." The reasoning, when thus slat- 
ed, is no less evidently valid, whatever terms, A. B, 
and C, respectively, may be supposed to stand for. 
Such terms may indeed be inserted as to make all oi 
some of the assertions folu; Wl it will still be no less im- 
possible for any one who admih the truth of the pre- 
mue), in on areumeni thus constructed, to deny the 
conclusion; onu this it is that constitutes Ibe conelu- 

Viewing therflhe syllogtsm thus expressed, it ap- 
pears clearly, that " A stands for any t/ung tshalevir 
that is affirmed of a certain entire class," (ci«. of every 
B) "which class comprehends or contains in it tome- 
Ihinpelte," vix. C. (of which B is, in the second pm 

' AppemUi, No. 1. ut. Ltw 
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misB, affirmed) ; and that, oonaequently. the fint tem 
(A) is, in the conclusion, predicatiBd of the third C 

Now to assert the yalidity of this process, now befoit 
us, is to state the triry Dictum we are treating of, with 
hsu-dly even a verbal alteration : viz, : 

1. Any thing whatever, predicated of a whole dass, 

2. Under which class aomething else is contained, 

3. May be predicated of that which is so contained. 
The three members into which the Maxim is here 

distributed, correspond to the three propositions of the 
syllogism to which they are intenoed respectively to 
apply.* 

utility of '^^ advantage of substituting for the 
non-fignifi. terms, in a regular syllogism, arbitrary 
cmnt gymboU. unmeaning symbols, such as letters of the 
alphabet, is much the same as in Geometry: the Rei^ 
soning itself is then considered, by itself, clearly, and 
without any risk of our being misled by the truth or 
falsity of the conclusion ; which is, in fact, accidental 
and variable ; the essential point being, as far as the 
argument is concerned, the connexion bettoeen tha 
premises and the conclusion. We are thus enabled to 
embrace the general principle of all reasoning, and to 
perceive its applicability to an indefinite number of in* 
dividual cases. That Aristotle, therefore, should hsff 
been accused of making use of these symbols for tha 
purpose of darkening his demonstrations, and that tap 
oy persons not unacquainted with Geometry and Alfl^ 
bra, is truly astonishmg. If a geometer, instead of^t 
signaling the four angles of a square by four lattui^ 
were to call them north, totUh, east, and Ufestp he woiild 
not render the demonstration of a theorem die eUMTS 
and the learner would be much more- likely to be per* 
plexed in the application of it 

It belongs then exclusively to a Syllogism, propcri^ 
so called (t. e. a valid argument, so statM that its €Qf 
tlusiveness ia evident from the mere form of At « 

• 8m Book It. ch. Ui. k 1 
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preaaion,) that if letters, or any other unmeaning sym- 
bols, be substituted for the several terms, the validity 
of the argument shall still be evident. Whenever this 
is not the case, the supposed argument is either unsound 
and sophistical, or else may be reduced (without any 
alteration of its meaning) into the syllogistic form; 
in which form, the test just mentioned may be applied 
to it. 

Some persons have remarked of the Tmeoharac 
" Dictum " (meaning it as a disparagement) ter of tha die- 
that it is merely a somewhat circuitous *"^ 
explanation of what is meant by a Class. It is, in truth, 
just such an explanation of mis as is needful to the 
student, and which must be kept before his mind in 
reasoning. For we should recollect that not only every 
Class [the Sign of which is, a ** Common-term"] com- 
prehends under it an indefinite number of individuals— 
and often of other Classes — differing in many respects 
from each other, but also most of those individuals and 
classes may be referred, each, to an indefinite number 
of classes according as we choose to abstract this point 
or that, from each. 

Now to remind one, on each occasion, that so and so 
is referable to such and such a Class, and that the class 
which happens to be before us comprehends such and 
such things — this is precisely all that is ever accomplish- 
ed by Reasoning. 

For one may plainly perceive, on looking at any of 
the examples above, that when we assert both the 
Premises taken in conjunction, we have, virtually, 
implied the Conclusion. £lse, indeed, it would not be 
impossible (as it is) for any one to deny the Conclusion, 
Vrho admits both Premises.* 

* Hence, some have coniidered it u a diiparagement to a SjUo* 
gism (which thej iroafine to be one kind of Argament) that jou 
can gain no new truth trom it ; the Gonclniions it ettabliihet being 
In fact known alreadj, by every one who haf admitted the 
^miiei. 

Since, howerer, a Syllogiain is not a certain distinct kind ofar* 
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Detection of What is Called an unsound or fallacious 
unsound arga- argument (t. e. an apparent argument, 
ments. wEich IS, in reality, none) cannot, of 

course be reduced into this form ; but when stated in 
the form most nearly approaching to this that is possi- 
ble, its fallaciousness becomes more evident, from its 
nonconformity to the foregoing rule : e. s. ** whoever 
is capable of deliberate crime is responsible ; an infant 
is not capable of deliberate crime ; therefore, an infant 
is not responsible," (see § 3) ; here the term " responsi- 
ble" is affirmed universally of " those capable of delib- 
erate crime ;" it might, therefore, according to Aristo- 
tle's Dictum, have been affirmed of any thing contained 
under that class ; but, in the instance l>efore us, nothing 
is mentioned as contained under that class ; only, the 
term " infant" is excluded from that class ; and though 
what is affirmed of a whole class may be affirmed of 
any thing that is contained under it, there is no ground 
for supposing that it may be denied of whatever is not 
so contained ; for it is evidently possible that it may be 
applicable to a whole class and to something else be- 
sides. To say e. g. that all trees are vegetables, 
does not imply that nothing else is a vegetable ; nor, 
when it is said, that " all who are capable of deliberate 
crime are responsible," does this imply, that " no others 
are responsible," for though this may be very true, 
it has not been asserted in the premiss before us ; and 
in the analysis of an arg;ument, we are to discaid all 
consideration of what might be asserted ; contemplating 
only what actuaily is laid down in the premises. It is 
evident therefore, that such an apparent argument as 
the above does not comply with the rule laid down, 
nor can be so stated as to comply with it ; and is con- 
sequently invalid. 

Again, in this instance, " food is necessary to life ; 

gument, but any argument whatever, stated in a regular form, the 
complaint, such as it is, lies against Reasoning altogether. In B 
V eh. 2, tiijs point is more fully explained. 
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corn ia food ; therefore, com is neceaeary to life ;" the teim 
" neceesarj- to life" is affirmed of food, tut not uniwr- 
lally ; for it is ru}t said of tutrT/ kind qfjood:lhe 
meaning of the assertion being manifestly titX " lorra 
food is necessary to life ;" so Qiat, expressed in sym- 
bols, the apparent argument might stand thua ; " Some 
X ia Y; ZisX; therefore Z isY." Here again, there- 
fore, the mle baa not been complied with, since thai 
which has been predicated, [affirmed or deoied] not of 
the wliolt, bat of a part only of a certaiii claas, eanaot 
be, on that ground, predicated of iehattver ia contain- 
ed under that claas. 

There is an argument against miracles by the well- 
kivtwn Mr.Hume, which Das perplexed many peraona, 
and which exactly correaponda to the above. It may 
be stated thue : " Teslinion^ is a kind of evidence more 
likely to be false, than a miracle to be true f (or, as it 
may be expressed in other wcvds, we have more rea- 
son to expect that a witness should lie, than tbatamir- 
ade should occur) " the evidence on which the Cbria- 
lian miracles are believed, is testimony ; therefore the 
evidence on which the Christian miiaclea are believed 
is mora likely to be false than a miiede to be true." 

Here it is evident that what is spoken of in the first 
of Iheae Premises, ia, " tome testimony ;" not " all tesd- 
mony," [or any tehattver.l and by " a witness" we un- 
dersbmd, " lome witness," not, tttry witness : so that 
thta apparant argument has exactly the aame fault as 
the one above.' 

^ 5. The fallacy in these last cases is, what ia uau 
ally described in logical laneuage as consisting in thi 
'' nondiatribntion of the midcUe term ;" i. e. ita not being 
employed to denote a/t the objects to which it is appli- 
cable. In order to unilersland this phiase, it is necea- 
snry to observe, (hat aProposilion being an expression 
m w'li'ih one thing is said, i. c. affirmed or denied of 
B7iotJii>t, («. g- " A. ia B,") both that of which some 

• S« A|i|>«D<iji U. Eample No. M 
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thing is said, and that which is said of it (t. e* both A 
and B,) are called ** terms ; from their being (in their na- 
ture) the extremes or boundaries of the Proposition : 
and there are, of course, two, and but two, terms in a 
proposition (though it may so happen that either ol 
them may consist either of one word, or of several ;) 

Distribution ^uid a term is said to be " distributed," 

of terms, when it is taken universally, so as to 
slHiid for everything it is capable of being applied to; 
.-iinl consequently " undisinbuted," when it stands for a 
portion only of the things signified by it: thus** off 
food,'' or every kind of food, are expressions which im- 
ply the distribution of the term " food ;" "some food" 
would imply its non-distribution. And it is also to be 
observed that the term of which, in one premiss, some- 
thing is affirmed or denied, and to which, in the other 
premiss, something else is referred as contained in it, 
is called the " middle" term in the syllogism, as stand- 
ing between the other two {viz. the two terms of the 
conclusion,) and being the medium of proof. Now it 
is plain, that if in each premiss a par^ only of this mid- 
dle-term is employed, i. e. if it be not at all distributed, no 
conclusion can be drawn. Hence, if, in the example for- 
merly adduced, it had been merely stated that ** sonU' 
thing" (not " whatever,^* or "everything'*) " which ex- 
hibits marks of design, is the work of an intelligent an* 
thor," it wouM not have followed, from the world*s ex- 
hibiting marks of design, that that is the work of an in- 
telligent author. 

It is to be o^.served, also, that the words " all" and 
"ever}-," which mark the distribution of a term, and 
*' some,*' which nrirks its non-distribution, are not al- 
ivnv-s expressed : iliey are frequently understood, and left 
I' I Im» supplied by the context ; e. g. " food is necessary ;• 
vi/. ** some food :" '* man is mortal ;** viz. ** every man." 

iiidr.finitc Pu) positions thus expressed are called 

»Topo.ition». ^y ]oir,ciana " indefinite » because it is left 

UM letermined by the form of the expression whethu 
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the '* subject" (the term of which something is affinned 
or denied bein^ called the " subject** of the proposition, 
and that which is ^d of it, the " predicate**)be dis- 
tributed or not. Nevertheless it is plain that in every 
Sroposition the Subject either is, or is not, meant to be 
istributed ; though it be not declared whether it is or 
not. Consequently, every proposition, whether ex- 
pressed indennitely or not, must be understood as either 
"universal" or *• particular :** those being called Uni- 
versal in which the predicate is said of the whole of the 
subject (or, in other words, where the subject is distri- 
buted) ; and those P^cular, in which it is said only 
of a part of the subject; e. g. " All men are sinful," 
is universal; ** some men are sinful," particular. And 
this division of propositions is, in logicd language, said 
to be according to tneir " quantity." 

But the distribution or non-distribution qn^itity and 
of the predicate is entirely independent of quality of pro 
the qtmntity oi the proposition; nor are po'i'ion** 
the signs " all" and " some" ever affixed to the predi- 
cate ; because its distribution depends upon, and is in- 
dicated by, the ** qwjUitif* of the proposition ; ?. e. its 
being affirmitave or negative ; it being a universal rule, 
that the predicate of a negative proposition is distribu- 
ted, and of an affirmative, undistributed. The reason 
of this may easily be understood, by considering that a 
term which stands for a whole Class may be applied to 
(i. e. affirmed of) any thing that is comprehended under 
that class, though the term of which it is thus affirmed 
may be of much narrower extent than that other, and 
may, therefore, be far from coinciding with the whole 
of It. Thus it may be said with tnith, that " the Ne- 
groes are uncivilized,'* though the term uncivilized be 
of much wider extent than " Negroes,** comprehending, 
besides them, Hottentots, &c. ; so that it would not oe 
allowable to assert, that **a// who are uncivilized are 
Negroes;" it is evident, therefore, that it is a jwit only 
of the term <* uncivilized" that has been affirmed of 
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« Negroes :*' and the same reasoning applies to every 
affirmative proposition ; for though it may so happen 
that he subject and predicate coincide ; t. e. or of equal 
extent, as, e .g. <*ali men are rational animals;" " all 
equilateral triangles are e(juiangular ;" (it being equally 
true, that ** all rational animals are men,'' and that ** all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral ;)yet this is not 
implied by the form of the expi'ession ; since it would 
be no less true, that " all men are rational animals," 
even if there were other rational animals besides 
Man. 

It is plain, therefore, ih^XM any part of the predicate 
is applicable to the subject, it may be affirmed, and, of 
course, cannot be denied, of that subject ; and conse- 
quently, when the predicate is denied, of the subject, 
tnis implies that no part of that predicate is applicable 
to that subject; t. e. that the whole of the predicate is 
denied of tne subject ; for to say e. g. that ** no beasts 
of prey ruminate," implies that beasts of prey are ex- 
cluded from the whole class of ruminant animals, and 
consequently that *' no ruminant animals are beasts of 
prey." And hence results the above-mentioned rule, 
that the distribution of the predicate is implied in ne- 
gative propositions, and its non-distribution, in af- 
nrmatives. 

Non-distri- "^^^ learner may perhaps be startled at 
bution of the bein^ told that the predicate of an affirma- 
atoSives*" ^^^ ^^ we u«r distributed; especially as Al- 
drich has admitted that accidentally this 
may take place ; as in such a proposition as " all equi- 
lateral triangles are equiangular ;" but this is not accu- 
rate : he might have said that in such a proposition as 
the above, the predicate is distributable, but not that 
it is actually distributed: i. e. it so happens that "all 
equiangular triangles are equilateral;" but this is not 
implied in the previous assertion ; and the point to be 
considered is, not what might he said with truth, but 
what actually has been said. And accordingly mathe- 
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matiinniia giye distinct demonatiBtiona of the abore two 
propositions. 

if it happen 1o be m^ object to assert (hat the Predi- 
cate as weU as the Subject of a certain affirmative pro- 
r'lion is to be understood as distributed — and if I say, 
instance, " all equilateral Uiangles, and no olhert, 
are equiai^ular,"— 1 am asserting, in realilTi not one pro- 
position, merely, but tvro. And this is the casewnen- 
ever the proposition I slate is understood (whether from 
the meaning of the words employed, or from the gen- 
eral drift of the discourse) to imply that the whole of 
the Predicate Is meant to be affirmed of the Subject. 

Thus, it I sav of one number — suppose 100 — that it 
is the square of anotlier. as 10, then, Utia is understood 
by every one, from his knowledge of the notura qf 
numbtfs, lo imply, what are, in reality, the Ivo pro- 
positions, that 1 00 is " the square of 1 0," and also that 
"the square of 10 is 100." So also, if I say that 
" Bomulua n-as the first Icing of Rome," this implies, 
from th<; peculiar tignification of the words, that " the 
first king of Home was Romulus." 

Terms ibus related to each other are called in tech- 
nical langiiagc, " convertible" [or" equivalent"] terms 
But iheu, fou are lo observe that when you not only 
affirm one term of another, but also affirm (or imply) 
that these are " convertible'' terms, you are malcing not 
merely one a.ssertion, but Iiro. 

It IS to be remembered, then, thai it is siitribatlon 
not sufficient lor the middle term to occitr t>l midill* 
in a univer^ proposition ; since if that t"™"- 
NOposition l>e an affirmative, and the middle term be 
the predicate of it, it will not be distributed : «. g. if in 
the example formerly given, it had been merely assert- 
ed, that "all tbe works of an intelligent author show 
marks of design," and that " tbe universe shows marks 
of design," nothing could have been proved ; since, 
Ihciigh both these propositions are universal, the mid- 
dle-term is made the. predicate in each, and both are 
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aflirmatiye; andacoordinglT.tlieraleof Ariatode»]^ 
here complied with, nnoe toe term '* work of an intfll* 
ligent author/* which is to be prored applicable to " the 
universe,** would not have been affinned of the middle- 
tenn (« what nhows marka of desiijpO under wliich 
" universe" is contained; bat die middlc-tenn on tlw 
contrary, would have been affinned of it 

If, however, one of the premisea be negatiret flia 
middle-term may then be made the predicate of tfaatt and 
will thus, according to the above remark, be di a ti flm lB d ; 
e. g. « no ruminant animala are predaeioua; the lion if 
predacious ; therefore the lion is not ruminant f* thia if 
a valid syllogism ; and the middle term (predadona) ia 
distributed by beins made the predicate of a ne^pi^ 
proposition. The form, indeed, of the syllogism la not 
that prescribed by the Dictum, but it may easily be ra- 
duced to that form, by stating tiie first proposition thw: 
** no predacious aninuds are ruminant ;** which ia mani- 
festly implied (as was above remarked) in the aasertiaa 
that ** no ruminant animals are predacious f The ayi- 
logism will thus appear in the form to which the dietnm 
applies. 
The dictum It is not every axgument, indeed, that ca^ 
ani|er«iiy be reduced to this form by so short and aa»-^ 
applicable. ^^^ ^^ alteration as in the case befcna nat JiT 
longer and more complex process will often be reqnfavdj* 
and rules will hereafter be laid down to faciUtata AV 
process in certain cases: but there is no sound aiKmi^ 
but what can be reduced into this form, withool at tf 
departing from the real meaning and drift of h ; and AW 
form win be found (though more prolix than ia ttaeM[- 
for ordinary use) the most perspicuous in which an aN' 
gument can be exhibited. 

Ail reasoning whatever, then, rests on the one umr 
pie princi])ie laid down by Aristotle, that **whatiapn^' 
dicated, either affirmatively or negatively, of a tBM 
distributed, may l)e predicated in like nunner (t* a. af* 
firmatively or ne^tively) of anything contained *'^ 
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that tenn." So that when our object is to prove any 
proposition, t. e. to show that one term may rieht]y he 
affirmed or denied of another, the process which reaUy 
takes place in our minds is, that we refer that term (of 
which the other is to be thus predicated) to some class* 
(t. e, middle-term) of which that other may be affirmed, 
or denied, as the case may be. 

Whatever the subject-matter of an argument maybe, 
the reasoning itself, considered by itself, is in every case 
the same process ; and if the writers against Lo^c had 
kept this m mind, they would have Been cautious of 
expressing their contempt of what they call *< syllogis- 
tic reasoning," which is in truth all reasoning ; and 
instead of ridiculing Aristotle's principle for its obvious- 
ness and simplicity, would have perceived that these are, 
in fact, its highest praise : the easiest, shortest, and 
most evident theory, provided it answer the purpose of 
explanation, being ever the best. 

§ 6. If we conceive an inquirer to have reached, in 
his investigation of the theory of reasoning, the point 
to which we have now arrived, a question wnich would 
be likely next to engage his attention, is that of Predi- 
ccUion ; i e. since in reasoning we are to find a middle- 
tenn which may be predicated affirmatively of the sub- 
ject in question, we are led to inquire what tenns may 
be affirmed, and what denied, of what others. 

It is evident that a proper-name, or any common 
other term which denotes but a single indi- •"^ tingniar 
vidual, as "Caesar," "the Thames," the **™** 
Conqueror of Pompey," " this river," (hence called in 
Logic a "Singular-term") cannot besLffirmed.of any- 
thing besides that individual, and may therefore be de- 
nied of anything else ; we may say, " this river is the 
Thames," or " Caesar was the conqueror of Pompey;" 
but we cannot say of anything else that it is the 
Tbames, &c. 

* That iSi either an act t(«l, or a jmI tntioi cla»8. See aboTe, \ t. 
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On the other hand, those terms which are called 
« Common,'* as denoting any one individual of a whole 
class, as " river," ** conqueror," may of course he af- 
finned of any, or all that belong to that class : [of any- 
thing answering to a certain descnption} as, ''the 
Thames is a river ;" " the Rhine and the Danube are 



nvers." 



Common-terms, therefore, are called <* predicables** 
(viz. aJ^?-ma<tW^-predicable,) from their capability oi 
being affirmed of others : a singular term, on the con- 
trary, ma^ be the subject of a proposition, but never 
the Predicate, unless it be of a negative proposition; 
(as e. g. the first-bom of Isaac was not Jacob ;) or, un- 
less the subject and Predicate be only two expressions 
for the same individual object ; as in some of the above 
instances. 

Abstraction The process by which the mind arrives 
and oenerali- at the notions expressed by these " com^ 
sation. mon" (or in popular language, " general") 

terms, is properly called " generalization ;" though it is 
usuidly (and truly) said to be the business of ahstrae- 
tion ; lor generalization is one of the purposes to which 
abstraction is applied. When we draw off and contem' 
plate separately any part of an object presented to the 
mind, oisregarding the rest of it, we are said to abstra4it 
that part. Thus, a person miffht, when a rose was be- 
fore his eyes or mind, make the scent a distinct object 
of attention, laying aside all thought of the colour, 
form, &c. ; and thus, even though it were the only 
rose he had ever met with, he would be employing the 
faculty of abstraction ; but if in contemplating several 
objects, and finding that they agree in certain points, 
we abstract the circumstances of agreement, disregard- 
ing the differences, and give to all and each of these 
objects a name applicable to them in respect of this 
agreement, i. e a common name as " rose," — or again 
if we give a name to some attribute wherein they a^ee, 
as * fragrance" or "redness," — we are then said to 
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gentralue. Abstraction, therefore, does not neceoa- 
ril^ imply generalization, though ^neralizalion implies 
abstraction. 

Much needless difficnlty ha* been raieed respecting 
the results of this process ; many haTine conlended, 
and perhaps more haTing taken for granted, that there 
must be some really- exi sling thing,' corresponding to 
eat^i of those " general" [or " common"] terms, and of 
which such term is the name, standing for and repre- 
senting it : «. g. that as there is ■ real^existing being 
corresponding lo the proper name, " £lna," and sig- 
nified by it, BO, the common term, " mount^n," must 
also have some really existing thing correspoading to 
it ; and of course datintt from each individual moun- 
tain (since the term is not singular but common,) yet 
existing in each, since the term is applicable to each of 
them. " When manr diflerent men," it is said, ■' are 
at the same time thinking or speaking about a ■ moun- 
tain,' I. e, not any particular one, but ■ amountaic gen- 
erally,* their minds must be all employed on MmctJlin^,- 
which mnsC aim be one thing, and not sereial, and yet 
cannot be any one indiTidual." And hence a rast train 
of mystical disquisitions about ideas, &c. has arisen, 
nbich are at best nngatory, and tend to obscure our 
view of the process which actually takes place in the 

The fad is, the notion expressed by a 
common-term is merely an inadequate [in- p„aKi"t^ 
complete] notion of an indiridual; and canuBPn 
fiiom the very circumstance of its inadequa- '•™*- 
ey, it will apply equally well to any one of an indefi- 
Dile number of in£riduali! of the same description ; — 
to any one, in short, possessing the attribute or attri- 
butes that have been abstracted, and which are desig- 
nated by that common-term. £. ff. If I omit the men- 
tion and the consideration of every circumstance which 

• 8h the nibjolned DliHiliiUon, Book IV. Cli>|]. >. 
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diatingaidKs JEVm from ut (rthei moimluii, I Ak 
foim a noiioD (ezpnsaed by ue eooimoD term ■■ Ubu 
tain") which ifiadequalehf dengnates JEUm, (t f. 
which does not iapj aaj of ila peculiaiitiea, nor ib 
munerical siiwleneaB,) and w «quiry qtplUaUe to sq 
one of sevemfotliei ukdindDab. 

Generalization, it ia ^ain. mar be iodefiiiitdj flzh» 
ded by a further abatnctioii applied to cooimon-tBnaa: 
e. g. as by abatiaction frran the term Socrates we obtaiB 
the common-tenn " niiloaoiJier;" lo, from ■' phllaav- 
pher," by a nmilar proceia, we anive at the Bcn 
genMal-tenn "man,-" from "man" we adTaaca ft> 
"animal," &c. And so alao, you may adTonce fnm 
any "ten" obiecis before you, (for instaiioe, tht 
fin^rs ; from wntch doubtless arose the custom of nd- 
oninK by lens) to the ceDeral-lerm — the anmber " tan f 
and uence again, to lie more geneial-teim, "numbv^ 
and ullimately lo the term " quantitr,"* 

MIftrent «b- ^^ "* '^"^ S""^'**** "Ot only to ■>(*■ 

MimetionifroB rate, and consider singly one part (rf h 
iha una ob. object presented to the mmd, butalsotoftc . 
l*"^ arnilrarily upon whatever [art we pkaa^ 

according as mayBuitfhepnrpoeewebapDentofinfh . 
Tiew. £. G. any individual peison lo wnom we mO- ' 
direct ouraltenlioo, maybecoDsideied either inanJK 
csl point of view, and accordingly referred lo the cuvif 
merchant, fanner, lawyer, be as the case may be {'w 
phyMolofically, as negro, or while-mani or riinnlii|^ ^ 

■ Tha cmploviimlorthli bcnlty >t plainn bub«B i ■mMI' 
did wrhspi wilbgooil teuoD. u (h* chmotntnia UtUaStimM 
tba buman mind Inm tlial of the bnlaa. Accordinllr, STM Al 
DOfl InlrUigeDt bruWa lesm iDcaubIs at famiDg tKJ MHMl 

For JB ordar la cniX any nbJccU. you man vHkdnw nv 

tbourhlilrom all ^trtncubetwHD them, and nffanlUaB4B|g. 

S^°"A"i"-f'_°A-'"L™."™-!Jj"'''^^A?''''^' 



Iwaolj ; andaome aftha mdaat aaTana hiva n 
uf Dumbaia bafBiid ftn >« Dr. Tcy^r'a ' 
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cally, as Pagan, Mahometan, Christian, &c. ; or geo- 
graphically, as European, American, &c And so, in 
respect of anything else that may be the subject of our 
reasoning: we arbitrarily fix upon and abstract that 
point which is essential to the purpose in hand ; so that 
the same object may be referred to various difiereut 
classes, according to the occasion. Not, of course, that 
we are allowed to refer anything to a class to which it 
does not really belong ; which would be pretending to 
abstract from it something that was no part of it ; but 
that we arbitrarily fix on any part of it which we choose 
to abstract from the rest. 

It is important to notice this, because men are often 
disposed to consider each object as retdly and properly 
belonging to some one class alone * from their having 
heen accustomed, in the course of their own pursuits, 
to consider, in one point of view only, things which 
may with equal propriety be considered in other points 
of view sdso: u e. rttened. to various classes, (oi 
predicates.) And this is that which chiefly constitutes 
what is called narrowness-of-mind. E. G. a mere 
botanist might be astonished at hearing Different 

such plants as clover and lucerne inclu- modes of ciaa- 
ded in the language of a farmer, under the '^fi^^^^o^- 
term " grasses,'* which he has been accustomed to limit 
to a tribe of plants widely different in all botanical char- 
acteristics ; and the mere farmer mieht be no less sur- 
prised to find the troublesome " weed," (as he has been 
accustomed to call it,) known by the name of Couch- 
grass, and which he has been used to class with nettles 
and thistles, to which it has no botanical affinity, ranked 
by the botanist as a species of wheat, ( Triticum Repens.) 
And yet neither of these classifications is in itself 
erroneous or irrational ; though it would be absurd, in 
a botanical treatise, to class plants according to their 
agricultural use ; or, in an agricultural treatise, according 
to the etTucture of their flowers. So also, a diamond 

m 

* Sen the lubjoined Diuertation, Book IV chapi t. 




1 by s jeweller slong whh teiiK, 
emeraid, &&, as a meunu Moatt wiiile tlie iftlfit 
classes il, along ttila plnmba^ and eoalt aa ooa dCAi 
formB of carbon. 

The utilitjr of tlwae amndenliona, wiA ■>pjmr tp 
the present snbiect, win be nadiljr eatimated. ijnbm- 
riogto theaccoant iriii^ baa been almdyMrea nMi( 
process of reaaoainiri ibe analTBia of wuch Amh 
that 11 consists in t3muc the ttrat waanapoUII^ 
to somec!as3, mz. a middle tenn; whidi term agdi b 
referred to, iH- exclnded fhim (aa the eaie mar be)aiutf^ 
class, viz. the term which we wish to affirm or dai/tf 
the subject of the conclomon. So that the qnalitjtf 
our reasoning in unr case mast demnd on onr briif 
abla coiTectl:r> cleariy, and promptly, to ob^tratt Am 
ihe subject in aaestion that which may fumiah — '* 
die- term suitable to the occawni. 

The imperfect and imgolar sketch which hi 
uuuir of iba '***'> attempiM, of the logical ayete 

■uljtiui suffice (erenthoDKhaoiDepKrtB of it 

'''™ not be at once rally anderatood 1^ lL_, 
who are entirely itnuigera to the atndy) to point out fl 

general drift and pnipoae of the auence, "' ' " 

the details of it both mora Inteieating an „ 

ffible. The Analytical form, frtiiui baa here 1 
adopted, is, generally Bpeakin^, better su'' ' ' 
ducmg any iu:ieDce in the plainest and m 
fonn ; thoueh the Synthetical, which wilt ben 
be employed, is the more rq^ular, and the more C( 
dious form tor storing it up in the m 

It ia to be obserred, however, tl 

and rules will be rather an incuml .___ 

unlew we lake care not only to andervtiuid them I 
roughly, but alfo to learn tbcm so perfectly tint 6 
may be as readily and as correctly emplojvd at' 
pameK of the most familiar objects annmd oa. ' ' 

Hiitifiiiij iiiiii^i iiii I iiiiiiiiiliiililiiiati. 

off, he will find that in the end, mtich trouble will lu.. 
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been saved. For, the explanations given of such techni- 
cal terms and general rules, when thoroughly learnt, 
once, will save the necessity of going through nearly 
the tame explanation, over and over again on each sepa- 
rate occasion. 

In short, the advantage of technical-terms is just like 
^hat we derive from the use of any other common- 
terms. When, for instance, we have once accurately 
learnt the definition of a '* circle," or have had fully 
described to us what sort of creature an ** elephant," is, 
to say *' I drew a circle," or, " I saw an elephant," 
would be sufficiently intelligible, without any need of 
giving the description or demiition at full length, over 
and over again, on every separate occasion. 
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BOOK II. 



SYNTHETICAL COMPENDIUM. 

Chap. I. — Of the Operations of the Mind and of 

TertM' 

§ 1. Thxrk are three operatioiks [or o>^y^ 
states] of the mind which are immedisUe- 55 ^2^5!" ^ 
ly concerned in argument ; which are call- 
ed by logical writers — Ist. Simple-apprehension; 2d 
Jud^ent ; 3d. Discourse or Reasoning.* 

* Logical WTiten haTe in genorml b^an by layioff down that 
Ibore are, in oU, thrm operations of the mind : {in i mfa T w iw tret) 
•B aasertioB by no meana ineontrovertible, and which, if admitted, 
if nothing to tno present pnrpose. Our bns iness is with mrgmmtmUf 
flsfh expressed in words, ana the operations of ttie mind implied in 
that ; what others there may be, or whether any, are irracrant 
questions. 

The opening of a treatise with a statement respecting the opexa* 
liona of ttie mind onirersally, tends to foster the preraiUng error 

7 
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Iflt Simple-apprehenmon they define to 
^^Ig^ppre* ^ fi^^^ ^^ ^^ condition of the mind in 

which it recei-vee a notion of any ohjeet ; 
and which isanalcMous to the perception of the eeneee. 
It is either incomplex or complex :t Incomplex-appre- 
hension is of one object, or of several without any f»- 
lation being perceiTed between them, as of " a man*" 
«« a horse," " cards :" complex, is of sereral wiCA mdi 
a relation, as of «« a man on horseback," " a pack of 
cards." 

J iiraaiiL ^^' ^^^'^S™^"^ ^ ^^ comparing tojeCfaff 

°^™ in the miS two of the notions [or ideas] 

which are the objects of Apprehension, whether com- 

5 lex or incomplex, and pronouncing that they omt or 
itaf^ree with each other : [or that one of them Sdongt 
or does not belong to the other.] Judgment, therefore, 
is either affirmative or ne^ive. 

3d. Reasoning [or "discourse"] is the 
act of proceeding from certain judgmenis 
to another /ouniecl upon them, [or the result of them.] 
§ 2. Language aiferds the signs by whidi 
^i^uaso. ^1^^^ operations of the mind are not only 
expressed, and communicated to others, but even, for 
the most part, carried on bv ourselres. The notion ob- 
tained in an act of aftpt-ehensiont is called, when ex- 
pressed in language, a term ; an actof^W^ment is ex- 
pressed by a proportion ; an act of reawningt by m 
arfrument ; (which, when regularly expresMd, IS f 
syllogism ;) as e. g. 

" Every dispenution of Providence is beaeficial; 
Afnictions are dtspeDsations of Providence, 
Therefore they are beneficial :*' 

is a syllogism ; the act of reasoning being indiei 

(from which probably the minds of the writers weia not an 
■oppotinf that Logic profettof to teach " the vtm oi tko m 
ealUea ia general p*>tha " right use of reaioa,** ittir-^ag ' 
t With respect to Iho techalcal tenat emnloyad ia ttk ' 
thaPialhoe ^^^' 
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die word " tktrtfore.** It consists of three jrropoi^tbfw, 
each of which has (necessarily) two UmUj as ** bene- 
ficial," " dispensations of Providence," &c. 

In introducing the mention of language prerionsly 
to the definition of Logic, I have departed from estab- 
lished practice, in order that it may be clearly under- 
stood, tnat Logic is entirely convenant about language. 
If any process of reasoning can take place, in the mind, 
without any employment of language, orally or men- 
tally, (a metaph3rsiaBd question whi<£ I shall not here 
discuss) such a process does not come within the pro- 
vince of the science here treated of.* This truth, most 
writers on the subject, if indeed they were fully aware 
of it themseWes, hare certainly not taken due care to 
impress on their readers. 

Langin^ is employed for various pur- p. ^^ 

poses. It IS the provmce of the historian, which L»v 
for instance, to convey ifrformaiian by AJ^ *■ •"' 
means of language, of the poet, to afford ^ 
a certain kind of gratificaiU<m'-'Oi the orator to per' 
fuocfe, &c. &c. ; while it belongs to the argumentative 
writer or speaker, as such, to eonvtnee the understand- 
ing. And as grammar is conversant about language 
universally, for whatever purpose it is employed, so, it 
is only so far as it is employed for this last purpose, 
triz. that of reaeoning, that it falls under the cogni- 
zance of Logic 

And whereas, in reasoning, temu are lia- Tsnofl. 
ble to be indittinct, (f. e. without any clear 
determinate meaning,) propasttions to be "<>P®"""«»^ 
faise and arguments inconclusive. Logic un- SjUog Ium. 
dertakes directly and completely to guard uainst this last 
defect, and incidentally, and in a certain &gree, against 
the others, as far as can be done by the proper use of 
language. It is, therefore, (when regarded as an art) 
** the art of employing language properly for the pur- 
pose of reasoning; and of distinguishing what is pro- 

* S«e IntrodaotioD, ^6. 
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lu other wordB, rules may be fruned that will ena- 
ble UB to decide, what is or is not, really a *' term,"— 
really, a " proposition" — or really, an " argument :'* 
and to do this, is to guard completely against me defect 
of inconclusiveness ; since notninethat is inconclusive, 
is, really, an ** argument ;" though that may be really 
a '* term" of which you do not dittincUy apprehend the 
meaning; and that which is retJly a ** propoeitum,'* 
may be a false propositioa 

A syllcM^sm oeing, as aforesaid, resolva- 
ble into three propositions, and eadi pro- Aiiaijtii ot 

. • ' . f ^-f f Tllomm and 

position containing two terms; of these ^pS^o^, 
terms, that which is spoken of is called the 
subject ; that which is said of it, the yredieate; and 
these two are called the terms [or extremes] because, 
logically, the subject is placed first, and the predicate 
M ;^ and, in the middle, the copula, which indicates 
the act of judgment, as byit the predicate is affirmed or 
denied of the subject The copula must be either is 
or IS MOT ; which expressions indicate simply that you 
aflirm or deny the predicate, of the subject The sub- 
stantive-verb is the only verb recognized by Logic; 
inasmuch as all others are compound ; bcin^ resolvable, 
by means of the verb, " to be," and a participle or ad- 
jective : e. g. ** the Romans conquered :" the word con- 
quered is TOth copula and predicate, being equivalent 
to *< were (Cop.) victorious " (Pred.) 

It is proper to observe, that the copula, as such, has 
DO relation to time ; but expresses merelv the afxee- 
ment or disagreement of two given tenns : hence, if any 
other teihH of the substantive-verb besides the present, 
IS used, it is either understood as the same in sense, 
(the difference of tense being regarded as a matter of 
grammatical propriety only;) or else, if the circum- 
stance of time i^My do miodtfy the sense of the whole 

* In Oraek and in Latin, Terr often, and, not unfrequratly, in 
Engliah, the predicate ii, actvalfy, put fint : as '* great m Diana of 
tlie Epheaiani.'' 
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being related to their respective verbs in respect of the 
things they signify : but not verbSy inasmuch as Hiey 
difler entirely in their mode fjf signification. It la 
worth observine, that an infinitive (though it often 
comes last in the sentence) is never the predicatet ex- 
cept when another infinitive is the subject: e. g. 

totj. prtd 

< ■ ■'» / ■ t 

*' I hope to succeed ;" t. e. ** to succeed is what I hope.'* 
*' Not to advance is to fall back." 

It is to be observed, also, that in English there are 
two infinitives, one in *< f ng," the same in sound and 
spelling as the participle-present; from which, how- 
ever, it should be carefully distinguished ; e. f, ** rising 
early is healthful," and '* it is healthful to rise early," 
are equivalent. 

Gfammarians have produced much needless perplex- 
ity by speaking of the partieijiU in " tnr," being em- 
ployed so and so ; when it is manifest mat that very 
employment of the word constitutes it, to all intents and 
purposes, an infinitive and not a participle. 

The advantage of the infinitive in tng, is, that it may 
be used either in the nominative or in any oblique case ; 
not (as some suppose) that it necessarily implies a 
habit i e.g. "seeing is believing:** 'Mhere is glory 
in dying for one's country:" **a habit of observ- 
inr," &C. 

If 1 say *< he is riding," and again *' riding is pleas- 
ant," in the former sentence "ridiBg" is an adjective, 
and is the predicate ; in the latter it is a substantive 
and is the subject; the sentence being equivalent to 
** it is pleasant to ride." 

in this, and in many other cases, the English word 
rr serves as a repreeentative of the subject when that is 
put last : e. g. 

prad. rabj, 

"It is to be hoped that we shall succeed." 
An adjective (including participles) cannot» by itself* 
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e made the subject of a proposition ; but is often 
ployed as a predicate : as « Urassus was rich ;" though 
some choose to consider some substantive as undentood 
in every such case, {e, g. rich man) and consequently 
do not reckon adjectives among simple-terms; [ue. 
words which are capable, singly, of being employed at 
terms.] This, however, is a question of no practicBl 
consequence ; but I have thought it best to adhere to 
Aristotle's mode of statement {See his Categ.) 
Sim le-termi simple-terms, then, (which are what 

^^ 'the first part of Logic treats of) there are 

many divisions ; of which, however, one will be suf- 
ficient for the present purpose ; viz» into singular and 
common : because, though any term whatever may be 
a subject, none but a common term can be affirmatiydy 
Singular and predicated of several others. A singular- 
common-termi. term Stands for one individual, as *« CK9ar»* 
" the Thames:" these, it is plain, cannot be said [pre- 
dicated] affirmatively, of any thiuj^ hut those individuals 
respectively. A common-term is one that may stand 
for any of an indefinite number of individuals, which 
are called its significates ; i. e, can be applied to anj of 
them, as comprehending them in its single signification ; 
as " man," " river," " great." 

The learner who has eone through the Analytical 
Outline, will now be enabled to proceed to the second 
and third Chapters either with or without the study of 
the remainder of what is usually placed in the First 
Chapter, but which I have subjoined as a supplement 
See Chap. V 



Chap. II. — Of Propositions, 

§ 1. The second part of Logic treats of the propt 
tion; which is, ^* judgment expressed in wordsV 

Definition A proposition 15 defined logically 
oTpropoiition. sentence indicative^** for " asserting "] 
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which "affirms or denia."' It is this that distin- 
^isbea a proposition from a question, a command, &c 
Logioil wnlers arc accustomed to add, in explunalioii 
of this definiiion, (hat a " propoaition" must not be 
ambi^ous; inasmuchasthatwhichhaa more than onp 
mtaning, is in reality not one, but teveroi propoeitions 
And they also add that it must not be imperfect or un- 
naniinatical ; and which is only saying uial any com- 
bination of woids that does not leally form a " sen- 
tence " cannot he a " prc^Kisition ;" though one may 
perhaps conjecture from it what it was that the speaker 

Proportions consideted merely as ttn- cittmricii 
ttncti, are distinguished into " categoTi- „d bnntbM^ 
eal" and " hypothetical." e»i pn>po«l- 

The cat^rical asserts simply that the """' 



pable of Tsisine himself, unassisted, from the saTsge 
to the cirilized state." The hypothetical [called by 
•ome writers, " compound"! makes its assertion under a 
eondUioa, or with an alternative ; as " if the world is 
not the work of chance, it must hare had an intelligent 
maker:" "either mankind are capable of rising into 
civilization unassisted or the first beginning of ciTili/a- 
tion must have come from above." 

The former of these two last examples is of that kind 



example is of the kind called " disjunctive ;" the aiter- 
native being denoted by " either" and " or." 

The division of propositions into categorical and hy- 
pothetical, i-^i as has been said, a division of them con- 
ndered merely asMntenca; for a like distinction might 

"• SantsDca " Iwinp In liwic*! l«ngn»g». the /tma, nod " Inffl- 
utlre' Iba "diflEnuUi," [ar ditliDguubiDg fuililji.] Bm Ch, 

I Oi " bTpnlhetickl," u«nllnK to Ihoic wtilan vho uu tlia 
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islands are fertile ;" «« all t3nants are not 

are particular, and their subjects* consequently, not 

distributed, being taken to stand for a pmrt only of their 

significates. 

As every proposition must i)e either affirmative or 
negativcy and must also be either univtraal or particular, 
we reckon, in all, four kinds of pure cat^ncal propo- 
sitions, (t. e considered as to their quantity and quauty 
both;) viz. universal affirmalive, \rhose symbol (used 
for breyity) is A; universal negative, E; paiticokr 
affirmative, I; particular negative, O. 

§ 2. When the subject of a proposition is a commoB- 
term, the universal signs (** all, no, every ") are used to 
indicate that it is distributed, (the proposition being con- 
sequently then universal ;) the particular signs (** some, 
Ice.") the contrary. Should mere be no sign at all to 
the conmion term, the quantity of the proposition 
(which is called an i?}(2ff/!nife proposition) is ascertained 
by the matter; i. e. the nature of the connexion between 
the extremes : which is either necessary, impossible, or 
contingent. In necessary and in impossible matter, aa 

Indefinite ^'^*icfi"*t® ^^ understood as a universal: 
e. g. " birds have wings ;" i . e. all : " biidt 
are not quadrupeds ;*' i. e. none : in contingent matter» 
(f. e. where the terms partly [sometimes] agree, and 
partly not) an indefinite is understood as a partieukur; 
e. g. " food is necessary to life f i. e. some food ; •* biidft 
sing;'' i e. some do; " birds are not carnivorous;* u «. 
some are not, or, all are not. 

It is very perplexing to the learner, and needlenly 
so, to reckon irCdefinites as one class of propositions in 
respect of quantity.* They must be either univeml off 
particular, though it is not declared which. The pemBt 
indeed, who utters the indefinite proposition, may be 
mistaken as to this point, and may mean to speak uni- 
versally in a case where the proposition is not imiTer- 

* Such a mode of clas^iflcation resembles that of some 
rians, who, among the ganden, enumerate the da«i{/WI 
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sally trae. And the hearer may be in doubt which was 
meant, or ought to be meant; but the speaker must 
mean either the one or the other. 

Of course the determination of a question relating to 
the *' matter," t. e. when we are authorized to use the 
universal, and when, the particular sign — when an 
affirmative, and when a negative — is what cannot be 
determined by Logic. 

As for singular propositions, (viz those Singular 
whose subject is either a proper name, or a pwpoi^UoM. 
common term with a singular sign) they are reckoned 
as universals, (see Book IV. Ch. IV. § 2.) because in 
them we speak of the whole of the subject ; e. g, when 
we say, " Brutus was a Roman," we mean the whole of 
Brutus. This is the general rule ; but some 8in|;ular-pro- 
positions may fairly be reckontA particular ; t. e, wnen 
some qualifying word is inserted, which indicates that 
you are not sponking of the whole of the subject ; e. g, 
** Caesar was not wmUij a tyrant ;** ** this man is occO' 
sionally intemperate ;" " non omnis moriar.** 

It is not meant that these mcty not be, and that, the 
most naturally, accounted universals; but it is only by 
viewing them in the other light, that we can regularly 
state the contradictory to a singular proposition. Strict- 
ly speaking, when we regard such propositions as ad- 
mittmg of a variation in quantity, they are not proper- 
ly considered as singular ; the subject being, e. g. not 
6asar, but the parts of his character. 

It is evident that the subject is distri" Dlttiibutioii 
buied in every universal proposition, and •''•nm. 
never in a particular : (tmt neing the very difference 
between universal and particular propositions :) but the 
distribution or non-distnbution of the predicate, depends 
(not on the (fuantity, but) on the quality, of the propo- 
sition ; for, if any part of the predicate agrees with the 
subject, it must be affirmed and not denied of the sub- 
ject ; therefore, for an affirmative-proposition to be true. 
It is sufficient that some part of t fie predicate agrees 
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with the subject ; and (for the same reason) for a ne- 
gative to be true, it is necessary that the whole of the 
predicate should disjigree with the subject : e. g. it is 
true that *' learning is useful" though the whole of the 
term '' useful** does not agree with the term *< learning^ 
(for many things are useful besides learning;) but '* no 
vice is useful," would be false if any part of the term 
•• useful'* agreed with the term " vice ;•* t. e, if you 
could find any one useful tbinff which was a vice. 

And this holds ^ood equally whether the negative 
proposition be ** universal" or *< particular.*' For to say 
that *' some X is not Y" (or — which is the same in sense 
—that " all X is not Y") is to imply that there is no 
part of the term " Y** [no part of the class which *« Y" 
stands /or] that is applicable to the whole vnthoutexeej^ 
tiont of the term " X ;*' — in short, that there is some part 
of the term " X** to which *< Y" is wholly inapplicable; 

Thus, if 1 say, '* some of the men found on that island 
are not sailors of the ship that was wrecked there,'* or, 
in other words, <* the men found on that island are mot, 
all of them, sailors of the ship, &c." I imply that the 
term sailors, &c." is vfholly inapplicable to some of the 
** men on the island ;" though it might perhaps be ap- 
plicable to others of them. 

Again, if I say " some coin is made of silver,'* and 
** some coin is not made of silver," (or in other words, 
that " all coin is not made of silver**) in the fonner of 
these propositions I imply, that in some portion (at 
least) of the class of " things made of silver," is foimd 
[or comprehended] " some coin :" in the latter propoB- 
tion I imply that there is '* some coin** which is con- 
tained in no portion of the class of " things niade of siU 
ver ;*' or (in other words) which is excluded from the 
tcfiole of that class. So that the term " made of sQ- 
ver' is distributed in this latter proposition, and not, in 
the former. 

The two practical rules then to be observed 
\t\^ distribution, are^ 
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lot All universal propositions (and no particular) 
distribute the subject. 

2d. All negative (and no affinnative) the predicate.^ 
It may happen indeed, that the whole of the predicate 
in an affirmative may agree with the subject ; e. g. it 
is equally true, that ** all men are rational animus ;" 
and " all rational animals are men f* but this is merely 
accidental, and is not at all implied in ihtform of ez' 
pression, which alone is regarded in Logicf 

Cf Opposition. 

§ 3. Two propositions are said to be opposed to each 
other, when, having the same subject and predicate, 
they differ, in quantity or quality or both4 It is evi- 

* Hone*, it if matter of common remark, that it it difflenlt to 
lirove a negative. At first light this appeurt verj obTioui, from 
the circnmttance that a negative haa one more term diitributed 
than the corresponding afllnnatiTe. Bnt then, again, a dilBeulty 
may be felt in accounting for thia, inasmuch as any negatiTO may 
DO ezpresied (ai we shall see presently) as an afflrmatiTe, and «ms 
verse. The proposition, «. f . that " such a one is not in the town,** 
might be expressed by the use of an equlTalent term, " he is absent 
from the town." 

The fact is, howerer, that in every case where the obsenration 
•a to tho difficulty of proring a negatiTO holds good, it will be 
found that the inoposition in question is contrasted with one which 
has really a term the less, distributed ; or a term of less esteasWe 
tense. K. G. It is easier to prove that a man has proposed wise 
measures, than that he has never proposed an unwise measnra. In 
fact, the one would be to prove that " 5osm of his measures are 
wise ;** the other, that " Jul his measures are wise." And num- 
berless such examples are to be found. 

But it will very often happen that there shall be negative pro- 
positions much more easily established than certain affirmrave 
ones on the same rabj^wt JS O. That *' The canse of animal*heat 
is fMl respiration,*' is said to have been established by experiments j 
bnt what the cause i$ remains doubtful. See Note to Chap. HI. § ft 

t When, however, a singular term is the predicate, It must, of 
eourse, be co-extensive with the sul^t ; as " Romulus was the 
founder of Rome." In this and also in some other cases (see B. I. 
^ A.) we Judge, not from the form of the sxprcssien, but from the 
tifiMcatian of the terms, that (hey are '• equivalent " [" oeitosTtf 
Ha n terms. 

\ rot opposition of ttrnu, see Chap. V. 
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dent, that with any given subject and predicate, vou 
may state four distinct propositions, viz. A, £, I, and O ; 
any two of which are said to he opposed ;* hence there 
arc four diOerent kinds of opposition, vi;;. let the two 
contrariea. Universal s (A and £) are called contraries 
SubconiraricI? ^^ o*«'i .^^' *f two particular, (I and 
Subalterns ^^ subcontrartes ; 3d. A and I, or E and 0, 
contradicto- subaltems ; 4th. A and 0, or E and [, con* 
"«-■•• tradictories. 

As it is evident, that the truth or falsity of any pro- 
position (its quantity and quality being known) must 
depend on the matter of it, we must bear in mind, that, 
" ni iiecesf.'iary matter, ail affirmatives are trtiey and 
negatives false; in impossiMe matter, vice versh; in 
contiufrcnt matter, all universalSy false, and particulars 
true f* e.g. *< all islands (or some islands) are surround- 
ed by water," must be true, because the matter is neces- 
sary: to say, '*no islands, or some — not ^c." would 
have been false: again, "some islands are fertile;** 
*« some are not fertile," are both true, because it is con- 
tingent matter : put " all " or " no** instead of " some,'* 
and the propositions will be false. 

Hence it will be evident, that contraries will be bdh 

false in contingent matter, but never both true : suboon- 

tmries, both true in contingent matter, but never both 

false : contradictories, alwajrs one true and Me other 

false, ifc. with other observations, which will be imine* 

diatel y made on viewing the scheme ; in which the four 

propositions are denoted by their s)7nbo]s, the different 

kinds of matter by the initials. n,i,c, and the trvihot 

falsity of each proposition in each matter, by the letter 

V. for (verum) tnie, f. for (falsum) false. 

You may substitute for the unmeaning symbols X, Y 
(which stand for the terms of the above propofiitions^ 
whatever signiiicant terms you will ; and on their : 



* In ordinary language, however, and in some logical CmtiMit 
proponitions wUch do not differ in qumUty (viz. tuh^nnt) traaai 
reckoned as " opposed.** 
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[Every X is Y] 

ILY. A. contraries- 

Lf. 



[No X is Y] 

E. f- n, 

V. i, 




subcontiaiies- 



[Some X it Y] 



[Some X is not Y] 



iiig» of couise, will depend the truth or falsity of each 
proposition. 

For instance, naturalists have observed that " ani- 
mals having horns on the head are universally rumi- 
nant; that, of <* carnivorous animals" none are rumi- 
nant ;" and that, of '* animals with hoofs," some are ru- 
minant, and fi>ome not Let us take then instraui of ** X,** 
*< animals with horns on the head," and for " Y," " rumi- 
nant .*" here, the real connexion of the terms in respect 
of their meaning; — which connexion is called the " mat' 
Ur** of a proposition — ^is such that the predicate may be 
affirmed universally of the subject; and of course, the 
i^jftrmatives (whether universal or particular) will be 
true, and the '* negatives" false. In tnis case the " mat- 
ter" is technically called " necessary ;" inasmuch as w» 
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uinnot avoid believing the predicate to be applicable to 
the subject 

Again, let " X" represent «< camiyoroaB-animal,'* and 
ii Y'* <* ruminant :" this is a case of what is called *< im- 
possible matter ;" (t. e. where we cannot potnbly con- 
ceive the predicate to be applicable to the subject) beinr 
just the reverse of the foregoing; and, of course, botn 
the affirmatives will here be fuse, and both neg^yes 
true. 

And lastly, as an instance of what is called '< contin- 
gent matter,'* — i. e. where the predicate can neither be 
affirmed universally, nor denied universally, of the anb- 
ject, take ** hoofed-animal** for " X** and ** niminanf* for 
" Y;" and of course the universals will both be false, 
and the particulars, true : that is, it is equally true that 
<* some hoofed animals are ruminant,*' and that *< some 
are not" * 

By a careful study of the above scheme, bearing in 
mind and applying tne rule concerning matter, the learn- 
er will easily elicit all the maTJms relating to ** opposi- 
tion ;*' as that, in the subalterns, the truth of the parti- 
cular (which is called the snhdtemate) follows from 
the truth of the universal (sii6a/femanO» and the falsity 
of the universal from the falsity of the [HUticular : that 
subalternans di^r in quantity alone ; contraries, and 
also subcontraries, in (^udity alone : contradictoriea, in 
both : and hence, that if any proposition is known to be 
true, we infer that its contradictory is false ; if falae. its 
contradictory true, &c 

Belief and dis* " Contradictory-opposltlon" is the kind 
belief coincide, most frequently alluded to because (as if 
evident from what has been just said) to deny ortodu^ 
believe — a proposition, is to assert or to believe, its eon- 
tradictory ; and of course, to assent to, or maintain a 
proposition, is to reject its contradictory. Belief, thm- 
fore, and disbelief, are not firo different states of die 
mind, but the Mmf , only considered in reference lo two 
contradictory propositions. And consequently, eyvtfn- 
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Ujr and in«r«dWi(y are 
same ; in reference to bo 
to theii contradictonefi. 

For instance, henho Is the most i'ncrad«i(Hii respect- 
ing a certain person's guilt, is, in other words the 
most ready to believe blm not gailty ; he who is the 
most creduiouB* as to certain works being within the 
reach of magic, is the most increduloDE [or " stow 
of heart to believe"] thalthej &re not withiiL the reach 
of magic ; and so, in all caMs, 

The reverse o( Mitving Ikii or that individual pro- 
■ ' 1, to iUbditx ■' ■ 



position, is no donbl, to £^>dievt that mob* piopbai- 
---- ■- the rayerse of 6di«/ i " - - •* - 

£ that implies belief ; 



tion ; but the reverse of btlitf ^trolly, is (not <h^^ 
■■ ' • ^ Bf;1mt)rfoMM.t 



" daabl wbctbit than It an neh eswitiT u EiTpl.'' M wonldlM 
Ipfatt li ttrt M IhH ■wrt l»ewillM«pnipimtm> ; ttrt "it U fmt- 
tb fiu DUf iSnMiidi ofpBHHU.nBCaDDaBtodwUliMiBhollicr.la 
lULT» ureed, for nucBiim uc<. In banln wltnoi 
laaea ola fleUUgna oaBotrj, wUkant batoc ™<*o<*'. 



All ihii. Uigngh «ir«Tldtnl, \t. In piutlea, rirqant])! Inil liibt 
-' - - -• '—'-J, In RfeiwKC to Kb 



;a[oir«»plc 

RaUglan.thawDrdi "Mff— 



ChiiaUuiilr lia^l« > laH MH tiU^thui 



UkB for gnntad thai tha r]«cI 



, __ _ jlTannibJacl, ii 

aiujcr Hf rBUDim eait^Uf and djipoilQnaCaly, aad deefda Hccar^ 

togalliH. E. O. la •Dm* Usal (rial wbicll it«« not eanurn or ID- 
tcre« gi, wa neilhrr pmiiaunca Uial Iha plalnUir Xu a JnrtUlla ' 



C 



VB diinfard th 



ulaea 1 Id doing wUch hsJUi axereliedan act of ovsinhip . 
irhkhaclpgenenllj and for lb* ehaica ol )adi and inch [atU 
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Of course the learner must remember, as aboye ob- 
served, that the determination of the " matter-** is out oi 
the province of Logic The rules of opposition merely 
pronounce on the truth or falsity of each proposition, 
given, the " matter." 

0/ Conversion. 

§ 4. A proposition is said to be converted when its 
terms are transposed ; i. e. when the subject is made the 
predicate, and tne predicate the subject When nothing 
more is done, this is called simple conversion. 

iubUto No conversion is employed for anylogl- 
eonvenioD. cal purpose, uuless it be illative;* i. «. 
when the truth, of the converse is implied by the truth of 
the exposita, (or exposition given ;) e. g. 

f <* No virtuous man is a rebel, therefore 

^ No rebel is a virtuous man." 

" No Christian if an astronomer, therefore 
No astronomer is a Christian."t 

^ '* Some boasters are cowards, therefore 

w Some cowards are boasters." 

The " conversion" of such a proposition as this, " No 
one [is happy who] is anxious for chanze," would be 
effected by altering the arrangement of the words in 
brackets, into " who is happy." 
p Strictly speaking, that is not a real " conversion," — 

but only an *^ apparent conversion" — ^which is not 
" illalivo." For, (as has been above said) there is not 
a mere transpoftition of the terms, but a new term intro- 
duced, when a term which was undistributed in the 

cular trustees, he it responsible. (See Essay ii. On the Kincdoa 
ofChrist, ^^) 

* Tho rcudiT must not suppose from the use of the word " illfr 
tiro." that this conversion is a process of reaa&ning r it la in ftet 
only stating the cumc judtfment in another form. 

t When Galileo's {lursecutora endeavoured to bring aliolil Iht 
former of thestt. they forgot that it implied the latter. And ths 
samo may be said of some op|>onents of Geology at tha (tment da^ 
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"exposita,'' is distributed [taken uniyenally] in the 
converse. But as it is usual, in common discoune, to 
speak of "an wfi^ounrf argument," — meaning "an ap- 
parent-argument, \vhich is in reality not an ai]^ument," 
so, in this case also, it is common to say, for instance, 
that " Euclid proves first that all equilateral triangles 
are equian^lar, uid afterwards be proves the converie, 
that all equiangular triangles are equilateral :** or asain, 
to say, " It is tnie that sdl money is wealth ; but I de- 
ny the converse, (in reality, the ofparent-converse) that 
all wealth is money." 

Conversion then, strictly so called — that is, " illative 
conversion ,''^-can only take place when no term is dis- 
tributed in the converse, which was undistributed in the 
" exposita." 

Hence, since E [universal-negative] distributes both 
terms, and I, [particular-affirmative] neither, these may 
both be simply-converted illatively; as in the examples 
above. But as A does not distribute the predicate, its 
simple-conversion would not be illative ; (e. g. from 
" aU birds are animals,** you cannot infer that " all ani- 
mals are birds,**) as there would be a term distributed 
in the converse, which was not before. We must 
therefore limit its quantity from universal to particular, 
and the conversion will oe illative: {e. g. "some ani 
mals are birds ;**) this might be fairly named conversion 
by limitation; but is commonly called 
" conversion per accidens.'* E may thus £?^JSdSl. 
be converted also. But in O, whether the 
quantity be changed or not, there will still be a term 
(the predicate of the converse) distributed, which was 
not before : you can there/ore only convert it illatively, 
by changing the quality ; t. e, considering the negative 
as attached to the predicate instead of to the copula, and 
thus regarding it as I. One of the terms 
will then not be the same as before ; but £j2lton 
the proposition will be equipollent (t. e. 
convey tht; same meaning ;) e. g. " some who possess 
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wealth are not happy :** yon may consider « not-Aajppjf " 
as the predicate, instead of " happy /' the proposition 
will then he I, and of course may ms simply converted; 
'* some who ai« not happy possess wealth :** or» (as 
such a proposition is often expressed) *' one may pos- 
sess wealth without heing happy."* This may be 
named conversion by negation ; or as it is commonly 
called, by contrapoiition"i 
A may be fairly converted in this way, e, g% 

ii.L;^ •#. /• *iiU worth Tcmuliliig hj the way, that In 
#Al^I!!i£*rL5u n roch esamplM •■ the tbore. the wonta. •' mf,* 
" ^^j^ -cin," "cannot," fcc^ hare no reference (u 

must, fx. Q^y sometimef hare) to ftwer, mm exercifad by 



an agent ; but merely to the 4i§tritirtion or nan-diMtrikuti^n «f ferae % 
or to the eofi/M«Nc« or 4»yktfvJtMM we feel reipecting ■ome luppa- 
■ition. 

To say, for inttance, that " a nan who hai the plafne wmt re- 
cover,'* doee not mean that " it ia in hli pMMr to recorer ff ha 
choose* ;** but \m it only a form of etatinf a parUeuUrfropctUiam ; 
[I] namely, that " «mm who have the plagne recorerr And again 
to Nv, " there aiey be a bed of coal in thii diitrict.** meani merelv 
•• The exiatence ef a bed of coal in thi« dieirict— ii— a thing which 
1 cannot coi^ently deny or afirm.** 

So alio to My " a Tirtuout man ecfmel betray hit country " [or 
" it it impouihU that a virtuoui man ihould betray, kc."] doee not 
mean that he lackt the^ewer, (for there it no rirfH« in not doing 
what it out of one*! power) bnt merely that " not betraying onav 
country *> formt an rwcniMi serf of tk» notion conveyed by the farm 
" Tirtuoui.** We mean in abort that it ii at much out ef om power 
to ecnceirt a virtuous man who thould be a traitor, at to concalva 
*' atquare with unoqual tidn;** that it, a aqnare which is nef a 
square. The expreition therefore in merely a way of ttatiag tha 
univenal-propotition [£] "No Tirtuout man beitraje hif eowh 



try.** 

So again, to sar , " a weary traveller in the deiertt of Arabia \ 
eagerly drink when he comet to a tpring," doei not mean that At 
it eompeUed to diiiik, but that J cannot areid htUecing that he will | 
—that there in no doubt in my mind. 

In these and nuiny other tuch instances, the wordi *'Biay," 
I," " imVosciblc,'' Itc., have reference, notto y — eror 



••must," "can, 

flkcnce of poteer in an atient. but only to uniconMty or alMDCa of 
universality in the irpreuian , or, to doubt or mbtnet of d— Kim 
our own mind, rt'Sprcting what Im asserted. See Appendix, No. U 
Art. May. 

t No mention is ni^de by Aldrich of this kind of convenkm : tat 
it has been thought advisable to insert it, aa being in tnqwMiainUt 
and alao aa bein^ e mploy ed in thia treatiaa for the direct i ~ 
aCBaroko and Bokardo. 
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"E*cr7pMlu mmvi of Kcniai; Atnfan 
He wbo is aol ■ mtn afaeDJiu ii aol ■ poci i" 
(oi. " None bal * man ngeoiiii can be > poeli" 
or, " A man of geniui aloiw can be ■ poet :" 
or, *' One cannot be a poel without being & aua of 

Foi (unce it is the SBine thing to affirm some attri' 
bule of the subject, or lo deny tlie oAwncc oi that attri* 
bute) the original piopoailiou [ezpoula] is preciaelj 
equipollent to this, 

" No poet U iiol«-inan-of-gtniaa ;" 
which, being E, may of eonrse be simply converted. 
Thus, in one of these three ways, ererr propoaition 
may be illativelr converted : viz. E, I, limply; A, 0, 
by ntgatum ,* A, E,-~-Limiation. 

Note, that as it na« remarked that, in Canrertibia 
some affirmatives, the whole of the pcedi- ««"•■ 
can does actnatly agree with the subject, so, when ihia 
is the case, A Minr converted simply, the converse 
will be true : but still, as its truth does DotfoBoit from 
that of the oiiginol proposition [" expouta"] the con- 
version is not illative. Many propositions in mathe- 
loaties are of this description : (. g. 

" All equilateral iriunglf a are eqaiininlu ; and 

"All equiangDlnr iriaaglFS ate eqailatcral." 
Though both these propositions are tme, the one does 
not fi^low from the other ; and mathematicians accor- 
dingly give a distinct proof of each. 

As the simple converse of A can Iben only be true 
when the subject and predicate are exactly equiTalcnl 
(or, as they are called, eonvtrtible («rnu ;) aoa as this 
must always be the case in ajnatdefinilion, so the cor- 
rectneM of a definition may be tried by this test. E. 6. 
" A good govemment is inat which has the happiness 
of the governed for its object ;" if this be a right difi- 
nition, it will follow that " a government which has 
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the happiness of the governed for its object is a good 
one." but to assert a proposition, and to add, or im^j, 
that it is a just definition, is to make, not one assertion, 
but tlDO. 



Chap. IlL — OfArgtiments, 

§ 1. The third operation of the mind, viz. reasonings 
[or " discourse "] expressed in words, is argument / and 
an argument stated at full length, and in its reetUar 
form, is called a syllogism. The third part of Logic 

- ,, . therefore, treats of the syllogism. Every 

SylloKiiini. ' . . ^ f^^^ _^ ^^\ 

^ aigument* consists of two parts; that 

which is proved ; and that by meant qf which it is proved. 
The former is called, be/ore it is proved, the question; 
when proved, the conclusion [or inference ;] that which 
is used to prove it, if stated last (as is often done in 
common discourse,) is called the reason, and is introduced 
by ** because,** or some other causal conjunction ; e. g, 
** Caesar deserved death, because he was a tyrant, and 
all tyrants deserve death.** If the conclusion be stated 
last (which is the strict logical form, to which all zea- 
soning ma;^ be reduced) then, that which is employed 
to prove it is called the pnmises,^ and the conclusion is 
then intioduced by some illative conjunction, as '* then 
fore," €. g. 

" All tyrants deserve death : 
Caesar was a tyrant ; 
thertfoi* he deserved death.'*^ 

* I mean, in the Rtrict technical icnMC ; for in po|raIar nst Iho 
ivoni ancumcnt it often employed to drnotu the latter of ihaM two 
inrm aloni' : «. g. " Thi< is an argument to prove lo and so ;" "this 
conclusion is ^htabUthl^d by the m-gumtnt :*' i. «. prcmliasg jaa 
.\ppcnilix, No. 1. art. argument. 
t Doth tlu> promi^cK tof^rthrr nrr Romctimet called the awfffiiiaf, 
i ll may Im uljkrrvbd tint the definition liuru given of an ( 
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Since, then, an argument is an expres- 
sion in wfcich ' V'/ i.m something Itud doum ^JjSJSSt* " 
and granted as true (*. e. the jpremisee) ^^ 
wmething else (i . e. the conclusion) beyond this must be 
admitted to be true, c^ following necessarily IresuUin^l 
from the other; and since Logic is whoUv concerned m 
the use of language, it follows that a syllogism (which 
is an argument stated in a regular logical form) must be 
" an aigument so expressed, that the con- 
clusiveness of it is manifest from the mere ^S^^,^ 
force qf the expression, " i. e. without con- 
sidering the meaning qf the terms: e. g. in this syUo- 
gism, •• Every Y is X, Z is Y, therefore Z is X :- the 
conclusion is inevitable, wnatever terms X, Y, and Z, 
respectively are understood to stand for. And to this 
form all legitimate arguments may ultimately be 
brought 

One circumstance which has misled some persons into 
the notion that there may be reasoning that is not, sub- 
stantially, syllogistic, is this ; that in a syllogism we 
see the conclusion following certainly [or i^eecMary •ai 
n^cfMan/y] from the premises; and again, probabU con- 
in any apparent-syllogism which on ex- «*■■*•«»•• 

if in tb« common treatiiefl of Logic kid down ai tho deinition of a 
flfUotitM i n word wliich I bnvo cooilned to n more rettricted tence. 
There cannot erIdenUy be any mrgumtntt whether regniarly or ir> 
legnlarijr expreMed, to which the definition giren bj Aldnch, for 
instance, would not applv : ao that heapnean to employ "lyllo- 
gism " ai synonymoui with " argument. ' But betidee that it ii 
clearer and more conTenieot, when we hare theae two wordi at 
hand, to employ them in the two aenfea rcaMctively whirh we 
want to express, the truth is, that in so doing I hare actually con- 
formed to Aldrich*8 frmctin : for he generally, if net always, em- 
ploys the term " syllogism » in the very sense to which I oare 
confined it : trim, to denote an argument ste/ed tn fvfvlar lofioal 
fwrm i as. «. f . in a part of his woilc (omitted In the late editions) in 
which he is objecting to a certain pretended sy llogiam in the work 
of another writer, he says, " relet cert« mrgtmtntum ; Bftttcgismua 
tamen est fislsissiniiis,'* Ate. Now (waiving the esception that might 
t>e taken at this use of "faUianmut," nothing beinr, strictlT, true 
or false, hut % proportion) it is plain that he llmiU the word ** syl- 
logism " to the seme in which it is here defined, and is conse<iuentlj 
inconsistent with his own definition of it. 

9 
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amination 18 foond to be (as we bare seen in 80i&e of tht 
examples) not a rtal one [not " ralid "1 the condvaum 
does not follow aiatt; and the whole is ameie deeepdon. 
And vet we often hear of aignmeBti which hare soMc 
weij^ht, and yet are not quite deoiive >'— of conduaioBB 
which are rendered ftohMt, but Bot absolutely etttom, 
&c. And hence some are apt to imanae that the €om- 
clusiveness of an argument umito oidegneii and that 
sometimes a conclusion may, probaUy and partiaOy — 
though not certainly and eompUtdy^iomw from ila 
premises. 

This mistake arises from men's forgetting that the 
ffremises tkemaelves will rdty often be dotiStful; and 
then, the conclusion also will be doubtful. ^ * 

As was shown formerly, one or both of the premiaea 
of a perfectly Talid syllogism may be utterly false and 
absurd: and then, tne conclusion, though ineyitaUy 
following" from them, maj be either true or fialse, wt 
cannot tell which. And if one or both of the premiasa 
be merely probable, we can infer from them only a 
frfAabU conclusion ; though the concluiivenes$ — ^that is* 
the connexion between the premises and the oonduaioo 
— ^is perfectly certain. 

For instance, assuming that " every month has M 
days " (which is palpably false) then, from the nuaot^ 
premise that '< April is a month," it follows (which 
happens to be true) that " April has 30 days :" andfrnn 
the minor-premiss that '* Feoruary is a month,** it lot 
lows that " February has 30 days f* which is falsa. In 
each case the condusiveness of the aigume&t is fbm 
same ; but in every case, when we have ascertained tht 
falsity of one of the premises, we know nothing (aa Iv 
as that argument is concerned) of the truth or laUtf 
of the conclusion. 

When however we are satisfied of the falsity of wamm 
conclusion, we may, of course, be sure that (at laaat) 
one of the premises is false ; since if Uiey had bodi 
been true, the condusion would have been true. 
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And this— which is called the " indirect " mode ol 
proof — IB often employed (even in mathematics) fox 
establishing what we maintain : that is, we prove the 
^alsUy of some proposition (in other words, the trtUh 
of its contradictortf) by showing that if assumed as a 
premiss, along with another premiss known to be true. 
It leads to a conclusion manifestly false. For though, 
from a false assumption, either falsehood or truth may 
follow, from a true assumptiiD, truth only can follow. 

§ 2. The rule of maxim (commonly ouled " dktum 
da (mni et nuUo ") by whidi Aristotle ex- AriitoUaii 
plains the validity of the above argument dkmm. 
(every Y is X, Z is Y, therefore Z is X,) is this: vfhai- 
ever w predieated of a term dutrib/uUdtWkether offirma* 
lively or negatively, may be predicated in like manner 
qf every thing contained under it.*' Thus, in the ex- 
amples above, X is predicated of Y distributed, and Z 
is contained under Y (t. e. is its subject ;) therefore X 
is predicated of Z : so ** all tyrants," &c (§ 1.) This 
rule may be iUtimately applied to all arguments ; (and 
their validity ultimately rests on their conformity there- 
to) but it cannot be directly and immediately applied to 
all even of pure categorical syllogisms ; for the sake of 
brevity, therefore, some other axioms are commonly ap- 
plied in practice, to avoid the occasional tediousness of 
reducing all sylloeisms to that form in which Aristo- 
tle's dictum is applicable.* 

* InaUmd of followtaif the ntntl amog«mMit, in Ityinf down 
flrit the canoni which apply to all tho flgma <^ eatogorioal itUo* 




•B the learner^ mind a Jnit riew of the loience : riz. Itt to give 
the rale (Ariitotle*t dictum) which applies to the moit clearly and 
iefvlarlT*€onitnicted arf ument, the nrllogif m in the flrtt ngnn, 
to whica mil reasoning majr be reduced : then, the canons applicap 
ble to all emtforicaU ; then, those belonging to the AwptftAslicels | 
and lasUr, to treat of the tmriUa ; which is Improperfy placed bj 
Aldfich i^ort the hypotheticals. Br this plan the province of 
strict logic is extended as far as it can be ; erenr kind of argument 
which b of a a^UogitUe character, and accordingly, direetijr cog- 
nizable bj the rules of logic, being enumerated in natunU order. 
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cmuofei^ W6 will ipedK fint of puie ortegoricB. 
tegoricai-iyi- sjUofisms ; and the ajdoniB or cadom by 
logitm. ivhicD their TnUdity it to be explained : m. 
first» if two terms agne with ohm and th$ aaim tAtirA 
they agree %nth eaeh €ik$r : aecondly , if on$ term agrwm 
and another dieagreee vriik tnu and(^ jmm third, them 
tvfo disagree vfith eaeh 9ther. On the former of these 
canons rests theTalidity of qfirmative condusioiis; on 
the latter, of negative .- f<9 no categorical syUogisn can 
be faulty whico does not ridate these canons; none 
correct which does: hence on these two canons are 
built the rules or cautions which are to beobaerred 
with respect to syUogismsi for the poipose of asoertnin- 
ing whether those canons have been stiictly obecnred 
or not. 

l8t. Every syilogiunhaethree^mndoniy three temn: 
viz, the middle-term, and the two teims (or eztreaeee, 
as they are commonly caUed) of the conclusion [or 
question.] Of these, 1st, the euhjed of the oondusioa 
is called the minor-term ; 8d, its yredieate, the major* 
term ; and 8d, the middle-ierm, (called by the older logi. 
dans <* arrumentum,") is that with which each of than 
is separatdy compared, in order to judge of their agraa- 
ment or disagreement with each other, if thenibn 
there were two middle-teims, the extremes {or terwn ef 
conclusion) not being both compared to the saaw, oooH 
not be conclusively compared to each other. 

2d. Every syliogism has three, and only three ffffo* 
sitions ; viz. Ist, the major-premiss (in which the a w yar 
term is compared with the middle ; 3d, the mtnor-jnv- 
miss (in which the minor-term is compared with tbe 
middle ;) and 3d, the conclusion, in which the minor-laiBi 
is compared with the major.* 

3d. Note, that if the middle-term is ambiguous, then 

•ome logicftl trMtiiM the m^or praraiu ii caUtd simply 
" fnp t i tio ;" aiid th» minor, " matua^i^J* In ordiaajj 4iico«ne. 
IM word •« principle" ia ofUn mod to do&oU Um 
tnd ' NMon, * the minor. 
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an in ntdity tvfo middU-terms, in senm, tbougfa but one 
in •ounif. An ambiguous middle-term is either an 
equivocal term used in different senses in the two prem- 
ises: ((C. g. 

" Iai^ \a contrary to darkness ; 
Feathers are /ig^ ; therefore 
Feathers are contrary to darkness :") 

or a term not distributed: for as it is then used to stand 
for a floit only of its ngntjUcaies, it may happen that 
one of the extremes may have been eompared with on< 
fart of it, and the other with another part, of it ; e, g, 

" White is a colour. 
Black is a colour; therefore 
Black is white.**— -Again, 

" Some animals are beasts. 
Some animals are birds ; therefore 
Some birds are beasts.** 

Thi nuddU^term therefon miut be dietributed once, 
at kattt in the premises ; (i. e, by being the subject of 
an univerasl, or predicate of a negative, chap. ii. 6 2,) 
and once is sufficient ; since if one extreme has been 
compared to a juit of the middle-term, and another to 
the whole of it, they must have been both compared to 
the same. 

4th. No term tnvtt be distribvted in the concltuion 
vikich wu not diftributtd in one cf the preimms; for 
that (which is called an dlicit process, either of the ma- 
jor or the minor term) would be to employ the vfhole of 
a term in the conclusion, when you had employed only 
a part of it in the premiss ; and thus, in reahty, to intro- 
duce a fourth term : e. g. 

'* All qnadropeds are animals, 
A bird is not a quadruped ; therefore 
It is not an animal.*' — Illicit process of the majoi. 

Again, '< what is related in the Talmud is unworthy 
of credit : miraculous stories are related in the Talmud ; 
therefore miraculous stories are unworthy of credit** 
(f this conclusion be taken as A, there will be an '* iUi- 
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cit process of the minor-term ;** (aiiice ereiy ooa would 
anderstand the minor-premiss as particular) but a psr- 
ticular conclusion may fairly be inferred. In the case 
of an illicit'process oi the tnajor, oh the contrary, the 
premises do not warrant any conclusion at all. 

5th. From negative premites you can infer nothing. 
For in them the middle is pronounced to dieagree vm 
both extremes; not, to apte vfith both; or, to anee 
with one, and ditarree with the other ; therefore they 
cannot be compared together ; e. g. 



' A firii is not a qntdmped ;** 

* A bird is not a quadruped,'* proYes nothing. 



6th. If one premies be negative, the conclusion muH 
be negative; for in that premiss the middle-tenn is pro- 
nounced to disagree with one of Uie extremes, and in 
the other premiss (which of course is aflirmative by the 
preceding rule) to agree with the other extreme ; there- 
lore the extremes disagreeing with each other the conclu- 
sion is negative. In Sie same manner it may be shown, 
that to prove a negative conclusion one of the premises 
must be a negative, 

* By these six rules all categorical syllogisms are to 
be tried ; and from them it wnl be evident; 1st, that 
nothing can be proved from tvfo partictdar premises i 
(since you will then have either the middle term undts^ 
t ributed, or an illicit process. For if each premiss were 
I, there would be no distributionof any termatall: and 
if the premises were I and 0, as 

" Some animals are sagacious: 
Some beasts are not sagacious t 
Some beasts are not animals," 

* Others have given twelve rules, which I found might aon 
conveniently be reduced to six. No svllogism can be fanfir wUeh 
violates none of these six rules. It Is much less peiplcxiBg to a 
learner not to lay down as a distinct rule, that, «. g. against forff. 
eulmr premiset ; which is properly a remit of the foregoing ; smoa a 
syllogism with two particular premises would offend agaUMtalllMf 
R. a. or K. 4. 
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there would be but one term — ^the predicate of — dis- 
tributed ; and auppoeing thatone to be tlie middle, then, 
the conclusion (being of course negative, by rule 6th,) 
would have its predicate — the major-termr— distributed, 
which was undistributed in the premiss. And, for the 
flame reason, 2dly, that if one of the premises be parti- 
cular, the conclusion must be particuLir ; e. g. 

" All who fight bravely deserve reward ; 

Some soldiers fight bravely ;" you caa only infer that 
" Some soldiers deserve reward x" 

for to infer a universal conclusion would be an '< illicit- 
prooeas of the minor." But from two universal pn- 
mises you cannot always infer a universal conclusion ; 

*' AU gold is precious ; 
All gold is a mioeril : therefore 
Somt mineral is preuioos.'" 

Amd evea when we can infer a universal, we are al- 
ways at liberty io infer a paitieular ; since what is pre- 
Jicated of all may qf eoiurse be predicated of some.* 

QfMoodi. 

& 3. When we des^ate the three pvopositionB of a 
•yfiogism in their order, according to their respective 
<( quantitjr " and ** quali^ " (indicated by their tymboU) 
we are said to determine the mood of the ^Uogism. £• 
G. the example just above, ** all ^old, kc" is in the 
mood A, A, 1. 

As there are four kinds of propositions, and three 
(iropositions in each syllogism, all the possible wa^s^ 



* The meiii«riil4inM in which ■one of the LfOgical-writen i 
<iicd up the foregoiag mlet, were, 

*' Dutribm Medium, nee ^uartMe terwdmie mieU ;** 
** Ulreifue nee frmwueta negen», nee partienlerie ;** 

* SeeMur partem Cenehuie deterierem ;" (s. «. the peitienlar being 

regarded u in/erier to the uDiverul; and the negative, to 
the aiBrmative) 
**JSUuondietributU nieicum Prttmietm, negette.** « 
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combining these four, (A, E, 1, 0») by threes, are sixlj* 
four. For, any one of these four may be the m^or- 
premiss; each of these four nksjon ma;|r hare four dif- 
ferent minon; and of these sixteen pans of piemisea. 
each may haTS four different conclusions. 4 X 4 (=sl 6) 
X 4 = 64. This is a mere arithmetical calcnialion of 
the moods, without any regard to the logical rules ; for 
many of these moods an inadmissible in praetioe, from 
violating some of those rules ; «. g. the mood £,£,£» 
must be rejected as having negativt premises; U 0, 0, 
loT particular premises ; and many others for the same 
faults ; to which must be added 1, E, 0, for an " illicit- 
process of the major,** in every figure ; since the con- 
elusion, being negative, would distribute the major-term* 
while the major-premiss, being I, would distribute no 
term. By examination then of all, it will be found that, 
of the sixty-four there renuun but eleven moods which 
can be us^ in a legitimate syllogism, viz. A, A, A. 
A. A, I. A, E, E, a; E, O, a, I. I, A. O. 0^ 
E,A, E, £,A,0, E.I,0, I, A, I, 0,A,a 

Of Figure, 

{ 4. The fieure of a syllogism consists in the srtoi^ 
tion of the middle-term with respect to the extremea ol 
thec(uiolusion,[t.f the major and miinwrlerm,^ Whca 
the middle-term is made the subject of the major premim, 
and the predicate of the minor , that is called the fiial 
figure ; which is far the most natural and clear of alL 
as to this alone Aristotle^s dictum may be at ones ap- 
plied. In the second-figure the middle- term is the pn» 
dicate of hath premises : in the third, the subject of both • 
in the fourth, the predicate cf the major premisit and 
the subject of the minor ,* This figure is the most awk- 
ward and unnatural of all,beii>g the very levefseof dit 
first. 

Note, that the proper order* is to to plaee the najot 

• Proper, i. t.^ a (rMfiM m iAgjk, or io a Ugkd 
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premiss Jirtf, and the minor second, but this does not 
eonsHtiUi the major and minor premises; for that pre- 
miss (wherever placed) is the major, which conitUru 
the majcr term, and the minor, the minor (y. R. 2 

§2.) 

Each of the allowable moods mentioned above will 
not be allowable in every figure ; since it may violate 
some of the foregoing rules, in one figure, thouj^h not 
in anoUier: #. g. I, A, I, is an allowable mood m the 
third figure ; but in iht first it would have an undu- 
trUfuted middle,* So A, £, £, would in the first figure 
have an dlkii process of the major, but is allowable in 
the second ; and A, A, A, which in the first figure is 
allowable, would in the third have an iUicit prouss qf 
the minor : all which may be ascertained by trying the 
difierent moods in each figure, as per scheme. 

Let X rq>resent the major term, Z the minor, Y the 
middle. 

ItlFlf. SdFlg. SdFIg. eOkWig. 

1, A, A, I , X, A, A, I , 

Z, X , Z, X , X , Z, X , Z, 

Z, A, Z, A, Z, A, Z, A. 

The terms alone being here stated, the quantity and 
quality of each pro|K)sition (and consequently the mood 
of the whole syllogism) is left to be filled up : (t. e. be- 
tween Y and X, we may place either a negative or 
affi^rmaXive copula: and we may prefix either a tmt- 
ve rsal or particular sign to Y.) By applying the moods 

naoanariljr in • rUmm y Matrntr—. TUi ranark mftjr tppMr nipMw 
ftnoos. but that 1 have known a writer, f enraallTacntQ and intclU- 
f«BC, CftU into tho ttranfo miiapprahenf ion alladod to. Tho fnfm 
eoUoeation of plaata in a botanjeal korbariun, and in a aowe^garw 
doA, and again, on a farm, woold bo widely diJUw^at 



I A 

« e. f . 8o«o raatr aint it aalalary • aU nttraint ii on] 

NOMtbinf anpleaiant ia lalatary. Again : tome berba are it fat 

A .1 • 

fi»od : nigbiihade ia an berb : aome nightshade is fit for food. 
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then to each figure, it will be found that each %m 
will admit six moods only, as not violating the nkv 
against undistributed middle, and acainst ittidl proeeu, 
and of the moods so admitted, severu (though valid) are 
useless, as having a particular conclusion, when a 
universcd might luLve been drawn ; e. g. A, A, I, in tha 
first fiigure, 

" All human creatures are entitled to liberty ; 
All slaYes are hnnum creatures ; therefore 
Some slaves are entitled to libertf." 

Of the tweaty-f our moods, then, (six in each Afoi^) 
five are for this reason neglected : for the remaining 
nineteen, logiciaas have devised names to distingniaa 
both the mood itself, and the figure in which it is found ; 
since when one mood (t. e. one in itself, without i^^jud 
to fisure) occurs in two difierent figures, (as £, A, £,in 
the hrst and second) the mere letters denoting the mood 
would not inform us concerning the figure. In these 
names, ^en, the three votDels denote the propositions cd 
which the syllogism is composed : the consonants (be- 
sides their other uses, of which hereafter) serve to keep 
in mind the figure of the syllogism. 

v.. 1 ( bArbArA, cElArEnt, dArll, fErlOque piio- 
**«-^i ris. 

v.. o ( cEsArE, cAmEstrEs, fEsUnO, bArOkO/ se- 
^'^' ^' I cunde. 

C (ertia, dArAptI, dlsAmls, dAtlsI, fElAptOn^ 
Fi;. 3. < bOkArdO,t fErlsO, habet: quarU iasoper 
^ addit. 

v'r^ A (brAmAntlp, cAmEnEs, dImArls, flSsApO 
''^•^ i frEsIsOn. 



By a careful study of these mneou)nic lines ( 

must be committed to memory) you will perceive thai 
A can only be proved in the first-figure, in which alao 
every other proposition may be proved ; that the aeoond 
proves only negatives : the third onlyparticii/an * that 

« Or. Fakoro, see ^ 7. t Or, Dokamo, aaa | r. 
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cbe first firure requires the major-premiss to be univer* 
ml, and the minor, affirmative, tfc, ; with many other 
such observations, wmch will roadily be made, (on tr^al 
of sereral sjrllogisms, in diflerent moods) and the rea- 
sons for which will be found in the foregoing rules. 
E. G. to show why the second figure has only ne^ive 
Conclusions, we have only to consider, that in it the 
middle-tenn being the vrtaieate in both pretniaes, would 
not be dsitribfited unless one premiss were negative 
(Chap, il § 2.) therefore the conclusion must be nega- 
tive also, by Chap. ilL ^ 2, rule 6. One mood in each 
figure may suffice in this place by way of example : 

First, Barbara, viz. (bJur.) «« Every Y is X ; (bA) 
every Z is Y ; therefore (rA) every Z is X :* e. ^. let 
the major-term (which is represented by X) be ** one 
who possesses all virtue;" the minor-term (Z) ** every 
man who possesses one virtue ;" and the middle-term 
(Y) '< every one who possesses prudence ;" and you will 
have the celebrated aigument of Aristotle, Etk. sixth 
book, to prove that the virtues are inseparable ; viz> 

** He who possenes prudence, posseaBes all virtue ; 
He who possesses one virtue, must possess prudence ; 

therefore 
He who possesses one, possesses all.** 

Second, Canustres, (cAm) '* every X is Y ; (Es) no 
Z is Y; (trEs) no Z is X." Let the major- term (X) be 
*' true philosophers," the minor (Z) ** the Epicureans ;" 
the middle (Y) ** reckoning virtue a good in itself ;" 
and this will be part of the reasoning of Cicero, o^. 
book first and third, against the Epicureans. 

Third, Darapli, viz. {dA) " every Y is X ; (rJp) 
every Y is Z; therefore {tl) some Z is X: e. g. 

** Prudence has for its object the benefit of individuals ; 
but prudence is a virtue : therefore some virtue has 
for its object the benefit of the individual." 

It} part of Adam Smith's reasoning (moral sentimerUe) 
against Hutcheson and others, who placed all virtue in 
benevolence. 
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Fourth, Camenes, viz. {cAm) *• every X is Y : {En) 
no Y is Z ; therefore {Es) noZiBXf* e. g, 

** Whatever is expedient, is conformable to nature ; 
Whatever is conformable to nature, is not hurful to 

society ; therefore 
What is hurtful to society is never expedient ;" 

is part of Cicero*8 argument in Off. Lib. iii. ; but it is 
an inverted and clumsy way of stating what would 
much more naturally fall into the first-figure ; for if 
you examine the propositions of a syllogism in the 
fourth fieure, beginning aXiht conclusion, you will see 
that as the major-term is predicated of the minor, so 
is the minor of the middle, and that again of the ma[or ; so 
that the major appears to be mertly predicated of it»eff. 
Hence the hve moods in this figure are seldom or nev- 
er used ; some one of the fourteen {moods with names) 
in the first three figures, being the forms into which all 
arguments may most readily be thrown : but of these, 
the four in the first-figure are the clearest and most na- 
tural ; as to them Aristotle's dictum will immediately 
apply. 

With respect to the use of the first three figures (for 
the fourth is never employed but by an accidental awk- 
wardness of expression) it may be remarked, that the 
first is that into which an argument will be found ta 
fall the most naturally, except in the following cases : 
— first. When we have to disprove some- 

■econd fig*ure. ^^^"5 ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ maintainwi, or is like- 
ly to be believed, our arguments will usu- 
ally be found to take most conveniently the form of the 
second figure: viz. we prove that the thing we are 
speak fng of cannot belong to such a class, either be- 
cause it wants what belongs to the whole of that class, 
(Cesare) or because it has something of which that 
class is destitute ; (Camestres) e. g. " No imposter 
w^ould have warned his followers (as Jesus did) of the 
persecutions they would have to submit to ;** and acain* 
'' An enthusiast would have expatiated (which Jeeoa 
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aod his followen did not) on the particoknof a future 
fftate. 

The same ohseirationB will zpp\yt mutatis mutaniii^ 
when a particular conclusion is sought; as in Festino 
andBaroko. 

The ar^ments used in the process called die " Ah- 
scissio Inhniti," will in general be the most easily re- 
ferred to this figure. (See Chap. v. § 1. subsection 6.) 
The phrase was applied by some lo^pcal writers to i( 
series of arguments used in any inquiry in which we 
go on exclwiing, one by one, certain suppositions, or 
certain classes of things, from that whose real nature 
we are seeking to ascertain. 

Thus, certain s}inptoms, supnose, exclude "smaU 
pox ;" that is, prove this noC to oe the patient's disor- 
der ; other symptoms, suppose, exclude, ** tcarlatina,** 
Itc, and so one may proceed by gradually narrowing 
(he range of Dossible suppositions. Hence, the second 
figure might oe called the " excltuive*' figure. 

The third figure is, of course, the one 
employed when the middle-term is itngu- ^^ji^, 
lar, since a singular term can only m a 
subject. This is also the form into which most argu- 
ments will naturally fall that are used to establish an 
objection (Enstasis of Aristotle) to an opponent's pre- 
miss, when his argument is such as to require that pre- 
miss to be universal. It might be called, therefore, the 
•' Entiatic" figure. E. G. If any one contends that 
** this or that doctrine ought not to be sidmitted, because 
it cannot be explained or comprehended," his suppress- 
ed major premiss may be refuted by the argument that 
«• the connexion of the body and soul cannot be ex- 
plained or comprehended." Thus again you might 
prove by the example of a certain individual,^ the con- 
tradictory of a proposition (which would seem to most 
persons a very probable conjecture) that a deaf and 
dumb person, Dom blind, cannot be taught language. 

* Laura Bridgemaii, alluded to aboTe. 
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A mat nut of the Kasoningf of Batln's AndoQr 
may be exhibited in this form. 

As it is on the dictum above-mentioned Bedvction of 
that all reasoning ultmatdy depends, so, •jUogkuu, 
all arguments may be in one way or other broogfat 
into some one of the four moods m the first-figure : and 
a syllogism is, in that case, said to be rtdwed : (i «. 
to the first-figure.) These four are called the ptrftet 
moods, and all the rest impeifect. 

Ottentivt Reduction, 

§ 5. In reducing a syllogism, we are not, of eonne» 
allowed to introduce any new term or proposition, hav- 
ing nothing granted but the truth of the premises ; but 
these premises are allowed to be illatively eonverUd 
(because the truth of any proposition implies that of its 
illative converse) or transposed : by taking advantage 
of this liberty, where there is nasd, we deduce (m 
figure 1st,) from the premises originally given, either 
the very same conclusion as the original one, or another 
from which the original conclusion follows by illative 
conversion. E, O, Darapti, 

'* All wits are dreaded ; 
All wits are admired ; 
Some who are admired are dreaded,*' 

is reduced into Darii. by converting " by limitation^ 
{per accidens) the minor premiss. 

" All wits are dreaded ; 
Some who are admired are wits ; therefore 
Some who are admired are dreaded." 

And Camestres — e. g. 

*< All true philosophers accoant virtue a good in itself | 
The advocates of pleasure do not accoant, dee. 
Therefore they are not true philosophers,** 

is reduced to Celarent, by simply converting the miBOTi 
and then transposing the premises 
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'* Thofle who account virtne • good in itaelf, are not 
adYOcatet of pleasure ; 
All true philosophers account virtue, &c. ; therefore 
No true philosophers are adTocates of pleasure.'* 

This conclusion may be dlatively converted into the 

original one. 

bo, Baroko ;* e. g. 

" Ev*ery true patriot is a friend to religion ; seaoetioii hj 
Some great statesmen sie not friends to re- bimum of con* 

ligion; ISl''**^"*' 

Some great statesmen are not true patriots,*' f*^*^ 

to Ferio, by converting the major by negation, [*' con- 
traposition,"] Tide Cli^p. ii. § 4. 

** He who is not a friend to religion, is not a tme patriot ; 
Some great statesmen," dee. 

and the rest of the syllogism remains the same : only 
that the minor premiss most be considered as affirmative, 
because you take ** not-a-friend-to-religion," as the 
middle term. In the same manner Bokardof to Darii ; 

*' Some slayes are not discontented ; 
AU slaves are wronged ; therefore 
Some who are wronged are not discontented.*' 

Convert the major •* by negation" (" contraposition") 
and then transpose them ; the conclusion wul be the 
convene by negation if the original one, which there- 
fore may be inferred from it ; e. g. 
** All slaves are wronged ; 
Some who are not discontented are slaves ; 
Some who are not discontented are wronged." 

In these ways (by what is called oetensive reduction, 
oecanse you prove, in the first figure, either the t^ 
tame conclusion as before, or one which implies it) afi 
the imperfect moods may be reduced to the four perfect 

* Or Fikorop coniidsred <.«.•■ Feftino. 8m note at ths cad of 
tUsehapter. 

t Or Dokamo, couidarBd i. • ss DiMnUi. tceBotaatthsaadof 
tUiehaptor. 
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ISO EUEifBNn or ifiswK O^f^ 



Bat Am « «Mdber wqr^ cdM MvMl nJ9»» 
tioii,or 

^ 6. By wUch w« provii 0b Ae iHl4|g«9) inL |l- 
lecUy, that the origiinl conehukm is fnM.>tt JWI 
eannoe 6«/ate ; i «. that fui ■hsudilj wo«]d fbUowfebi 
the sappoeitkm of iti bibf lUae; e. f . 

«' All tnw patrioli tra frieadi to reKgi«i| 



Swne gftat tliir — ia anaoifrirBda to wHriaat 
SoDM great otatMinea are aot tne patriots?* 

if this condnaioD he not tnib iti oanlniieloij mm$ It 
tnie; viz, 

" All great itateaomi are tiat ffOriota. 
let thia then he aaamne^ in the phoe of the -aunor m* 
ansa of the original a^ilogieait and n Idee mnrliMiip 
will he profred; e, g. 

hAr ** AD tree patriots are friends to religion % 
bA, All gteat stalesmea are trae patriots ; 
rA, AU ffrmi t hUnmi m 9n f r kmd» U rdjfimk ^ 

for as this conclnsion is the eontrndi^oiy of the origin* 
al minor premias, it nniat he fidae, stnoe the prenuaai 
are alwajm anppoeed to he granted ; therefon oaniaf < 
the frtmun (hv which it ma heen oometly provide , 
must be false also ; h«t the major premies (MngOBi/ 
of those originally grantsd) is trm ; therefore the^faif|^ ; 
muiC 6e tn tAe mmor /nrai isi; which ia the mnfiiidBii 
tory of the original*eooelnaion; therslbre the ni%iael ' 
condnaion mnst be tme. Thia ia the itMrmt Bodt«ir 
reasoning. (See iRAfforw, Plait I. Ch. ii. f I.) 
^ 7. This kind of redaction ia aeldom emplofid hHl 
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for Bamko and Bokardo^ which are thoa nAnaed If 
those who confine themselTeato iimfU nmTffnsna. nJ 
8%niiietion conversion bv limitation, (^^«cMl^i) 
of the BUMS of and they fnmed Uie names of yiiir — 
tiM»o*4a with a view In point oot die 
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which each is to he reduced ; vix. B, C, D, F, which 
are the initial letters of all the moods, indicate to which 
mood of the first figure {Barbara, Celarent, Darn, and 
Ferio) each of the others is to be reduced : m indicates 
that the premises are to be transposed ; s and o, that 
the proiK)sition denoted by the vowel immediately pre 
ceding, is to be converted ; s, simply, p. per aecuknSt 
[hy hmitation :] thus, in Camestres, (see example,) the 
C indicates that it must be reduced to Celarent ; the 
two M, that the minor premiss and conclusion must be 
converted simjpiif; the m, that the premises must he 
transposed. The P, in the mood Bramantip, denotes 
that the premises warrant a universal -conclusion in 
place of a particular. The J. thoueh of course it can- 
not be illatively converted per acciaent, viz. •* so as to 
become A, yet is thus converted in the conclusion, be- 
cause as soon as the premises are transposed (as denoted 
by m,) it appears that a universal conclusion follows 
from them. 

K (which indicates the reduction ad impombUe) is a 
sign that the proposition, denoted by the vowel imme- 
diately before it, must be left out, and the contradictory 
of the conclusion substituted ; viz, for the minor premiss 
in Barcko and the major in Bokardo, But it has been 
already shown (§ 5) that the conversion by " contra- 

Sisition" [by "negation"] will enable us to reduce 
ese two moods, ostensively.* 

« If anj one thoold obooM that Ui« ninies of thaw mroda ihould 
ladicate U&ii, ho might mako K the index of eoaTenlon by nagn- 
tfon ; and then thanamei would be, bjaaligbt ehange, Jbfeer* and 
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Of Modal SyOogiMmi, and tfdi A rgum ndt tm 
ubr Mi jimv CS^Vencoi SyBegtaw 



propowticiiu, and the nOogivu oompoflcd of n . _ 

proposidoii ■' de intm,'' baa lit wwrtliig mmgij tet 
the pradicate ia or ia not (in onr eoBeepbon} conJiihlt 
in tbe rabject; u "Jobn killed ThoBKB." A Modd 
propositioD Bnerta Hat Ae predicate ii or ia not c(» 
ttined in the aabject in « estain nedt, er nunoer ; it, 
" accidentHUy," " wilinllf,' ftc 

A modo' propontiim nnylwBtatedasa^urf one, b; 
attathingthtmoi*to<«uwtk«Urms; and ihe prooo- 
vtionirQlinannsMdafuliinderilie foregoing roles; 
*. g. " Jobh kiUed Tboona V^vBy and tnalidoajg ,■" 
here the mode iato be n^ndeifu pari o! the predicate. 
" It iaprvUMt Omt all knowledge ia useful ;" " probably 
nsefnl* ia here the predicate. But u hea the mode ia 
only used to txpntt Qte neeeaaary, contingent, or iai- 
poaaible connexion of the teims, it may a^ well be at- 
luhed to the tMtjtet: *. g. " man is iiecessarily locurul :* 
IB the nmeaa" off men are mortal;" " injustice ia m m 
cow expedient." eorretponde to "no injustice is expe- 
dient :" and " thiimaniBO(«MionaIf^ intemperate," haa 
theforeeofaiiaittcuto-.- (ride Chap. li. ^ 2. note) It ii 
thtu, and Ihna only, that two ungolar propositiooBinay 
becontradictotiea; «. g. " thianuui ii ncter intetnpeme," 
willbetheconlnuttdoryofthefor^oinf. Indeed every 
aign (of nniveiaaUty or pailiciilatity) may be cooaideiaa 
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Since, however, in all modal propositions, yon assert 
that the dictum (i. e. the assertion Usi^ and the mode, 
agree tc^ether, or disagree, so, in some cases, this may 
be the most convenient way of stating a modal, purely : 

■ubj. cop. pred. lubjeet 
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e- g. ** It is impossible that all men should be virtuous. 

■ob. cof 

Such is a proposition of the Apostle F^'s : ** This m 

pred. tabjeot 

a faithful saying, &c that Jesus Christ came into the 

said. 

world to save sinners."^ In these cases one of your 
terms (the suliject) is itself an entire proposition. 

In English, the word in is often used in expressing 
one proposition combined with another in such a man- 
ner as to make the two, one proposition : e. g. " You 
will have a formidable opponent to encounter tn the 
emperor :" this involves two propositions; 1st, '* You 
will have to encounter the emperor f 2d, '* He will 
piove a fcmnidable opponent :** this last is implied by 
the word tn, which denotes (agreeably to the expression 
of Lo^ians mentioned above when they sp^ of a 
proposition "de tnesse") that that predicate is contom- 
ed tn that subject 

It may be proper to remark in this place, 
that we may often meet with a proposition 5^^ ^"^ 
whose drift and force will be very different, 
according as we regard this or that as its predicate.! In- 
deed, properly speaking, it may be consiaered as several 
different propositions, each indeed implying the frutA of 
all the rest, but each having a distinct predicate ; the 



• ace Bhetorio.Fuiiii.Ch. 3.^1 

t On the logical analytlt of propoiitions Mr. Ghroenlaw bu found* 
ed a Terr ingcnioui, uid as it anpeari to mo, correct and nsaftil 
mamaUcal tbeorj, of the use of the Latin Sti^netic: His wozk 
Is well worth the notice of students of Logic as well as of Latink/ 
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diTision of the sentenoe beingvaried in Mchcua; mi 
the variations marked, eiAer by the collootJon of the 
words, the intonation of thaToiee, or br the dMignnlign 
of the emphatic words, [rar.: die praoieala,] m Mond 

under, or printed in Haliei. £. O. "Hie Qmnomof 

s t 4 a 

Bacon was not designed to mpenede fhe Chgnoa of 

Aristotle f due mi|^ be regarded as, at Jeaat, aix 0- 
ferent i>ropositions; if the w(»d numbered (1) were in 
italics, it would leaTe us at liberty to suppose tint Ba- 
con might luiTe designed to supersede by lome woik of 
his, the Omuoon of Aristotle; but not by his own Or- 

Sanon ; if No. 2 were in itdics, we should undenrtaii 
le autiior to be contending, that whether or no aaf 
other author had co m po se d an ornnon witii such a da* 
sign. Bacon at least aid not : if No. 8, then, we shovli 
understand him to maintain that whedier Bacon's On* 
non does or does not supenede Aristotle^s, no such 4^ 
<tgfi at least was entertained : and so with the 
iSich of these is a distinct proposition; andthough< 
of them implies the truth of ul the rest, (as may 
be seen by examining the fiample jsiren) one of 
may be, in one case, and another, m another, tha OMfr 
which it is important to insist ou. - * i 

We should consider in each case what qutditm it-t^. 
that is proposed, and what answer to it wodd* bk An 
instance before us, be the most ofpotiU or cotdrmitiMi 
the one to be examined. £. O. *' You idll ftai 
doctrine in Bacon," may be contrasted, either 
'* You will find in Bacon a different doctrine," 01 
" You will find this doctrine m a d^erent a.utkm'*'^ •:?& 
And obsenre, that when a piopoidtida tk 
^^ contrasted with one which has a i^s u t 
predicate, the predicate is the eaq^lipt 
word ; as " this man is amur<2(7vr ;** t. a not ooa 1 "^ 
nas slain another acdd^iaUy, or in et^f-dtfimm i ^\ 
man if a murderer,** with the copula for the 
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word, stands opposed to <* he is nci a murderer ;" a 
proposition witn the same terms, but a different copula.* 
It will often happen that several of the propositions 
which are thus stated in a single sentence, may require, 
each, to be distinctly stated and proved : e. g, the ad- 
vocate may have to prove, first the fact, that ** John 
killed Thomas ;'* and Uien, the character of the act, that 
*' the killing was wilful and malicious." See Praxis, 
at the end of the vol. See also Elements of Rhetoric, 
Fan 1. Cb. iii. ^ 5. 

Cf Hypothetkals. 

§ 2. A hypothetical! proposition is defined to be two 
or more categoricals untied by a copula [conjunction :] 
and the diferent kinds of hypothetical propositions are 
named from their respective conjunctions ; viz* condi- 
tional, disjunctive, causal, &c. 

When a hypothetical conclusion is inferred from a 
hypothetical premiss, so that the force of the reasoning 
does not turn on the hypothesis, then the hypothesis 
(as in modals) must be considered as pait of one of 
the terms; so that the reasoning will be, in ^ect, ca- 
tegorical : e, g. 

predicala. 

** Every conqueror ia either a hero or a villain : 
CsBsar was a conqueror ; therefore 

predloiite. 

He was tithar a hero or a viUain.** 

• Thai if anj one readi (at mtnj are apt to do,) " Thou Aalt naC 
algal,"—** Thou ibalt «•< commit adultery," he impUee the quettioa 
to be, whrther we are commanded to iteal or to forbear : but the 
qveetion really li, wluU tUnM$ are forbidden ; and the answer if, 
*• Thou thalt not jfcel f '* Thou thalt not commit eiuJ/cry," kc. 

The connexion between Logic and correct deliTery If farther 
pointed out in Rkti. App. 1. 

BUiotly f peaking, the two caf ef I haTe mentioned coincide ; for 
when the " ii " or the " not " ii emphatic, it becomes properiy tha 
predicate : vix. " the ftatement of thif man'f being a mordarer, ii 
InM.** or " iM/mUtJ' 

t Cfflipetnitf, according to f ome wrlten. 



X««9Q. lyiml^ 



" WhitefCf comet from God iieatilM to wiiaw g 



If the Seriptnreo tra aol whnOy lUw, ihtjr : 

fiom God; 
If they are not whoDy Ako^ dwy ure tatitkd •• JMP- 

ecence.'^ 

Bat when the iuMmtnir WU fMtoon tiMlmottWt 
(in which way a otfigonfiri conefaiaiQii mijr pe dipini 
nom a hypoinatical pamamd this ia wlial ip callii # 
hypolhdicaityUogwng and rales hate been dmMdfR 
ascertainii^ the Talidity of s^ch aigiiments at onesb 
without bringing thsm into ths eatosoricsl f onn. (And 
note, that in these sylkMospis, {b/tkf/patkttkai ftimm 
is called the mt^w, imd the caitgoriSu oni the sitiMr ) 
They are of two kinds. cotuifitMma/ and ditjuneiim 

Cf dmditumaii. 

§ 8. A eond^ional* proposition has in it an iUaim 
^orce; I e. it contains two, ^sA only two categoneit 
DTopositions, whereof one r$nJti firam the other [gr 
follows from it J «. g, 

, ^ 

*< If the Scriptures are not wholly falae, 
ooiiMqaant 

they are entitled to reepect." 

That from which the ether reeuUi is called the mdmt^ 
dent; that whidi retuiU from it, the comeqimU (f^ntfk 
quens ;) and the connexion between the two (aniqpV* 
ed by the word ** if*') the coneequence {conetfieia^m 
Tne natural order is, that the antecedent shosU 



before the consequent ; but this is frequently nrMi| 
e. g. " The husbandman is well off if he luMuriimi 
own advantages." (Viig. Geor,) -.vi 

* CaUed knttkduml by thoie wxHen who urn dbl 
potM^ to denote what I haTO oaUad hypothetkaL 
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Eyery conditional proposition may be considered as 
an Mniyerssii-affirmattve, whether the members of which 
it consists be universal or particular, negative or ag- 
inative. And the truth or falsity of a conditional pro- 
position depends entirely on the eoTuequence: e. g. "if 
logic is useless, it deserves to be n^lccted ;** here both 
antecedent and consequent are false : yet the whole 
proposition is true; i. e, it is true that the consequent 
follotDS from the antecedent. « If Cromwell was an 
Englishman, he was an usurper," is just the reverse 
case ; for though it is true that ** Cromwell was an Eng- 
lishman," and also that *< he vras an usurper," yet it is 
not true that the latter of these propositions depends on 
the former ; the whole proposition, therefore, is false, 
(or at least absard — see next section) though both an- 
tecedent and consequent are trae. 

It is to be observed, however, that a false, or at least 
nu^tory, conditional proposition of this kind, viz. : in 
which ^ch member is a true categorical — is such, that, 
though itself absurd, no false condign can be drawn 
from It ; as may be seen from the instance just given. 

A conditional proposition, in short, may be consid- 
ered as an assertion of the validity of a certain argu- 
ment ; since to assert that an argument is valid, is to as- 
sert that the conclusion necessarily results from the 
premises, whether those premises be true or not 

The meaning, then, of a conditional proposition — 
which is, that the antecedent being ^ranted, the conse^ 
quent is granted, may be considered in two points of 
view : first, *< il the antecedent be true, the consequent 
mutt be true ;" hence the first rule ; tfie antecedeU (k- 
ing granted, the consequent may be inferred: second- 
ly) *' if the antecedent vfere true, the consequent would 
be tme ;" hence the second rule ; the consequent being 
denied the antecedent may be denied ; for the antece- 
dent must in that case be false ; since if it were true. 
the consequent (which is granted to be false) would be 
true also E. O. ** If this man has a fever, he is not 
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fit to tniTel ;* here if ym gmniAt mu fm ti ant , tki § ni 
rale applies, and y«m inler the tnidiol theeoneeqaenti 
constniotfTe " he hiB a fewvi dieiefon he le not fli to 
ud deitruo. tmrel." Tf A kB, C is D; hot Ah% 
^ therefore G is D; and tfiia is called ft«iM- 

Uructive conditiona], tjOof^mtL Bat if yon dmy tte 
comegueiU (i. e. gmnt ita eonimikUtrfi die aami* 
rale applies, and Toa infer the emiiraikiorfiftkiim' 
Ucedent; "heiaitttotimTel; therefore he liM no i»* 
ver ;" this is the dminutifM oooditional tjlkmam^ ■ If 
AisB, Ci8D;CisnotD,thMeforeAiaD0tB. ApSm», 
*' If the crops are not had, ootn most he cfae^i,* m ai 
major ; then, *' hut the ciopaare not had«tlierdioncblB 
most be chutp,** is conatroctiTe. " Cora is not dM^^ 
therefore the crops are bad,** is destractive. " If €fwmf 
increase of popmation is desind>le, some misery is db*. 
sireble; but no misery is desinble ; therefore some ii*' 
crease of population is not desiraUe," is destructiTe. 

But if you t^rm the ammqumt or dtny the «iilii^ 
cedent, you can infer nothings for the same conip^ 

Suent may follow from Mar antecedents : «. ^7^- 
be example above, a roan may he unfit to traTel fnim 
other dieordere besides a ferer ; therefore it does not IoIp. 
low, from his being unfit to tnvel, that he has a fenr|^ 
or (for the same reason) from his noi baring a i<BVi^ , 
that he is not unfit to trerel. >' 

Anditistobeobsenredthattheaeliflbi^ 
JgSSSa*" cies correspond lespertirdy with 
tndTn hrpo- mentioned in treatmg of categorical 
theticdronn grains. The assertion of theconaeL 
oorT«nK»iid. ^^ inferring thence the truth of die 
cedent, answers to the mllacy of " undistril 
die," or to that of ** nrntive premises." E. 0» 
who has a fever is unfit to tmvd ;" (or, " ia not fil 
travel.") "This man is unfir(or, "is not fiT)**! 
travel ; therefore he has a fever." The fidkcf i 
of denying the antecedent, and thence infend^g 9^ 
tradictory of the consequent, coinespoiids eMer k 
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of negsdre premiies, or to *' illicit process of the ma- 
jor," or tliu^ of introducing, palpiibly,*' '* more than 
three tenns." E. G, ** He who has a fever is unfit to 
travel ; this man has not a fever," &c.* 

There are, then, two, and only two, kinds of condi- 
tional syllogisms ; the constructive, founded on the first 
rule, azid answering to direct r^isonin^ ; and the de- 
structive, on the second, answering to indirect ; heing 
in fact a mode of throwing the indirect foim of reason- 
ing into the direct i e. g* If C be not the centre of the 
circle, some other point must be; which is impossible 
therefore C is the centre. (Euclid, B. III. Pr. 1.) 

And note, that a conditional proposition may (like 
the categorical A) be converted by nega- couvnkmU 
tion ; 1. e. you may take the contradictory condttipiuafl. 
<2f tie conrnqmenttMB an antecedent, and tne contradic 
tory of the antecedent, as a consequent : e. g. *' U this 
man is fit to tmvel, he has not a fever." By this con- 
version of the major premiss, a constructive syllogism 
may be reduced to a destructive, and vice vertia. (See 
§6*. Ch. iii) 



two or 



Of Di^unctivet. 

A diqunctive proposition is one that consists of 
or more categoricals, connected by the conjunctions 
<* either " and ** or," the force of wnich is, to state an 
alternative ; t*. €. to imply that some one of the catego- 
ricals thus connected must be true : e. g. ** either A is 
B, or C is D " will not be a true proposition unless one 
of the two members of it be true. 

On the other hand, one of the members may be true, 
and yet they may have no such natural connexion to- 
Ijether as to warrant their being proposed as an alterna- 
tive ; as " either Britain is an island, or a triangle is a 
square." Such a proposition would rather be called 

* iriftaaUf, all Umm CslUeiei do reallj unouiit to tlM istxodtto- 
Uot oft foortk term 8m ^ 3. Ch. Ui. 

It 
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nugatory and absurd, than false; since no Islse conchi- 
tion could be deduced from it ; as was remariced in th« 
last section concerning such a conditional as this misht 
be reduced to : e. g. '* If Britain is not an island," ic 
Such propositions are often colloquially uttered in a 
kind of jest 

If, therefore, one or more of these categ^cals be de- 
nied (I. e. granted to be false) you may infer that the 
remaining one, or (if sereral) sonu one of the remaining 
ones, is true. £. G, ** £ither the worid is eternal, or 
the work of chance, or the work of an intdligent bein^ ; 
It is not eternal, nor the work of chance, therefore it m 
the work of an intellig;ent being.** ** It is either springp 
summer, autumn, or winter ; but it is neither spring nor 
summer; therefore it is either autumn or winter." 
Either A is B, or C is D; but A is not B, therefore C 
isD. 

Observe, that in these examples (aff well as in most 
others) it is implied not only that one of the memben 
(the categorical propositions) must be true, but that 
ordy one can be true ; so that, in such cases, if one or 
more members be affirmed, the rest may be denui; 

Excluiive [the members may then be called exfifii* 
diijuncures. sive .*] 6. g. ** It is summer, therefore it is 
neither spring, autumn, nor winter ,-" " either A is B» 
or C is D ; but A is B, therefore C is not D." But tfiia 
is by no means universally the case; e. g. ** Viitne 
tends to procure us either the esteem of mankind, or tiM 
favour of (rod :'* here both meu)bera are true, and oon- 
sequcntly from one being affirmed we are not anthoriied 
to deny the other. Of course we are left to conjeotnit 
in each case, from the context, whether it b meant to 
be implied that the members are or are not ** exdnaiTe.* 

DwjuncUre *^ ^* evident that a disjunctive s^UociRB 
raducihie to may ea8>ly be reduced to a condUtomUg hj 
eondiUonaL taking as an antecedent the eoniradiaovf 
of one or more of the membem : c. f. if it is not ^0B% 
v summer, it is either autumn or wmter, &c. 
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It 18 to be observed of h3rpothetical [com- HTPotheti 
pound] propositions, whether conditional cal ^proposi. 
or disjunctive, that they are always af- tioni tiwtf • 
^irmative : t. c it is always affirmed, not ■^"'•^^« 
denied, that the connexion between the several catego- 
rical members, denoted, respectively, by the conjunctions 
employed, does exist Accordingly, the contradiction 
of any hypothetical proposition is not made by a hypo 
thetical. If I assert that *< if A is B, C is D," you might 
deny that, by saying^ ** it does not follow that if A is B, 
must be D ;" or m some such expression. So the 
contradiction of this, <* either A is B or C is D," would 
be by two categorical negatives ; *' neither is A, B, nor 
is C, D :** or, it is potsiUe that neither A is B, nor C, D. 
The conjunctions *' neither" and " nor," it should be 
observed, do not correspond in their nature with 
** either " and " or ;" since these last are disjunctive 
which the others are not 

The DUemmat 

§ 5 . Is a complex kind of conditional syllo^sm. The 
account usually given of the dilemma in logical treatises 
is singularly perplexed and unscientific And it is re- 
markable that all the rules thev usually give respecting 
It, and the faults against which they caution us, relate 
exclusively to the tubject-matter : as if one were to lay 
down as rules respecting a svUogism in Barbara, *< 1st. 
Care must be taken that the major premiss be true: 
2dly that the minor premiss be true !** 

Most, if not aU, writers on this point either omit to 
tell us whether the dilemma is a kind of conditional, or 
of disjunctive argument ; or else refer it to the latter class, 
on account of its having one disjunctive premiss ; though 
it eleariv belongs to the class of conditionals. 

1st If you Imve in the major premiss several antece* 
dente all with the same conseouentf then, these antece- 
dentB, being (in the minor) aisjunctively granted (t. e. 




■iiBplea»anv#ra7lla|MBi*»ifAfiS,CiiA( 
_)d ifX i* Y. C & D: b«t «A« X w B, cr Z ibTf 
ihneloni C u A -If Aa kkrt ia bam feiM « 
dcBTM. they win Im nriM^ aoMtatt: Mthir vStM 
Iheit aesiiH aninUrawTt "' - r'-" -TfiJliiMlMtt 
no dniiea. oi ham ttMi£%gWUHdi *wfwi >» 
wmbeperfMdraanlNL- H&, ia Hut (Ma. «*Mt . 

H_i. e^ oon^lioaaU wkich aak* ^ dn ariv 
itnedni " r'Tri~T^T"'**^ '"*""" rr"PMMB 
'~™- ly iMMi of &■ void -wMirJ* «. «> 

"wlMtlMrflie UaM.kG.lw*ciiodanM,«rteMMr 
dMtM gntified, thw will 1m cotfnL" 
ContaswH. ad. Btait&»m 
itnofiM I" 



I*"™- cedeiitiriMiw[t MMaMk jiwnnaHnijf 

gimntcd, yon cui cndr iIwiiMfiwhr. inte um ceM^ 
qnenta: i. g. if AuB,CuD; aadif X ia Y, E is T; 
Dut cither A ii B, orXis¥{ IhanftiW! eilhctCisD, or 
E i« F. "If JthittM joiiMd in tha public tejoiciiws, 
ksiainconaiatcoti if lwdidiiot.faiiBUDpBiiioiic: bit 
he either JMned, or not: tbenfare be is either inconab 
tent i» DBpfttriolie."* lUe cue, u veil on ihe fen- 
goii^ is eridently mutnidtsf . 

^^^^ In the deetnwtiT« lam, whether you 
tkw ifTM !»*« one »«tMctoi t with several conw- 
Bnparff 41- quenls, at Mnnl uilMtdenlg, either wiA 
"■"**■ one. Of with •erenl oooaeqnents ; in mU 

these eases, if yoa deny Ihe w&ob of ibe r:oiigeuuent, or 
contequentA, TounMyinlheeondDsian denyibe ^^kolt 
of the tmteeedent or uteoedento : §. g. •' If the world 
were elemal, the moet nedulstte, mch a^ urioting, &«. 
wooldbeof imkiMWiiantiqiutT: wdDnibesamenip. 
pontion, there wonU bene«d« loecniar to the Mosaic ; 
ud likewise the tea ud lud, in m parts of the globe, 
■ai^ be expected to mainhia the mat itiaiive sitnfr 
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tions now as formerly : but none of these is the fact: 
tluvefore the world is not eternal." Again, '«If the 
world existed from eternity, there would he records prior 
to the Mosaic ; and if it were produced by chance, it 
would not bear marks of design : there are no recoi-ds 
prior to the Mosaic : and the world does bear marks of 
design : theref<xre it neither existed from eternity, nor is 
the woric of ctumce.** These are sometimes called 
dilemmas, but hardly difier from simple conditional 
<6yliogisms, two or more being expressed together. 

Nor is the case different if you have one antecedent 
with several consequents, which consequents you dis' 
juncHvely deny ; for that comes to the same thing as 
wholly denying them ; since if they be not all true, the 
one antecedeni must equally fall to the ground ; and the 
syllogism will be equally simple : e. g. ** If we admit 
the popular objections against Political Economy, we 
must admit that it tends to an excessive increase of 
wealth ; and idso, that it tends to impoveiishment : but 
it cannot do both of these ; (t. e. either not the one, or 
not the other) therefore we cannot admit the popular 
objectioiis,'' Ice. ; whidi is evidently a simple destruc- 
tive. 

The tree dilemma is, "a conditional syllogim with 
Ufferal* antteedente in the major, and a dujunctive mi* 
nor ;" hence, 

3d. That is most properly called acie- 
ftruc^tvcdt^enifMa, which has (like the con- ^^t|^2!!* 
structive ones) tidiijunttive minor premiet; 
i tf. when you have several antecedents with each a 
different consequent; which consequents (instead of 
wholly denying them, as in the case lately mentioned) 
you disjunctively deny : and thence in the conclusion, 
deny disjunctively the antecedents ; e. g. if A is B, C is 
D; and if X is Y, £ is F : but either C is not D, or £is 

*Tbe name dikmrnt impUet preciielj two antecedenCi; uid 
iMoes it is common to fpeak of " the horni of a dilemma ;" but 
it ii erldenk there maj be either two or more 
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MtF; tfaei«&m,eilliirAisiiotBk€rZkwitT. «ll- 
thb man were wise, lie would not epeek irnmii^y 
ol Scripture in jeilft; andiflie weie]md»lie wo«li.Mt 
do 80 in ceroest; oiit be doee it* eiuer in jeal; or in 
srnest ; therefore he is either not wiee» or not fooA,^ 
>r again, yon may hsfo a dilenmn pmtl j eoemnuiiie 
and partly dalrmiivt: w Ae ahoFeenunqple wovldbiw' 
if you were toconiMii oneof theeonditioiMle, (aeo{&)- 
into <«if CienotD^AieiKitB:* lor the minor 
miss would then a«ert that'eitlMrtlieantNedentof 
of the conditionale is tnub, or tho eonssqnent of dm 
other, falae. 
BM«inti« r Svcry (li]MBiD^>B|^lwiedneedinlotin» 

ftStom!!^ <^ >>Kire simple conditional svlk^ppm : c^^ 
" If JSachines joinedi &c he is ineonsi^ 
tent ; he didjoin, &c theratoie he is inconsistent ;* aoi 
again, '* If JSschines did not join,iM. heisunpatnotisb; 
he did not, &c. therefore he is nnpatziotic** Now* 
an opponent migjht deny iUktr of the minor premises ia 
the ahove syllogismsi out he could not deinr Mb; aiii 
therefore he must admit one or theothttoi the con^ 
sions ; for when a dilemma is employed» it is sappoapi. 
that tome one of the antecedents must be true (or» m 
the destractire kind, eome oneM the ocmseqoents nilit) 
but that we cannot tell fnUc4 <rf them is so; andtUMti 
the reason why the argument is stated in the loon oHi^- 
dilemma. 

Sometimes it may hqipm thid botk antecedents ^"4^ 
be true, and that we may be aware of this; and- j4it- 
there may be an advantage in stating (either 
or conjointly) both arguments, even when eacfi 
the same conclusion, so as not to derive any i 
confirmation from the other ; — still, I say, it ^ 
times be advisable to state both, because, ol two pnpoij 
sitions equally true, one man may deny or be 'g^'^rf 
of tile one, while he admits the other ; andanotnaraan 
fricevenA. 

From what has been said* it may easily be mm'ltilt 
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all dUeoomas are in fact eondiiianal syllogismB ; and that 
disjunctive Myllogisms may also be reduced to the form 
of conditionals ; but as it has been remarked, that all 
reasoning whatever may ultimately be brought to the 
one test of Aristotle*8 ** dictum/' it remains to show 
how a conditional syllogism may be thrown into such 
a form, that that test will at once apply to it ; and thia 
is called the 

Reduction of HypothetieaU.* 

^ 6. For this purpose we must consider every con- 
ditional proposition as a universal-affirmative categori- 
cal proposition, of which the terms are entire proposi- 

« Aldrich bu itotad. aomewlMl raiblTt tlwt Arittotle utterlj de 

Sited hrpoUwUcal tyllofitjBi, uad thence aaade no mention of 
mn. We cannot, howoTer, conaidering how Urge t portio n of bit 
woriu it kMt, draw iny coachitton finom the mere ebaence of t treft- 
tiee on this branch, in the portion which has come down to at. 

Aldrich obferrci, that no byjwthetical azgtunent is ralid which 
cannot be reduced to a categorical fnm ; and this is eridentljr 

2iceable to what hae been said at the be^nning of Chap. iii. ; bnt 
en he has unfortunateljr omitted to teach us ktw to reduce hypo 
theticals to this form ; except in the case whore the antecedent and 
consequent chance to bare each the seme sutfject : In which case, 
he tells us to take the minor pramtss and cooclusion as an Enthy- 
memo, and fill that up categorically; e. g. " If C»sar was a tyrant, 
he de erred death : be was a tyrant, therefore he deserred death ;" 
which may easily be Mduoed to a cat^^rieal aorm, by takteg as a 
m^jor premiss, " all tyrants desenre death." But when (as is4>fteB 
the case) the antecedent and consequent baTO not each the same 
Mld«ct, (as in the very enamplc he ciTOs, '* if A is B, C is D,*^ he 
area no rale for rediaeing such a syllogism as has a pramiss oi this 
kind ; and indeed leads us to suppose that it is to be relectedas in- 
valid, Uiouch be has Just beibre demonstrated its Tslidity. 

And this IS lakeJy to have been one among the furious causes 
which occaiion manjr leanuBrslo regard the whole sfstem of Logic 
as a string of idle reTcries, baTinir nothing true, substantial, or 
fwactically useful in ft ; but of the same character with the dreams 
ot Alchymy. Demonolo^y. and Judiciai-Astnology. Such a mis- 
take is surely the leii inexcusable in a learner, when bis master 
ftrst dcMenttrafey the TsUdity of a certain argument, and then tells 
lum thai, after all H is good for nothing ; {fiirtut nf viim im m ) 

In the late editions 4>f Aldrich*s Logic, all that he says of the re- 
duction of hypotheticalfl is omitted ; which certainly would hvrt 
been an improvement, if a more correct one bad been substitatcd j 
tUiiM»ii»0 tJtejB is a complete hiatus in the system. 
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tioDB, viz. the antecedent answtting to the whjeet, and 
the consequent to ihepredicate, E, Gf. The proposition 
*' if A is B, X is Y," may be considered as amoaati]^ 
to this ; ** The case [or supposition] of A being B, is a 
case of X being Y.** And then, to say (as in the minor- 
premiss^d the conclusion, of a constmctiYe-eonditioii* 
al syllogism) "A is B ; and therefore X is Y," is 
equivalent to saying, "the present [or the existing] 
case is a case of A being B : therefore this is a case ol 
X being Y." Again, to say, *' if Louis is a good king, 
France is likely to prosper," is equivalent to sa3ring, 
" The case of Louis bang a good king, is a case of 
France being likely to prosper:*' and if it be granted as 
a minor premiss to me conditional syllogism, that 
" Louis is a good king;" that is equivalent to sa3ring, 
** the present case is the case of Louis being a (pod 
king ;" from which you will draw a conclusion in Sar- 
bara, {viz. ** the present case is a case of France beins 
likelv to prosper,") exactly equivalent to the original 
conclusion of the conditional syllogism : vtc. " Franea 
is likely to prosper." As the constructive conditional 
may thus be reduced to Barbara, so may the destructives 
in like manner, to CehrerU : e. ^. " If the Stoics are 
right, {>ain is no evil: but pain is an evil; thetefoie 
the Stoics are not right ;" is equivalent to^** The casa 
of the Stoics being ri^ht, is the case oi pain being no 
evil ; the present case is not the case of pain being no 
evil ; therefore the present case is not the case of tha 
Stoics being right." This is Camatr», which» of 
course, is easily reduced to Ceiorent Or, if you will, 
all conditional syllogisms may be reduonl to Barbara^ 
by considering them all as constructive; which may be 
done, as mentioned above, by " converting by negi^ 
tion " [contraposition] the mrijor premiss. (See § 3.) 
AbTidsed ^^® reduction of hypotheticsils may al- 
formtof mh]^ ways be eflected in the manner above sta- 
tion of hypo- ted ; but as it produces a circuitous awk- 
^ ' wardness of expression^ a more oonvenient 
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fonn my in flome cases be rabstitiited. £. Gf. in the 
example above, it may be conyenient to take ** trui^ 
for one of the teirns ; ** that pain is no evil is not true ; 
that pain is no evil is asserted by the Stoics ; theiafore 
something asserted by the Stoics is not true." Some- 
times again it may be better to unfold the argument in- 
to two syllogisms : e. g. in a former examjile ; first, 
** Louis is a gpoA king : megovemor of France is Louis ; 
therefore the gov^nor of France is a good king." And 
then, second, *< every country governed by a good king 
is likely to prosper," kc 

A dilenuna may of course (see § 5,) be reduced into 
two or more categorical sjrUog^sms. 

When the antecedent and consequent of a conditional 
have each the tame subject, you may sometimes reduce 
the conditional bymerefy substituting a cat^;orical ma- 
jor-premiss for the conditional one : e. r. instead of '* if 
Cesar was a tyrant, he deserved death; he wasa tyrant, 
therefore he deserved death ;" you may put for a major, 
" all tyrants dc»erve death ;** &c But it is of no great 
consequence, whether hypotheticals are reduced in the 
most neat and coneiae manner or not ; since it is not in- 
tended that they should be reduced to categoricals, in 
ordinary practice, as the readiest way of trjring their va- 
lidity, (their own rules being auite sufficient for that pur- 
pose ;) but only that we skoM he abie, if required, to sub- 
ject any argument whatever to the test of Aristode's dic- 
tum, in ord«r to show that all reasoning turns upon one 
simple principle. 

OfEnthymeme, S&rites, ^. 

§ 7. There are various abridged forms of argument 
wmch may be easily expanded into regular £„y^-, 
syllogtsms ; such as Ist The Enthymeme,* 



* The word EnUiymome it employed in » dUbrent Mniefroii 
.^, bT Aristotle, in Rhet B. i. See 
eh.U.^« 



thia, bT Aristotle, in Rhet B. i. See EUmmU$ of KAslo*^. Pvt I 
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which is a syllogism with one piemiss suppressed As 
all the terms will be found in the remaining piemissand 
conclusion, it will be easy to fill up the s\4logism by 
supplying the premiss that is wanting, whetoer major oi 
minor : e. g. ** Caesar was a tyrant ; therefore he de- 
8er\'od death.** '* a free nation must be happy ; therefore 
the English are happy.** 

This is the ordinary form of speaking and writing. 
It is evident that Enthymemes may be mled up hypo- 
thetically. 

It is to be observed, that the Elnthymeme is not stridly 
ryllogistie ; t. e. its condusiveness is not apparent from 
the mere form of expression, till the suppressed premiss 
shall have been, either actually or mentally, supplied. 
The expressed premiss may be true, and yet the conclu* 
sion false. 

The Sorites, on the other hand, is strictly sjrllogpstic ; 
as may be seen by the examples. If the premises stated 
be true, the conclusion must be true, hot, 

2d. When you have a string of syllogisms, in the firsf 
figure, in which the conclusion of each is made the pre- 
miss of the next, till you arrive at the main or ultimate 
conclusion of all, you may sometimes state these briefly, 
in the form called Sorites ; in which the 
" ^** predicate of the first proposition is made 
the subject of the next; and so on, to any length, till 
finally the predicate of the last of the premises is predi- 
cated (in the conclusion) of the subject of the first : e. g, 
A (cither every A, or some A) is B, every B is C, evcrr 
C is D, every I) is E ; therefore A is K ; or €;'se " no D 
is K ; therelore A is not E.** " The English are a brave 
people ; a brave people are free ; a free people are hap- 
py ; therefore the English are happy.** A Sorites, then» 
has ixa many middle-terms as there lure intermediate pro- 
positions between the first and the last ; and conse- 
quently, it may be drawn out into as many separate 
syllogisms ; of which the first will have, for its major 
premiss ihe second, and iov its minor, the ^nf, of tha 
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propositions of the Sorites; as may be seen by the ex- 
ample. The reader will perceive also by examination 
of that example, and by framing others, that the first 
proposition in the Sorites is the only minor premiss 
that is expressed ; when the whole is resolved into dis- 
tinct syllogisms, each conclusion becomes the minor 
premiss of the succeeding syllogism. Hence in a So- 
rites, the first proposition, and that alone, of all the 
premises, may be particular ; because in the first figure 
the minor may be particular, but not the major ; (see 
chap. iii. § 4.) and all the other propositions, prior to 
the conclusion are mi^or premises. It is also evident 
that there may be, in a Sorites, one, and only one, neg' 
alive premiss, viz. the last : for if any of the others 
were negative, the result would be that one of the syl- 
logisms of the Sorites would have a negative mifior 
premiss; which is (in the 1st fig.) incompatible with 
correctness. See chap. iii. § 4. 

To the Sorites the "dictum** formerly ApplicaUonoT 
treated of may be applied, with one small the dictum to 
addition, which is self-evident " What- ^^ ^rixm. 
ever is affirmed or denied of a whole class, may be af- 
firmed or denied of whatever is comprehended m {any 
class that is wkdly comprehended in"] that class." 
This sentence, omitting the portion enclosed in brackets, 
you will recognise as the "dictum" originally laid 
down : and the words in brackets supply that extension 
of it which makes it applicable to a " Sorites,** of what- 
ever length ; since it is manifest that.that clause might 
be enlarged as far as you will, into " a class that is 
wholly comprehended in a class, which again is wholly 
comprehended in another class, &c. 

A string of conditional syllogisms* may 
m like manner be abridged into a Sorites ; SSf?^*'*** 
e. g if A J B, C is D; if C is D, E is F ; ^ 

* Ilence it is erident how injudicious an arrangement haa beea 
adopted bj former writcrt on Logic, who have tntated of the Soritet 
and iuithf mome before they entered on the lut^eet of HvpotheU 
eais. 
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if E is F, G is H ; but A is B, therefore 6 is H. " If 
the Scriptures are the word of God, it is important that 
they should be well explained ; if it is important, &c 
they deserve to be diligently studied ; if they deserve, 
&c an order of men should be set aside for that par- 
pose ; but the Scriptures are the word, &c. ; therefore 
an order of men should be set aside for the purpose, 
&&" In a destructive Sorites, you, of course, go back 
from the denial of the last consequent to the denial of 
the first antecedent : *< G is not U ; therefore A is not 
B." 

The foregoine are all the forms m which reasoning 
can be exhS)\X^sullogistieally; i. e. so that its validity 
shall be manifest from the mere form of expression. 
ixuiuction. Those who have spoken of indvution 
^^ or of exampie, as a distinct kind of argu- 

E"n»p«- jjjent in a Logical point of view, have 
fallen into the common error of confounding Logical 
with Riietorical distinctions, and have wandered Irom 
their subject as much as a writer on the orders of Archi* 
tecture would do who should introduce the distinction 
between buildings of brick and of marble. Logic takes 
no cognizance of induction, for instance, or of it priori 
reasoning, &c., as distinct /o7V7i5 of arg^ument; for when 
thrown into the syllogistic form, and when letters of 
the alphabet are substituted for the terms (and it is thus 
that an argument is properly to be brought under the 
cognizance of Logic,) there is no distinction between 
them. E. G. " a* property which belongs to the ox« 
sheep, deer, gpat, and antelope, belongs to all homed 
animals; rumination belongs to these ; therefore to dU." 
This, which is an inductive argument, is evidently a 
syllogism in Barbara The essence of an inductive ar- 
gument, as well as of the other kinds which are distin- 
guished from it, consists not in the /orm of the argu- 
ment, but in the relation which the subject-matter of 
the premises bears to that of the conclusion.* 

* See Rhetoric, Part I. Ch. ii. \ «. Nothing probablj hM tead«d 
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3d. There are various other abbrerm- . .. ^ ^^^^ 
tionB commonly ueed, which are so obvi- 
ous as hardly to call for explanation : as where one of 
the nremises of a syllogism is its^ the conclusion of 
an Enthymeme, which is expressed at the same time ; 
e. g, *' All useful studies deserve encouragement ; Lo- 
gic is such {iina it hdp$ ui to rea$an aceuratdy) there- 
tore it deserves encouragement f here the minor pre- 
miss is what is called an EfUhymmnatiesenienu.^ 

And it may be added, that such a sen- Hiati mg*- 
tence will sometimes be in the form, not of gmf^ag aig^ 
a prapantion, but of an txdamatum — a ">«"^ 
OMflum^-or a command; and yet will be such as xca- 
oily to suggest to the mind a proposition. 

For instance, in some of the examples lately |;iven, 
one might say (in place of one of the propositions) 
" Choose which you will of these two suppositions ;** 
or " Who can doubt that so and so follows?" 

The message to Pilate from his wife f furnishes an 
instance of a single word {"just **) suggesting a major- 
premiss, while the conclusion is statM in the form of 
an exhortation : ** Have thou nothing to do with that 
hat man." And the succeeding sentence must have 
oeen designed to convey a hint of aiguments for the 
proof of each of the premises on which that conclusion 
rested. 

And here it may be observed, that the usual practice 
of selecting for examples, in Logical treatises, such ar- 
guments as hardly even an ignorant clown, or a child, 
would need to state at full length, and which the sl^t- 
est kint would sufficiently suggest to any one, has con- 
tributed to the prevailing misteke of supposing that syl- 

mum to fottor the prpTtiling error of eoniidering tjUogUm m a 
ptrtiemUrr kind qf argument, than the inaccursej Juft noticed 
which appeert in ell or moiC of the logicel woilu extent. See JMt 
•aletfM Ml the Pnoinet rf" tUm§oning, Ch. i. 

* The mttctdtni in that minor premise (jL «.thet which iidktfl 1 
BsthTmematic) ii celled bj Aritlotle the 

« Matt. xxrlL 19. 
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logisms, universaUy, are mere trifling ; the £fictthat all 
Thing, need, ^rg^nents m^mb^tlBny^sy\]o^^ 
ing proof to being overlooked, ft is worth remarking 
one man mty however in this place, that the further any 
to Mothel^* one advances, in intcUectnal cultivation, 
general! V, or in any particular department* 
he will have less ana less need (not, of aigumentation 
altogether, but) of suck arguments as are needful for a 
b^inner. To this last, many propositions may need to 
be proved at full length, which, to one further advancedt 
require only to have the proofs hinted at, and which to 
one still more advanced, need merely to be itaUd Oi 
propositions, or ultimately, not even that; being snfll- 
ciently suggested to the mind by the mere mention of 
one of the terms. And hence the proverbial expres- 
sion, that " a word is enough to the wise." 

It is evident that you may, for brevity, y g^^^^^^ 
substitute for any term an equivaUnt .- as 
in an example above, ** it** for ** Logic ;** " ^uch,** for 
'* a useful study," &c The doctrine of conversion, 
laid down in the second chapter, furnishes many eqai- 
valent propositions, since each is equivalent to its mm- 
tive converse. The division of nouns also (for whidi 
see chap, v.) supplies many equivalents ; e. cf. if A ui 
the genus of B, B must be a species of A : if A is the 
uiuse of B, B must be the effect of A, &c? 
Sjllogismi ^tb. And many syllogisms, which at 
apparenUj first sight appoir faulty, will often ha 
incorrect found, on examination to contain eomet 
reasoning, and consequently, to be reducible to a Mtt- 
lar form ; e. g. when you have, apparently, tMsoftM 
premises, it may happen, that by considering one of then 
as affirmative, (see Chap. ii. § 4,) the syllogism will be 
regular : e. g. " no man is happy who is not lecara : 
no tyrant is secure ; therefore no tyrant is nappy,"* ia a 
syllogism in Celarent. If this experiment be tned on m 
sylloeism which has reailii negative premiaea, Ae on- 
ly e£tect will be to change that ntult into another : 
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an excess of tenns, or (which is substantially the same) 
an undistributed middle ; e. g. ** an enslaved people is 
not happy •*" the English are not enslaved ; therefore 
they are happv :" if " enslaved *' be regarded as one of 
the terms, and " not enslaved " as another, there will 
nanifestly be four. Hence one may see how yery lit- 
Je difierence there is in reality between the different 
faults which are enumerated. 

Sometimes there will appear to be too many terms ; 
and yet there will be no fault in the reasoning, only an 
irregularity in the expression : e. g. ** no irrational 
agent could produce a work which manifests design ; 
the universe is a work which manifests design ; there- 
fore no irrational agent could have produced the uni- 
verse/' Strictly speaking, this syllogism has five terms ; 
but if you look to the meaning, you will see that in the 
first premiss (considering it as apart of this argument) 
it is not properly, **an urational agent" that you are 
speakine of, and of which you predicate that it could 
not produce a work manifesting design ; but rather it is 
this ** work,'* &c., of which you are sneakine, and of 
which it is predicated that it could not be produced by 
an irrational affent ; if, then, you state the propositions 
in that form, tne syllogism will be perfectly regular. 
(See above, § 1.) 

Thus, such a syllogism as this, ** every true patriot 
is disinterested; few men are disinterested; therefore 
few men are true patriots ;*' might appear at first sight 
to be in the second figure, and £aulty ; whereas it is 
Barbara, with the premises transpwed : for you do not 
really predicate of " few men," that they are " disin- 
terested," but of ** disinterested persons," that they are 
** few." Again, *< none but candid men are good rea- 
soners ; few infidels are candid ; few infidels are good 
reasoners." In this it will be most convenient to con- 
sider the major-premiss as bein^, " all good reasoners 
are candid,** (which of courte is precisely equipollent 
to its illative converse by negation ;) ana the minor- 
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premiM and oondosioii may in like nmuMr be haAf 
expressed thus — '*«ioit infideb are not candid ; diara- 
fore most infidels are not good reasonera:^ which is a 
reffuJar syllogism in Camalm,* Or, if you would atate 
it in the first figure, thus : " those who are not candid 
[or uncandid] are not good reasoners : most infidda an 
not candid ; most infi&ls are not good reasoaen.** 



Chap. V 

8UFPULICENT TO CHAT. L 

Unirooai. § 1- 'f* vBuai diyisions of nouBS 

EqniTooiJ. into umvoeai, equitHKol, and anoi^ 
Aaalogoiu. ^^^ ^,^| j^^ nouns of the firii and 

tecond intention^ are not, strictly speaking, dirisionacl 
wordSy but divisions of the mantur qf eia^oying them; 
the tame word may be employed either univoMUj* 
equivocally, or analogously ; either in the first-inlMi- 
tion, or in the second. The ordinary logical treatiais 
often occasion great perplexity to the learner, by not 
noticing this circumstance, but rather leading him to 
suppose the contrary. (See Book III. § 8.) Some cl 
those other divisions of nouns, which are the most oon^ 
monly in use, though not appropriately and exdiuiTdy 
belonging to the Logical svstem — i. e. to the theory oi 
reasoning— it may be worm while briefly to noCica ir 
this place. 

Let it be observed, then, that a term expressea Aff 
view we take of an object And its being viewed ai> 
an object, t. e. as one, or again as several, depends oa 

* The reader it to obeerrc that Uie tenn cmplojred ■■ th» niUf¥ 
of Uie minor-premUa, and of Uie eonclDaion, if " moat-iBidtb r hi 
ia not to lappoae Uiftt "aaoat** iaaaifnof diatrib«tioiij llliBMM 
ly a compoudioiit expnmion for " tbo fxMter part Ur 
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our arbitrary choice ; e, g. we may consider a ** troop 
of cavalry ** as one object ; or we may make any single 
" horse with its rider," or any " separate man *• or 
horse, or any limb of either, the subject of our thoughui 

1. When then any one object isconbidered according 
to its actual existence, as numerically one, sinfcolaraod 
the name denotinr it is called singular ; common terms 
as, " this tree," the " city of London,** &c. When it 
IS considered as to its nature and character only, as 
heing of suck a description as might equally appJj^ to 
other single objects, the inadequate or incomplete view 
(see B. L § 3, and § 6.) thus taken of an individual, is 
expressed by a common term ; as " tree,** " dly," " min- 
ister-of-state.** 

2. When any object is considered as a part of a 
whole, viewed m reference to the whole or Abiolnte and 
to another part, of a more complex object reitttre. 
of thought, the name expressing this view is called re- 
lative: and to relative term is opposed absolute; as 
denoting an object considered as a whole, and without 
reference to any thing of which it is a part, or to any 
other part distinguished from it Thus, <* father,'* and 

* son," *' rider,** ** commander,** &c. are relatives ; being 
regarded, each as a part of the comj^lex objects, father- 
and-son, &c. ; the same object designated dlmlutely^ 
would be termed a man, livmg-being, &c 

Nouns are correlative to each other, oa---iaii 
which denote objects related to each other, ^^•"•**"^*- 
and viewed as to that relation. Thus, tihough a king is 
a ruler of men, ** kin^ ** and '* man ** are not correlative, 
but ** king ** and subject, are. 

3. When there are two views which compatibl* 
cannot be taken of one single object at the u>d oppoiita. 
5»me time, the terms expressing these views are said to 
be opposite, or inconsistent [repugnantia;] as, *< black," 
and ** white ;** when both may be taken of the same 
object at the same time, they are called consistent, or 
compaHbU [coBvenienUa;] as "whitr" *co(d.'* 

12 
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Belative terms are opposite, only when applied with 
reference to the same subject : as, one may be both 
master and servant ; but not at the same time to the 
same person. 

Concrete and 4. When the notion derived fiom the 
abiiract. view taken of any object, is expressed with 
a reference to, or as in conjunction with, the object that 
furnished the notion, it is expressed bv a concnU term « 
as, ** foolish," or " fool;" when witnout any such re- 
ference, by an abstract* term ; as, " folly." 
A., v-.- 5. When a term applied to some objert 

connoutive. IS such as to miply m Its sinitncatioa 
and abioiute some * * attribute ** oelonging to tnat object, 

logical writers '* connotative /' but wooU 
perhaps be more conveniently called " attribtUivt," It 
** connotes," t. e. "notes along with" the object [or 
tmo/tes] something considered as inherent therein : at 
** tne capital of France ;" ** the founder of Rome." Tin 
founding of Rome, is, hj that appellation, " attribut$d " 
to the person to whom it is applied. 

A term which merely denotes an object without im- 
plying any attribute of that object, is called '* aoM)lut€ " 
or " non -connotative ;" as " Paris ;" " Romulus." Th# 
last terms denote respectively the same objects as the 
two former ; but do not, like them, connote limpiy in 
their signification] any attribute of those individiuua. 

Every concrete-common-term is *' attributive," [goa* 
notative] whether in the adjective f or substantive 
form; as "man," human," "triangle," "triangular," 
" saint,** " holy :" for, " man " e. e. or " human," are 
appellations denoting, not the attribute itself wh\6h we 

caU " human-nature," but a being to which such a tenn 

• 

* It U unfortunate that some writcn have introdoeed tba 
of calling «if " common tenni " abBirmct-itarmM. 

> Some logical writen confine the word to mJUtdivM; Imt 
■eema no essential difference in reference to tne prtMBt ral 
ladeed. in Orvek and in Latin it often happoni that a \roi4 
raekoned either adjective or Bubatantiva • ae itv^ut j** ~ 
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IB applied in reference to, and by virtue ^, its po aaei s- 
ing that attribate. An abstract-common-term, being 
the name of an attribute-itself — ^as " human-natnre," 
trian^Iarity,** "holiness," — is " absolute " [non con- 
notative] except where there is an attribute q/* an at- 
tribute implied m the term ; as the tenn '* fear " e. g, may 
be considered as implying some hof€ of escape ; with- 
out which the apprehension of evil would be called 
<« despair.*' 

It IS to be observed that many a term is employed — 
and to a certain degree, correctly employed, i e. not 
misapplied — by persons who do not dearly and tuHy 
take in its signification ; — ^who do not know, or do not 
bring before their minds, exactly what is implied [con- 
noted] by it E, G, a child learns to apply the term 
<« money " to the bits of metal he sees pass from hand 
to hand, lon^ before he has any clear notion (which 
some never full^ attain) of what it is that constitutes 
*' money," and is imfliid [connoted] by the tenn. So 
also it IS conceivable that a person might, under certain 
circumstances, know perfectly vfkai indtviduaU are 
aldermen, senators, &c while be had but a very vague 
and imperfect notion of the office which such a term 
implies. And such 2l familiarity as this with any term, 
(together with one's being able to comprehend processes 
of reasoning in which it occurs) tends to conceal from 
men their miperfect apprehension of its signification, 
and thus often leads to confusion of diought, and error 
(See B. iv. ch. iv. § 2. 

6. A term which denotes a certain view PoiiUTe, pri- 
of an object as being actually taken of it, ^***25^^ *^ 
is cdled pofitive: as, ** speech,** "a man "*** ^*' 
speaking .*" a term denoting that this view might con 
ceivably be taken of the object, but is not, iBprivaiive 
as '* dumbness/* a " man silent,** &c.* That which 




a inook4U]ae]r, ». c a fallacy not tlatigned to deeeire, but m fal- 
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denotes that such a notion is not and could not be fonnca 
of the object, is called negative ; as, ** a dumb statue," 
a " lifeless carcase," &c 

Many negative-terms which are such in sense otil^ 
have led to confusion of thought, from their real chaiao> 
ter being imperfectly perceived. E. G. " liberty," which 
is a purely negative term, denotin? merely *' absence oJ 
restraint," is sometimes confounded witn *< power."* 
It is to be observed that the same term may be regard- 
ed either as positive, or as privative or negative, ac- 
cording tu the quality or character which we are refer- 
ring to in our minds : thus, of *' happy " and '* misera- 
ble/' we may regard the former as positive, and the 
latter (t(7ihappy) as privative ; or vice versli ; according 
as Ave are thinking of enjoyment or of suffering. 

7. A privative or negative term is also 
^iJaefilSu^** called indefinite [infinitum] in respect of 
its not defining and marking out an object ; 
in contradistinction to this, the positive term is called 
definite [finitum] because it does thus define or mark 
out Thus, " organized beine," or ** Caesar," are called 
definite, as marking out, and limiting our view to, one 
particular class of beings, or one single person ; " unor- 
ganised," ur " not-Caisar," are called indefinite, as not 
restricting our view to any class or individual, but only 
excluding 07ur, and leaving it undetermined, what other 
individual the thing so spoken of may be, or what other 
class it may belong to. 

It is to be observed, that the most perfect opposition 

pable ai oi\\y to furnish amusement, mi^ht be upeciouiilj condemn, 
ed as involving a contradiction : lor " the dtsign to ^ccctec,** U 
might be said, " is eisential to a fallacy.*' In the iiaroe waj it might 
bo 8T]Sued that it is absurd to speak of " a dead man ;" e. g. " erery 
rvan is a living creature ; nothing dead is a living creatare ; thcr*- 
iore no man is dead I" 

* An extension of a man's power (as Tucker has observed in Ui 
*' Light of Nature") mav be the meant of diminishing hit " liberty ;■* 
** the liberty of a helpless paralytic is not abridged by looking th« 
door of hi^ room ; though it would be, if he were to recover tkm 
pse of his limbs. See a notice of the word " aperture " ia ^ ft. 
i Itt Series. 
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cmtradietorj between tennft exists between any two 
popouUon of which difier only in respectively wanting 
terrai . ^^^^ havinr the particle not [either express- 

ly, or in sense) attached to them ; as, " orgamzed," and 
". not orgjanized ; *' corporeal,*' i^id incorporeaL" For 
not only is it impossible for both these views to be taken 
at once of the same thing, but also it is impossible bu* 
that one or other should be applicable to every object ; as 
there is nothing that can be oM, so there is nothmg that 
can be neither. Every thing that can be even conceived 
must be either " Cesar,** or " not Cesar ;••— either " cor- 
poreal," or « incorpor^." And in this way a complete 
twofold division may be made of any subject, being cer- 
tain (as the expression is) te exhautt it And the re- 
petition of this process, so as to carry on a subdivision 
as far as there is occasion, is thence Galled by Logicians 
'* Abscissio infiniti ;" i. e. the repeated cutting off of that 
which the object to be examined is not ; e. r. 1. This 
disorder either is or is is not, a dropsy ; and for diis or 
that reason, it is nol ; 2. any other disease either is or is 
not, gout ; this is not ; then, 3. It either is or is not, con- 
sumption, kc** This procedure is very common in Ar* 
istotie*s works. (See B. ii. eh. 3. § 4.) 

Such terms may be said to be in contradictoiy-oppo* 
Hition to each other. 

On the other hand, contrary terms, t . e. 

^^JIJJ^jJ^ those which, coming under some one class, 
are the most difierent of all that belong to 
that class, as ** wise" and ** foolish" both denoting men- 
tal habits, are opposed, but in a different manner : for 
thoueh both cannot be applied to the same object, there 
may be other objects to which netM«r can be applied ; no- 
thing can be at once both " wise" and ** foolish ;" but a 
stone cannot be either. 

§ 2. The notions expressed by common-terms, we 
are enabled (as has been remarked in the analytical 
outline) to form, by the faculty of abstraction : for by 
it, in contemplating any object (or objects,) we can at' 
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tend excIusiTelj to some ]>articiilar circumslaiteefl be- 
longing to it, [some certain parts of its natove as it 

were,] and quite withhold oar attentkm 
OeiMnUM. £^Q„j jhe rest When, therefore, we are 

thus contemplating several in^viduals 
whic) * tsemhle each other in some nut of their nature* 
we can (by attending to ihat part mom, and not to those 
points 'vherein they differ) assign them one tcmmtm 
name, which will express or stsind for them merelT as 
far as rfaey all agree; and which, of course, will be 
applicable to all or any of them; (which process is 
called generalizatum) and each of these names is called 

a eommon-tenn, from its belonging to them 
Ptc4Jc«bles. ^i ^^j^ . ^ ^ mredicable, because it may 

be predicated-affinnatiTely ot them, or of any of them 
(See B. i. § 3.) 

Generalization (as has been remarked) implies ab- 
straction ; but it is not the same thing ; for there may 
be abstraction without generalization. When we are 
speaking of an individual, it is usually an abstract no- 
tion that we form ; e. g, suppoie we are speaking oi 
the present King of France ; he must actually he eimef 
at Paris or elsewhere; sitting, standing, or in some 
other posture ; and in such and such a £ess, &c. Yet 
many of these circumstances, (which are separabk ac- 
cidents/ and consequently) which are regarded as fum^ 
essential to the individtuu, are quite disregarded by ua ; 
and we abstract from them what we consider as esaen- 
tial ; thus forming an abstract notion of the individual 
Yet there is here no generalization. 

§ 3. The following Ls the account usually given in 
lo^cal treatises of the different kinds [heads] of predi* 
cables ; but it cannot be admitted without some consid- 
erable modirications,explanationsand corrections, which 
will be subjoined. 

Whatever term can be affinned of sever 

Species. ^ things, must express either their 

•Sce^a. 
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€9tence, which is called the 9pecie$ ; oj tLjpart of their 

essence {viz. either the materia/ part, which 

is called the Otntu, or the formal and ^ Oraoa. 

tinguishing part which is odled Differen- DureMatia. 

tia, or in common discourse, characterittie) 

or something yotnerf to the etaenu; whether necessarily 

(f. e. to the whole species, or, in other words, univer- 

saUift to every individual of it,) which is called a 

jfroferty; o\ continrerUly (t. e. to some Fropoity. 

individusils only of the species,) which is j^^oeJdaat 

an accident, 

Etmj predloabltt •xpriiei either 



The wM€ enenee or part of its w ■omething 

of ita fubject : estenee jpintd to its 

•isr.i Speieies. | 

Oenos— Diflerenee 



Property Accident 



» ' ■ • ' ■■^ 

aniTcrasl [peooUer vaiTerasl 

but not out not end pe- 

peooliar oniTersel]* cvliar 



inseperab l e se pereble. 



Of these predicables, genus and species are cbmmonly 
said, in the language of logicians, to be predicated in 
quid ; (n) t. e. to answer to the question, '* what r* 
as, " what is Cssar ?*' Answer, ** a man ;" *' what is 
a man ?" Answer, " an animal ;" difference, in " quale 
quid f* (irolov ri) property and accident in quale (irofoy.) 

It is evident from what has been said, q^ju ^id 
that the genus and difference put together species, each, a 
make up the species. E. O. " rational " I^^^'J^?^ 

1 *• I..* M .. M ^L A. rent senses, 

and '* anmial " constitute *< man ;" so that, 

m reality, the species contsCins the genus [t . e. impliei 

Sec bdow, ^ 4. 
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tBo< 



" bird," " 



il ;] and when the ^nos ie railed a vAolt, and is 
10 conlaiii Ihe Bpecira, this is only a mttaphoricoi 
prcssLon, signifying that il comprehtndi the spedi 
lU own mure exttnsivt signification. If for insta 
predicate llie term " animal " of an individual ma 
Alexander, I speak inilh indeed, but only such a jio 
of Ihe truth ihal I migbl equally iiredicate the 
term of his hotse Bucephalus. If 1 predicate the 1 
" Dian " and " horse " of Alexander and of BncepI 
respectively, I ose a more fnll and compUtt expre 
fur each than the term " aoiioal ;" ana this last j 
cordingly the more extensiit, as it 
properiy speaking, comprehends] a 
la, sevenJ difierenl species; viz. < 
"fish.-Stc. 

In the same manner the name of a specia is a 
titensive [i. e. comprehensive] but less /u!l and 
plett lerm than that of an indicidual {via. a sing 
lem;) since the species may be predicated of ea 
these. 

" The impression prodncedon the mind by a sin| 
lerm, may be compared to the distinct view laken i 
(he eye, of any object (suppose some particular : 
near at hand, in a clear light, nhich enables us Ic 
linguish the features of the tndividital .- in a ft 
iight, or rather further olT, ive merely perceive (ht 
object is a man: this corresponds with the idea 
veyed by the name of the species : yet farther dS, 
a still feebler light, vre can distinguish merely 
(tving object ; and at length, merely some object ; 
f iew9 corresponding respectively witb the lemu < 
king the genera. less or more remote.'** 

Hence It '\s plain thai when logicians speak of " 
^s" a5"e\ptessingthe whole eseience of its Bubi4 
Inis is not strictly correct, unless we undersland d; 
■' whole essence " the "ii'hole that any common' 

•RlMtFutlll. Cblp. il.^l 
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Hin express j" — the "neaiest approach to ihe whole 
essence o( the individaal that any teim (noi Byaony- 
mouB with the subject) can denote-" No predicate can 
express, strictly, the t^o/c essence of its subject, unless 
it be merely another nsune, of the very same import, 
ind co-exlensive with it ; as " Cseeai was the conqueror 
jt Pompey." 

But when logicians speak of species as a " whole," 
this ip, properly, io reference to iQe genus and the dif- 
ference; each of which denotes a " part" of that spe- 
cies which we constitute by joining ttiose two together 
But then, it should be remembered that a species is not 
a predicabU in respect Of its genus and difference (since 
it cannot be predicated of turn) but onlv in respect of 
the indjviduals.oi lower species, of whicD ilcant>e pre- 

i*. A spedes then, it is plain, when preheated of 
individuals, stands in the same relation to snMuni 
them, as the genus to the species; and f eau ud ipe- 
when predicated of other (lower) species, '*"■ 
it is then, in respect of these, a genus, while it is a spe- 
cies in respect of a higher Eenus; as "qdadnipol," 
which is a species of " Boimal," is a genus in respect 
of " horse ;" which latter again may lie predicated of 
Bucephalus and of other Individuals. Such a term is 
calW a ivbaltern species or genus; heing each, in re- 
spect of diflereni other terms, respectively. 

A genus that is nut considered as a $peciu of any- 
thing, is called nimniuin (the hiBhest) ge- H%bHt 
nuB ; a species that is not considered as a ■<■><>• ud 
ginva of any thing— i. t. is regarded as '""^ Vi^ 
containing under it only individuals — is called infima 
(the lowest) species. 

When I say of a magnet, that it is " a kind of iron- 
m," that is called its proxmtum -genus, because it is 
the closest [or lowest] genud that is predicated of it 
■ mineral" is its more remote genus- 

Wlien I say that the diflerenlia of a magnet h it* 
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Specific dif- " attracting iron" and that its property 
ference and is <• polar it jf" these are called respectively 
property. a specific dilference and property ; because 
magnet is (I have supposed) an ir^ma species [i. e. only 
a species.] 

When I saj that the differentia of iron ore is its 
*< containing tron," and its property, ** being attraeUd 
Generic ^If ^^ magnet" these are called respec- 
(lUTerence and tively, a generic difference and property* 
property. because " iron-ore " is a subaltern species 
or genus ; being both the genus of magnet, and a spe- 
cies of mineral. 

It should be observed here, that when logicians speak 
of property and accident as predicables expressing, not 
the essence or part of the essence of a subject, but some- 
thing united to the essence, this must be understood as 
having reference not to the nature of things as they are 
in themselves, but to our conceptions of them. ** Po- 
larity ** for instance is as much a part of the real nature 
of tne substance we call " magnet," as its ** attraction 
of iron ;" and again, a certain shape, colour, or specific 
gravity, as much belongs in reality to those magnets 
which are of that description, as either polarity, or at- 
traction. But our modes of conceiving, and of express- 
ing our conceptions, have reference to the relations in 
which objects stand to our own minds ; and are in- 
fluenced in each instance by the particular endwekafM 
iji view. That, accordingly, is accounted a part of the 
essence of any thing, which is essential to the notion 
of it formed iji our minds. Thus, if we have annexed 
such a notion to the term, man, that "rationality" 
stands prominent in our minds, in distinguishing man 
from other animals, we call this, f/i« "difference,'* and 
a part of the " e«jscnce " of the term man ; diomrh 
" risibility " be an attribute which does not less recSy 
beloni^ to man. So, (he primary and prominent distine- 
tion in our minds of a triangle from other plane recti- 
lineal figures, i.s its having three sides ; though the 
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equality of its three aneles to two right angles, be, in 
mlity, no lees essential to a triangle. But that this 
last is the fact, is demonstrated to the learner not till 
long after he is supposed to hare become familiar with 
the notion of a triangle. 

Hence, in different sciences or arts, different attributes 
are fixed on, as essentially characterizing each species, 
according as this or that is the most important in refer- 
ence to ue matter we are engaged in. In Navigation, 
for instance, the polaritff of the magnet is the essential 
quality ; since if there could be any other substance 
which could possess this, without attracting iron, it 
would answer tht same purpose ; but to those manu- 
facturers who employ magnets for the purpose of more 
expeditiousljT picJcinr up small bits of iron, and for 
shielding their faces from the noxious steel-dust, in Ae 
grinding of needles, the attracting power of the mag- 
net is the essential point 

Under the head of property, logicians hare enume- 
rated, as may be seen in the preceding table, not only 
such as are stnctly called properties, as belonging each 
to the %dMe speaes of wnich it is predicated, and to 
that alone, but also, such as belong to the vfhole species» 
and to others besides ; in other words, properties which 
are universai, but not peculiar: as *' to nreathe air*' 
belongs to every man ; but not to man alone ; and it is, 
therefore, strictly speaking, not so much a property oi 
the species, " man,** as of the higher, (t «. more com- 
prehensive,) species, which is the genus of that, viz, 
of " land-animal." And it is this that logicians mean 
by g*n«n"c-property. 

(Xher properties, as some logicians call 
them, are peculiar to a species, but do not ^y^ 
belong to the whole of it ; e. g. man alone 
can be a poet, but it is not every man that is so. These* 
however, are more commonly and more properly reck 
oned as accidents. 

ijome have also added a fourth kind of property ; mz 
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that which is peculiar to a species, and beloognto crory 
individual of it, but not at every time. But this is» in 
iact, a contradiction ; since whatever does not aivayt 
belong to a species, does not bd ong to it univenali^. 
It is through the ambiguity of words that they have 
fallen into this confusion of (nought; e. g, the ezampu 
commonly given is, ** homini canescere ;" " to beoomb 
grey " being, they say, (though it is not) pecuhar to 
man, and belonging to every ixidividual, though not ol 
tuays, but only in old age, &c Now, if by " canes- 
cere " he meant the very state of becoming grey, this 
manifestly does not belong to every man : if again it be 
meant to signify the liabdity to become grey at some 
time or other, this does beloi^ alwait» to man. And 
the same in other instances, uideed the very proprium 
fixed on by Aldrich, *' risibility," is nearly paraUel to 
the above. Man is *' alicays capable of toughing f* 
but he is not ** capable qf laughing alvfavs." 
Accident! m- That is most properly Called an " acci- 
parabie and in- dent,** which may be absent or present, 
separable. ^^^ esscnce of the species continuing the 
same ; s», for a man to be <* uxukine^ or a " native 
of Paris.** Of these two examples, the former is what 
logicians call a separable accident, because it may be 
separated from the individual ; (e. g, he may sit down ;) 
the latter is an inseparable accident, beinjg; not sepu^ 
ble from the individual, (t. e. he who is a native ol 
Paris can never be otherwise ;) ** from the indiTidnil ** 
I say, because every accident must be separable ham 
the species, else it would be b, property.* 
This seems to me a clearer and more correct deacrip- 

* In tha Portu^ene lanfni>|^e there are two worda, *'aer* aaA 
"e»(iir," both answerini^to the English " to l>e ;" and fbralgBMib 
I have iKH'n told, aie often much perplexed atH>ut the prapsr mwrnei 
each. I soon fouml, however, that the rule is a logical one, eaally 
remembered ; " estar '* fumislies the copula when the pmUeatoH 
a •nmrabU-acciient, and " aer,** inall othtr cases. C O^ " Atar te 
Inghilturra*' is " to be. in Kngland -^ •• Oer Inglcz " ia **to te Ol 
Eurlishman ;" '< Qncm f ?'* " who is be Y" " Quern etfa laT" " wka 
hi there 7** lie. 
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tion of the two kinds of accident than the one given by 
^ Aldrich ; viz. that a separable-accident may be actwdfy 
' separated, and an inseparable, only in mofight, ** ut 
Mantuanum esse, a Virg;ilio.'' For surely '* to be the 
author of the ^neid" was another inseparable-accident 
of the same indiridnal ; '* to be a Roman citizen" another ; 
and ** to live in the days of Augustus" another; now 
can we in thou^ separate all these thinn from the 
essence of that individual ? To do so would be to form 
the idea of a different individual. We can indeed con- 
ceive a man, and one who might chance to bear the 
name of Viivil, without any of these accidents; but 
then it would plainly not be the same man. But Viigil» 
whether sitting or standing, &c we regard as die same 
man ; the abstract notion which we have formed of that 
individual beinr unaltered by the absence or presence 
of these separable accidents. (See above, § 2.) 

Let it here be observed, that both the pKdkablM 
general name ** predicable," and each of relatively lo 
the classes of predicables, {viz. genus, ^*^^^- 
Bpecies, &c.) are relative; t. e. we cannot say what 
prediccJfle any term is, or whether it is any at all, unless 
it be specified of what it is to be predicated : e. ^. the 
term '* i^ ** would be considered a ^nus, in relation to 
the terms •* pink," •• scarlet," &c. : it might be regarded 
as the differentia, in relation to " red rose ;" — as a 
property of " blood,"— as an accident of " a house," 
&C. And in all cases accordingly, the diflerences or 
properties of any lower species will be accidents in 
reference to the class they come under. E. Q. ** mal- 
leability" is an "accident" in reference to the term 
" mctw ;" but it is a " property " of gold and most other 
metels; as the absence of it — brittleness-^is of anti- 
mony and arsenic, and several others, formerly called 
semimetals. 

And universally, it is to be steadily kept a common, 
in mind, that no " common-terms " have, ^™ ~J ^ 
an the names of individuals [** singular- i«tai thing. 
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tarms"] hxwtt Mij red tkmg €xiding mnaiuri wnm-' 
ponding to each of them/ bat that each of them ia 
merely a sign denoting a certain inade^uaU notion which 
our minds have formed of an indJTidnal, and which, 
consequently, not including the notion oi ** indiTido- 
ality ** [numiprftM/-unity] nor any thing wherein that in- 
dividual difiers from certain others, n applicable eqnally 
well to all. or any of them. Ilius *' man " denotes 
no real thing (as the sect of the realists maintained) 
distinct from each indiTidual, but merely any man, 
viewed inade^uotdy^ i c. so as to omit, and abstmct 
from, all that is peculiar to each individual : by which 
means the tenn becomes applicable alike to any one of 
several individuals, or (in tne plural) to several together. 
The unity istngUneu} or samenm of 
common .tern ^^ ^ denoted by a catnmoti-term. does 
belongs to Um not, as in the case of a itn^t^ar-tenn« 
term itaelf consist in the objea itstlf being (in the 
^ ^* prmiar2{8enBe)ofieand thesame,t butitt 

the oneness of the sign itself ; which is like a stamp 
(for marking bales of goods, or cattle,) that impresseson 
each a simJar mark, called, thence, in the seeondaiy 
sense, (Me and the eame mark. And just such a ^f^f^P* 
to the mind, is a common-teim; which being, ittwi^ 
one, conveys to each of an indefinite number of minda 
an impression precisely similar, and thence called — in 
the transferred sense, one and the same idea. 

And we arbitrarily fix on the circumstance which we 
in each instance choose to abstract and consider aepa* 
rately, disregarding all the rest; so that the same iiMi- 
vidual may thus be referred to any of several difiennt 
Different species, and the same species, to sevHil 
modef of du- genera, as suits our purpose. Ulna, it 
•ification. g^ j^ ^^ farmer's purpose to class hia cattfe 
with his ploughs, carts, and other possessions, under tha 

* T^ ri, u Ariitotle enrenee it ; though he hm bean npM 
•ented ei Uie chanuiion of the oppoeite opinion : Tide OtSag, CL Ik 

* See Book IV. Chep. t. ^ 3. and Append. Art. " Seme.'* 
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name of *' stock.^ the natoialiflt, suitably to At# parpo8t» 
classes them as " quadrupedt," which tenn would 
include wolves, deer. Sec, which to the fanner would 
be a most improper classification: the commissary, 
again, would class them with com, cheese, fish, &c, as 
" provision /* that which is most essential in one Tiew, 
being subordinate in aaother. 

§ 5. An individual is so called because j^^ig^^^ 
it is incapable of logical diwum; which 
is a metaphorical expression, to signify " the distinct 
[t. e. separate] enumeration of several things signified 
by one common name." 

This operadon is directly opposite to genendization, 
(which is performed by means of *' abtftniction f) for 
as, in that, you lay aside the differences by which 
several things are distinguished, so as to call them all 
by one common name, bo, in division, you add on the 
differences, so as to enumerate them by their several 
distinct names. Thus, ** mineral " is said to be divided 
into *' stones, metals," &c ; and metals again into " cold, 
iron," &c ; and these are called the parts [or members] 
of the division. 

" Division," in its primary sense, means L«gkal di 
separating from each other (either actually, ^jf!^.'*^^ 
or in enumeration) the parts of whioi SSa^^^ "^ 
some really-existing single ob^ct consists : 
as when you divide '* an animal " (that is, any single 
animal) into its several members; or anin, into its 
■' bones, muscles, nerves, blood-vessels," Ice. And so, 
with any single vegetable, frc 

Now, each of the parts into which you thus ** physi- 
cally" (as it is call^) divide **an animal," is strictly 
and properly a " part," and is really less than the whole . 
for you could not say of a bone, for instance, or of a 
limb, that it is " an animal" 

But when you " divide " — in the secondary sense of 
the word (or, as it is called, "metaphysically") — 
** animal," that is. die genus ** animal," mto beast, bird, 
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fish, reptile, insect, &c each of the parts [or •* mem- 
bers'*] IS metaphorically called a "part,** and is, iu 
another sense, more than the whole [the genus] that iii 
thus divided. For you may say of a beast or bini thai 
it is an ** animal ;** and the term ** beast " implies nol 
only the term "animal,** but something more besides; 
namely, whatever " difference " characterizes " beast,** 
and separates it from ** bird,** " fish,** &c. 

And so also any singular-term [denoting one indi- 
vidual] implies not only Uie whole of what is understood 
by the species it belongs to, but also more ; namely, 
whatever distinguishes Uiat single object from others of 
the same species : as " London '* implies all that is de- 
noted by the term ** city,** and also all that distinguishes 
that individual-city. 

The " parts'* [" members'*] in that figurative i^ense 
with which we are now occupied, are each of theia less 
than the whole, in another sense ; that is, of less com 
prehensive signification. Thus, the singular-term ** Ho- 
mulus '* embracing only an individual-king, is less ex 
tensive than the species ** King ;** and that, again, less 
extensive than the genus " Magistrate,** &c. 

An " nidividual ** then is so called from its being in 
capable of being (in this figurative sense) divided. 

And though the two senses of the word " division" 
arc easily distinguishable when explained, it is so com- 
monly employed in each sense, that through inattention, 
confusion often ensues. 

We si)eak as familiarly of the " division ** of mankind 
into the several races of " Europeans, Tartars, Hindoo8» 
Necrocs^/* &c. as of the " division *' of the earth into 
" Luropc, Asia, Africa,** &c. though " the earth" [or 
" the world "] is a singular-term, and denotes what we 
i'all one iiulividual. And it is plain we could not eay 
of Europe, for instance, or of Asia, that it is " a world." 
But we can predicate " man *' of every individual Eu 
ropcan, Hin(foo,&c. 

And heie observe that there is a common colloqaia 
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incorrectness (increasing the liability to contusion) in 
the use of the word ** division/' in each of these cases, 
to denote one of the ** parts " into which the whole is 
divided. Thus you will sometimes hear a person spesJc 
of Europe as one ** division " of the earth ; or of such 
and such a" division "t)f an army : meaning "portion," 
And so again a person will sometimes sm»k of '* ani- 
mals that oelon^ to the feline division of tne Camivora" 
[flesh -eating-ammals] meaning, that portion of the class 
" Camivora." 

It is usual when a long and complex sehemM oi 
course of division is to be stated, to oraw dirision. 
it out, for the sake of clearness and brevi^, in a form 
like that of a genealogical ** tree.*** And by carefully 
examining any specimen of such a " tree " (goin^ over 
it repeatedly, and comparing each portion of it with the 
explanations above given) you wifi be able perfectly to 
fix in your mind the technical terms we have been ex- 
plaining. . 

Take for instance as a ** summum-genus *' the mathe- 
matical-term 

*' Plane-mperficial -figure" 

I 

Mixed figure Rectilinear Gurvilmear 

(of rect. and curv.) Figure Figure 

I I 

Triangle ; Quadrilateral, &c. Circle ; ElUpae, &c. 

Such a ** tree of division " the student may easily fill 
ap for himself. And the employment of such a fonn 
will be found exceedingly useful in obtaining clear 
views in any study you are engaged in. 

For instance, in the one we have been now occupied 
with, take for a summum-genus, ** expression ;** (t. «. 
" expression-in-language ** of any such mental-opera- 
tion as those formerly noticed) you may then exnibit, 
thus, the jdivision and subdivision of — 

• 8m the DlyUion of Fallaciei, Book III. & 4 

13 
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The rules oidinarilv giren for dmsioa 
are three : lot each of the parts, or any of fo?^!Si3^ 
them short of a//, must contain less (t. e. 
have a narrower signification) than the thing divided. 
2d. All the nans together must be exacdv equal to the 
thing divided ; therefore we must be careful to ascertain 
that the swnmum genus may be predicated of every term 
placed under it, and of nothing eUe. 3d. The parts or 
members must be ovfoaed [contradistinguished] t. e. 
must not be contained in one another : e. g. if you were 
to divide ''book" into ''poetical, hietoriod, folio, 
quarto, French, Latin,** &e. tne members would be con- 
tained in each other; for a French book may be a quar- 
to, or octavo, and a quarto, Fiench, English, Iec ke. 
You must be careful, therefore, to keep in mind the 
principU af division with which you set out: e. f, 
whether you begin dividing books aecordine to their 
matter^ tlieir UM^uage, or their ftt«, kc, all uese being 
80 many enm-^ivisions. And when any- 
thing is capable (as in the above instance) ^l^H^ 
of being divided in several difibrent ways, 
we are not to reckon one of these as the true, or reel, or 
right one, without specifying what the object is which 
we have in view : for one mode of dividing may be the 
most suitable for one purpose, and another for another : 
as e, g. one of the above modes of dividing books would 
be the most suitable to a book-binder ; another in a 
philosophical, and the other in a philological view. 

It is a useful practical rule, whenever you find a dis- 
cussion of any subject very perplexing, and seemingly 
confused, to examine whether some *' cross-division " 
has not crept in unobserved. For this is very apt to 
take place ; (though of course such a glaring instance 
as that in the above example could not occur in prac- 
tice) and there is no more fruitful source of indistiaet- 
ness and confusion of thought 

When you have occasion to divide anything in seve- 
tal different ways — ^that is, " on several prindples-of- 
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diyiBion " — yoa shoiild take care to state diitinetly kom 
many divisioos you are making, and on what principle 
each proceeds. 

For instance, in the " tree " abore ciren, it is alslad. 

that ** propositions *' are divided in di&rent wmys* "oe- 

cording to " this and that, &c. And thus the perptmitj 

of cross-division is avoided. 

Additions Two other rules in additicn to llioae 

cauUon. above given, are needful to be kept in 
mind : viz. 4thly, A £vision should not be *' arUirary,'^ 
that is, its members should be diMtinguitked from each 
other by ** differences " either expressed or readily un- 
derstood ; instead of being set ajnrt from each otncrirt 
random, or without any sufficient j^round. For in- 
stance, if any one should divide '* cows " into ** gold- 
coins," ** silver," and ** copper," the ground of this dis- 
tinction would be intelliciole : but if he should, in pro- 
ceeding to subdivide suver coin, distinguish as two 
branches, on the one side, ** shillings," and on the odber 
•* all silver coins except shillings," this would be an 
arbitrary division. 

5thly, A division should be dearly arranged as to 
its members : that is, there should be as much mAdivi" 
sion as the occasion may re(|uire; and not a mere calfr 
logue of the ** lowest species," omitting twffi'smliaH 
classes [** subaltern "] between these ana the '* ^'gh^^* 
genus :" nor again an intermixture of the *' subalteiB»* 
and *Uowest species," so as to have, in any two 
branches of the division, species contradistingoiahei 
and placed opposite, of which the one ought natunUy 
to be placed higher up [nearer the " summum "^ ana 
the other, laoer down in the tree. 

For instance, to divide " plane figure ** at once, into 
•* equilateral-triangles, squares, circles, ellipses," Iec.» 01 
again " vegetable," into " elms, pear-trees, tnrsipi^ 
mush-rooms," &c., or again to divide <* animal** into 
" birds, fishes, reptiles, horses, lions," &c. would be a 
transgression of this rule. 
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And obsenre that, (as haa been foimerly remarked) 
although such glaring cases as are giren by way of 
examples could not occur in practice* errors precisely 
corresponding to them* may, and often do occur ; and 
produce much confusion of thought and error. 

§ 6. Definition is another metaphorical Definition, 
word, which literally signifies, "laying 
down a boundary ;" and is used in logic to signify <* an 
expression which explains any term, so as to separate 
it from every thing else," as a boundary separates fields. 

In reference to the several modes adopt- Etsentiaiand 
ed for furnishing such explanation, Logi- accidental de- 
cians distineuisn [divide] definitions into fi»*it*o«»«- 
essential and accidental. They call that an ** essential 
definition " which states what are regarded as the " con- 
stituent parts of the essence " of that which is to be 
defined ; and an ** accu/en/a/-definition" [or description} 
one which lays down what are regard<Mi as " circum- 
stances belonging to it;" viz. properties or accidents; 
such as causes, efiects, &c. 

Accidents in the narrowest sense, (as defined above, 
§ 3) cannot, it is plain, be employed in a description 
[accidental-definition] of any species; since no accident 
(in that sense) can belong to the whole of a species, nor 
conseouently furnish an adequate definition thereoif. 

In ue *' description " of an individual. Definition- of 
on the contrary, we employ, not properties, indiridoala. 
(which as they do belone to the whole of a species, 
cannot serve to distinguish one individual of that spe- 
cies from another) but accidents--generally, insepara^ 
ble accidents — in conjunction with the species: as 

<* Philip was a king of Macedon, who subdiied Greece f* 

8p. 

** Britain is an Island, situated so and so," &c. 

The essential-definition again is divided physical and 
iRio fkysical [natural] and logical [meta- logical deflal- 
physiou] definition : the physical-definition ^°'* 
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'•ship;'*— tlie loot, tnuik» hfinctiti,. bifc, Iw. -if « 
« tree;" the rabjeet, ptedi«lB» wad eopvkof a •• pi»- 
position." 
The *<JogiMl'deiiitioii" nwiMrti if thi ^mmm* 
f whidianedledhjrioiMwiimthi 
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taken [notiom fonaia] of a claw of ohjecai^ >y «» 
mind. J?. (7. *< A piopoa&tioQ " would be diAiai la- 
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gically, « a sentenoe affimung-or-denyiiig:" A ** 

O. D. 



net* '*an Iron-ore haring attnetion for ixoaiT a 
square," a "redaogla'' [right anf Ini farnlUiUnjwrt 



D. 



having equal sides. 

NoodBfti uid Daflnitions again ba?a been diTidad Vf 
K«i dcftni- Logicians into the fioiiifaaf,whidhenlaiBf 
*'^'' merely the aieantfig' qf ffte term dwrniilf 

and realt which explains the nature of the t&m^ s jj gipi 
tied hy that term. ' '' 

This diyision is evidently according to tiie o^jad ii^ 
signed to be cffecUd by each definition : the fonaar M^ 
vision, on the other Dand — into accidental, plijdM 
and logicaI^I>eing a division acoordi^to tha "^ 
emfloyed by each to efiect its object tiiear ^ 
are evidenUy two " cross-divisions ;"t a cb 

* Aldrich hariDg gir«a m m inrtance of > nominal 
absurd one of " homo, qui ex hnno.* has led aome to 
the nominal definition moit be founded on tka rty f agy | <r alkia 
that such was hiiiManing. But that ttwaa not. li mill ImU^i jUia 
from the circumatanoe thnt WalUi (from whoae werk Ua h HMia 




eotlrel J abridged) expraatljr an/a the contnrx. B« thii m Ik 
howeyer, H fa plain that the alTflaology orntarm kaaaa*" 
vithanjloflcaieoHidentteortt. to ^ i^ Book III. 

t See preeedinf V 
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which haa been fl^nerally over-looked by logical 
writers, who have mus introduced confraion and per- 




Afid here the question may naturally occur to the 
reader, whether there be properly any distinction be- 
tween nominal and reoi-dennition ; — ^whether the mean- 
ing of a cammon-termj and the nature of the thing sig' 
n^ed bv it, are not one and the same ; since the object 
of our thoughts when we employ a common-term, is — 
not any such ** abstract idea " as some talk of, but — 
the term it$tif, regarded as a sign &c. as was formerly 
explained. 

And in truth there are many cases in which there 
does exist this exact coincidence between the meaning 
of the term aad the nature of the thing ; so that the 
same definition which would be rightly styled *' nomi- 
nal," as explaining nothing beyoim the exact meaning 
of the term, might also be considered as entitled to be 
called a " real-definition," as implying every attribute 
that can b^ng to the thine sigmfiedT Such axe all 
definitions of mathematical and logical 
terms, and other technical terms of science, i^nu?'^*^ 
There cannot 6. g. be any property of a 
<« circle," or a *< square,** that is not implied in the de- 
finitions of those terms. Some of these properties may 
not indeed at once occur to a beginner in mathematics ; 
and others, nut even to one somewhat farther advanced : 
b«t thev must all be implied in the definitions : and it 
would be reckoned an impropriety to add e. ^. to the 
definition of a square that it is (needed by its diagonal: 
because thoueh this misht not at once occur to a begin- 
ner, and neeSa to be demonstrated, it is demonstrated 
from the definition : to speak of *' a square divided by 
7ta diagonal into unequal parts," would be absurd — 
nnmeaninj^ — inoonceiv&ble. And the same, with othei 
mathematical terms. 

Bat it is otherwise with terms of a difierent chaxac 
ter, which are the names of actually existing substan- 
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ces. There may be attributes of the thing signified that 
are not at all implied in the signification oi the term. 
£. Gt The term " laurel-water" is used by us in the 
same sense as by our ancestors, to signify '* a liquoi 
distilled from laurel leaves ;" though thepaimnaus quali- 
ty of it was unknown a century sgo. And so also 
many discoreries have been made. And others probably 
will be made, respecting several metals, heavenly bodies 
&c. though the words *' iron," " gold," ** star," are em- 
ployed in the same sense as formerly ; — a sense whidi 
does not imply the properties that have been discovered 

And any definition which goes beyond a ** nominal- 
definition," i. e. which explains any thing more of the 
nature of the thin^ than is implied in the name, may 
be regarded, strictly speaking, as, so far, a *' real de- 
finition.** 

The very word " definition" however is not usually 
employed m this sense ; but rather, *' description,** 
Logic ii con. ^^^ '* concerned with nomtmz/.defini- 
oerned with tion uone ; with a view to guard a§unsl 
nominal deft- amlfiruity in the use of terms.* 

nitions alone. n,^ •'_. • * ,• .» 

To ascertain fully the various proper 
ties of animals and vegetables, belongs to physiolQij; 
— of metals, earths, &c. to Chemistry ; and so, with 
other things. 

It is to be observad that the word ** d^nitkni* is 
sometimes used to denote the vhoie sentence, in wfaidi 
the term is defined is conjoined with the explmnatioo 
nven of it ; as when we say " a triangle is a three-n* 
aed figure :" sometimes it is used to signify merely tkti 
ithicheives the explanation ; as when we say " urea* 
sided figure" is the definition of " triangle.'* 

* And for thi« purpose it will often happen Uiat a d^lnM— w^ 
be lufBcient in reference to the txUting eccAnen, eren thongh tt 
it may fall Hhort of expressing all that is implied bj tha torn. ■■• 
Book III. ^10. 

We vhould howerer carefully guard against the oobokw i 
of supposing that any one Who applies a term corraotlT te 
instances, must of course aadetstaad ftally Its aignWoilloa 
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In the former case, the sentence has the form of a 
proposition; but what it is that such a proposition as- 
serts, is not always implied in the mere expression, but 
is left to be collected from the supposed intention of the 
speaker. 

Real existence is not necessarily impli- ReaieKiit. 
ed ; e. g. " A phoenix is a bird fabled to five ence not aa. 
a thousand years," &c. implies merely that ^^^. ^^ ■ 
tnis IS toe meaning m which the word 
phoenix has been used ; not that any such bird ever 
did or could exist. 

Sometimes again it is not implied even that the uni- 
rersal, or the ordinary, sense of the term is such as 
corresponds to the definition given; but merely that 
such IS the sense in which the author intends to em- 
ploy it. 

And in this case, Ae definition is some- imperauro 
times stated in the imperative instead of the form of defl 
indicative form ; as is fro»iuently done in oi**©"- 
the works of Aristotle, who is accustomed thus to 
waive, in some cases, all questions as to the ordinary 
employment of a term by others ; saying ** Let ao and 
so be taken to signify this or that." 

In mathematical and other scientific definitions, 
whether expressed in the form of propositions, or in 
the imperative (or, as it might be Gedled, postulate) form, 
it is understood to be implied that the definition involves 
no self-contradiction — no absurdity ; but that the thing 
denoted by the term defined — whether believed actually 
to exist or not — is conceivable^ and may, not irration- 
ally, be made a subject of thought. E. O. Though a 
** mathematical-line" 'cannot be conceived to be actu- 
ally drawn on paper — though nothing could be exhibit- 
ed to the senses as having length and no breadth, every 
one can make the distance e. g. between two towns, a 
separate subject of his thoughts, havine his mind wholly 
withdrawn from the width of the road. 

A mathematical definition accordingly may be consid- 

14 
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ored as inTolving Apoitulate ; and it would be rtrytBBf 
to exprej^ any of them in the form of postulates. £, 
G. *' Let a plane figure bounded by acunre-line ererjr- 
where ec^uidistant from a certain point within it, be 
called a circle ;" this would be understood to imply that 
such a figure is conceivable, and that the writer intended 
to employ that term to ugnify such a figure; wliich is 
precisely all that is meant to be Bssertffd m the ^^^nit^u^ 
of a circle. 

The rules or cautions usually laid down 

dSbSion! ^y logical writers for f raminea definition, " 
are very obvious : viz. 1st The definition 
must be adequate ; i, e. neither too extensive nor too 
narrow for tlie thing defined ; e. g. to define " fish,** *' an 
animal that lives in the water," would be too extermvet 
because many insects^ &c. live in the water ; to drfinfl 
it, " an animal that has an air-bladder,'* would be too 
narrow ; because many fish are without any O^ again, 
if in a definition of " money ** you should speci^fUs 
being " made of metal," that would be too narrow, as 
exdudin^ the sheUs used as mo&ey in some parts of 
Africa: if a^n you would define it as an " article of 
value given m exchange for something else," that would 
be loo widet as it would include things exchanged by 
barter ; as when a shoemaker who wants coals, makes 
an exchange with a collier who wants shoes. 

And observe, that such a defect in ■ 

ezMpttoni. definition cannot be remedied by makii^ 

an arbitrary exception; (such as was alki- 

ded to above, § 5) as if for instance (and it is an ' 



which actually occurred) a person should give such a 
definition of *' capital" as should^nclude (which he did 
not mean to do) " land ;" and should then propose to 
remedy this by defining ** capital," any ** property of 
such and such a description, exupt tana.** 

2d. The definition must be in itself plainer than the 
thing defined, else it would not explain it: I say, ** in 
itself," (i. e, generally) because, to some particiilni 
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person, the term defined may happen to be eren more 
familiar and better understood, than the language of the 
definition. 

And this rule may be considered as including that 
which is usually given by Logicians as a third rule ; 
viz. that a definition should be couched in a convenieiU 
number of appropriate words (if such can be fouiul 
suitable for the purpose :) since^gum/tw words (which 
are opposed to appropriate) are apt to produce ambiguity 
or indistinctness; too great brevity may occasion 06- 
scurity; and too great prolixity » conftaion. But this 
perhaps is rather an admonition with respect to style, 
than a stnctly lo^cal rule ; nor can we accordingly de- 
termine with precision, in each case, whether it has been 
complied with or not ; there is no drawing the line be- 
tween " too long " and '* too concise,"* &c. Nor would 
a definition unnecessarily prolix be censured as incorrect, 
but as ineiegant, inconvenient, &c. 

If, however, a definition be chargeable »m^^i 
with tautology t (which is a distinct fault ^*^' 

from prolixity or verbosity) it may justly be called in- 
correct, though without onending against the first two 
rules. Tautology consists in insertinfc too much, not in 
mere words, but in sente ; yet not so as too much to 
narrow the definition (in opposition to rule 1 .) by ex- 
cluding some things which belong to the class of the 
thine defined ; but only, so as to state something which 
has been already implied. Thus, to define a parallelo- 
gram '* a four-sided figure whcrae opposite sides are 
piurallel and equal/* would be tautological; because, 
though it is true that such a figure, and such alone, is a 
parafielogram, the equality of the sides is implied in 
their being parallel, and may be proved from it. Now 
the insertion of the words ** and equal," leaves, and 
indeed leads, a reader to suppose that there may be a 
four-sided figure whose opposite sides are parallel but 
not equal. Though, therefore, such a definition asserts 
nothing false, it loids to a supposition of what is false 
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wad eonseqaentlj is to be ngnM •• m iacoRMl 
definitioii. 

The inference just mentUmed-^vur. .* that jrov mh 
plied that a quadrani^e mi^t liiTe its opposite sides 
parallel, and not eqwtl — ^wonld be dwwB uom &aA m 
definition, according to the principle of ** ezerajdo snh 
bat regolam," an excifiion frava a mlf.* The lone 
of the maxim (whidi is not properir eonfined to the 
case of an exenfton, striedy so called) is this ; that 
** the mention of any dxcnmstanee i h tro dn ced into the 
statement either of a definition, or of a pieoepC, hm, 
remark, &c is to be preeomed necmaryto be inserted; 
80 that the precept* sc would not Aom good if this ens' 
comstance were abeent" In short, the word ** on/^ * 
or some such expression, is supposed to be understood. 
If e, g, it be laid down that he who breaks into SB 
empty house shall receive a certain punishment, it would 
be inferred that this punishment vrould not be incmied 
by breaking into an occupied house : if it were told us 
that some (bestial phenomenon could not be seen fry fie 
naked eye, it would be inferred that it would or nu^ 
be yisible through a tducope : if we are told that we 
are not to teach doctrines unwarranted by Scriptnieb 
and whichvferenot hdd In/ the early Fathers, this wooM 
usually be understood to imply that any doctrine thef 
did bold, might be taueht, on their authority, 
though not scriptural rf &c. 



* Thtu it h»M been infiBrred— tad not wfthottt 
ooctffoDtl foroM of prayer nd thankigWinfi wkieh an pvl ! 
from Um« to time undor tho avthoiitj of *' (Mora in Cmvmk'^em 
UkM^l and at rarianco with tha •• Aot of UnilbrBit/ ;*iM«Mi ' 
In Uiat Act (prefixed to oar Pfeayai^boolu) net onlr In c o nS wi 
to the book of ComaMn-praror on|oiiiod, and no antboiitT to l 
alteration! or addition* to tho aarrioo raeognisod, b«t Imr li ia 
OKfftion, which, it if maintained, pfWM fJbe mlti tka KtaC la 
CoancU being «apr«*aly ovUberiscd to insert and alter tnm ttee IS 



time the **««••<• of raeh off the lojal-family aa an to bo M f M ieS 
(or :*" which plainly impUee that no othtr altcratioM mada qr hSI 
anthority wero contemplated at allowable. See "Appeal oaks 
half of Charoh Goremmeat* HonMon and Co. 

t " The maxim of * ilNuidaM cantola noeot namtoi* k feg^ aa 
m Mm a fiafe one if appUod wMtottt UmitothMn. If to aosMtttoiS Isi 
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And much is often inferred, in tliis manner, which 
was by no means in the author's mind ; from his hav- 
ing inaccurately inserted what chanced to be present to 
his thoughts. Thus, he who says that it is a crime for 
people to violate the property of a humane landlonl 
who lives among them^ may perhaps not mean to imply 
that it is no crime to violate the property of an absentee- 
landlord, or of one who is not numane ; but he leaves 
an opening for being so understood. Thus again in 
saying that ** an animal which breathes through gills 
and is scaly, is a fish," though nothing false is asserted, 
a presumption is afibrded that you mean to gpve a defi- 
nition* such as would be too narrovf ; in violation of 
Rule 1. 

And tautology, as above described, is sure to mis- 
lead any one vmo interprets what is said, comformabiy 
to the maxim that ** an exception proves a rule." 

It often happens that one or more of the Accidental 
above rules is violated through men's cireomctances 
proneness to introduce into their defini- mutak^n for 
tions, along with, or instead of, essential •■■«»****• 
circumstances, such as are in the strict senec, accidental, 
1 mean, that the notion they attach to each term, and 
the explanation they would give of it, shall embrace 
some circumstances, generally, but not always, connect- 
ed with the thing tney are speaking of ; and which 
might, accordingly, (by the strict account of an "ac- 
cident ") be '* absent or present, the essential character 
of the subject remaining the same." A definition framed 
from such circumstances, though of course incorrect, 
and likely at some time, or other to mislead us, will not 

pradent (and some of our dirinei hare, I think, committed this im> 
pmdrnco) to attempt to * make ataurance doubly sure * by brings 
lag forward confirmatory reasons, which, though in themselret 
perfodly fair, may be interpreted unfairly, by representing them 
M an acknowledged indi$priMtiU ff>undation ;— by assnminff for in 
atance, that an appeal to such and such of the ancient FaUiers or 
Councils, in confirmation of some doctrine or practice, is to be un. 
deislood as an admission that it would fall to the ground if fiel so 
coaflrmed.'*— JQfif (lorn of CkrUt» Essay II. § 33, note. 
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unfireqiieiitlj obtain reeeptuni, tan its •OMWvrioff te 
purpose of a correct one, ata paiCicnlar tnoe and ^not. 

** For instance, the Latin word mgriUmt to denote the 
$(nUhem quarter, ia etymoiogieaUy aaitahle (and io 
would a definition IoqbiM on that etymolocY) m our 
hemisphere ; while in the other, it would be fonnd jost 
the rcTerse. Or if anj one shoold define the NoiA 
Pole, that which is ' inclined towaida the aon,* llua 
would,/or kaif the ^ear^ answer the pnrpoee of a coi>> 
red definition ; and would be the opposite of the tnidl 
for the other half. 

** Such glaring instances as these, which are ^eftr 
likely to occur in practice, serve best perhaps to iUqs- 
trate the character of such mistakes as do occur. A 
specimen of that introduction of accidental cirennistan* 
ces which I have been describing, may be found, I think, 
in the language of a great number of writers, respeeti^g 
wealth and value ; who have usually made labour an 
essential ingredient in their definitions. Now it is traeg 
it 90 happens, by the appointment of providence, that 
valuable articles are in almott all instances obtained by 
labour ; but still, this is an accidental, not an essentid 
circumstance. If the aerolites which'^occasionally hSU 
were djamonds and pearls, and if these articles could 
be obtained in no other way, but were casually piclped 
up, to the same amount as is now obtained by S^g/aug 
and diving, thejr would be of precisely the same vahm 
as now. In tms, as in many other points in politicd 
«)conomy, men are prone to confouna cause ana effbeL 
It is not that pearls fetch a high price because men nacve 
dived for them; but on the contnry, men dive for than 
because they fetch a high price.' 
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BOOK II . 

OF FALLACIES. 
introduction- 

Although siuidiy instances of Fallacies have been 
trom time to time noticed in the foregoing Books, it will 
be worth while to devote a more particular attention to 
the subject. 

By a Fallacy is commonly understood, m^t^ ^ 
"any unsound mode of arming, which ^ ^nl^ ? 
appears to demand our conviction, and to 
be decisive of the question in hand, when in fairness it 
is not." Considering the ready detection and dear ex- 
posure of Fallacies to be both more extensively impor- 
tant, and also more di£ouU, than many are aware of» 
I propose to take a logical view of the subject ; refer- 
ring the different Fallacies to the most convenient heads, 
and giv'mg a scientific analysis of the procedure which 
takes place in each. 

After all, indeed, in the practical detection of each 
individual Fallacy, much must depend on natural and 
acquired acuteness ; nor can any rules be given, the 
mere learning of which will enable us to apply them 
with mechanical certainty and readiness: but still we 
Aball find that to \ake correct eeneral views of the sub- 
iect, and to be familiarized with scientific discussions of 
it, will tend above all things, to en^nder »ich a habit 
(sf mind, as will best fit us for practice. 

Indeed the case is the same with respect to Logic in 
generaL Scarcely any one would, in ordinary practice 
state to himself other his own or another's reasoning, 
in syllogisms in Barbara at full length ; yet a familiari^ 
with logical principles tends very much (as all feel, who 
are really well acquainted with them) to beget a habit 
of clear and sound reasoning. The truth is, in this, as 
in many other things, there are processes going on in the 
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mind (when we are j^racdsing anytbing quite familial 
to us) with such rapidity as to leare no trace in the 
memory ; and we often apply principles which did noti 
as far as we are conscious, even occur to ua at the time. 
iBMxsumte Ian- It would be foreign, however, to the pie- 
f uage of for. sent purpose to investigate fully the man- 
•ignwritun. ^^^ ^ which certain studies operate in re- 
motely producing certain effects on the mind : it is Mif- 
ficient to establish the fact, that habits of scientific aii« 
alysis (besides the intrinsic beauty and dignity of aacb 
studies) lead to practical advantage. It is on logical 
principles therefore that I propose to discuss the sob- 
ject of Fallacies ; and it may, indeed, seem to have been 
unnecessary to make any apology for so doine, after 
what has been formerly said, fl;enerally , in the defence of 
Logic ; but that the generality of logical writers have 
usually followed so opposite a plan. Whenever they 
have to treat of any thing that is beyond the mere ele- 
ments of Logic, they totally lay aside all reference to 
the principles they have been occupied in establishing 
and explaining, and have recourse to a loose, vagne^ 
and popular kind of language; such as would be the, 
best suited indeed to an exotcrical discourse^ but seems 
strangely incongruous in a professional logical treatise. 
What should we think of a geometrical writer, who, 
after having gone throug^h the Elements^ with strict defi- 
nitions and demonstrations, should, on proceeding lo 
Mechanics, totally lay aside all reference to scientific 
principles— all use of technical terms — ^and treat of the 
subject in undefined terms, and with probable and pop* 
ular arguments ? It would be thougnt strange if even 
a Botanist, when addressing those whom he had beeo 
instructing in the principles and terms of his sjrstem* 
should to^ly lay these aside when he came todeecribe 
plarts, and should adopt the language of the vulgar. 
Suidy it affords but too much plausibility to the cavils 
of those who scofT at Logic altogether, that the very 
writers who profess to teach it should never themselves 
make any application of, or reference to, its principles 
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on those very occasions, when, and vfken only, such 
application and reference are to be expected. If the 
principles of any system are veil laid down — if its 
technical language is judiciously framed — then, surely, 
those principles and that language will afford (for those 
who have once thoroughly learned them) the best, the 
most clear, simple, and concise method of treating any 
subject connected with that system. Yet even writers 

feuerally acute in treating of the Dilemma and of the 
'allacies, have very much foigptten the Logician, and 
assumed a loose and rhetoricaistyle of writine, with- 
out making any application of the principles they had 
formerly laid down, but, on the contrary, sometimes 
departing widely from them.* 

The most experienced teachers, when addressing 
those who are familiar with the elementary principles 
of Logic, think it requisite, not indeed to lead them on 
each occasion, through the tohole detail of those princi- 
ples, when the process is quite obvious, but always to 
put them on the road, as it were to those principles, that 
they ma^ plainly see their own way to the end, and 
take a scientific view of the subject : in the same man- 
ner as mathematical writers avoid indeed the occasion- 
al tediousness of going all through a very simple de- 
monstration, which the learner, ii he will, may easily 
supply ; but yet always speak in strict mathematical 
language, and with reference to mathematical princi- 
ples, though they do not always state them at full length. 
I would not profess, therefore, any more than they do 
to write (on subjects connected with the science) in a 
language intelligible to those who are ignorant of its 
first rudiments. To do so, indeed, would imply that 

« Aldrich (and the tune naj be nid of lereral other writers^ it 
far more confused in hii discuiiion of Fallacies than in any other 

Eart of bii treatise ; of which this one instance may serre : alter 
aring distingujthed Fallacies into those in the etpretsion, and those 
inthe««</«r (" in dictione,** and " extra dictionem.'O heobserret 
of one or two of these last, that they are not properly called FatUeiei 
BM not being eyUegiems/mdty in form ; (" syllogisimi forma peccan* 
tea ;") M ifany one, tha* was such, coold be " Fallacia cae<ra iU 
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one was not taking a scientific view of the rabject* nof 
availing one*8-aelf of the principlee that had been estab- 
Jished, and the accurate aiid condae technical brngn^ 
that had been framed. 

Mistakes as '^^^ '^^ already given enable lu tode- 
to the office veIoj[»e the principles on which all reason 
of Logic. iifg ,g conducted, whatever oe tne sai»|eet- 
matter of it, and to ascertain the validity or fallaeious- 
ness of any apparent argument, as far as the farm qf 
expression is concerned ; that being alone the proper 
province of Lofi^c. 

But it is evident that we may nevertheless remain li- 
able to be deceived or perplex^ in argument by the as* 
sumption of false or dovbtful premises, or by the em* 

Sloyment of indistind or ambiguous terms ; and, aoeor- 
ingly, many logical writets wishina; to make their 
systems appear as perfect as possible, nave undertaken 
to give rules ** for attaining clear ideas," and for<* guid* 
ine the judgment ;*' and fancying or professing them- 
selves successful in this, have consistently enough de- 
nominated Logic, the ** Art of using tne Reason ^ 
which in truth it would be, and would nearly super- 
sede all other studies, if it could of itself ascertain the 
meaning of every term, and the truth or falsity of erery 
proposition ; in the same manner as it actually can, the 
valid it If of every argument. And they have been led 
into this, partly by the consideration that Logic isooo- 
cerned about the " three operations** of the mind — Binple 
apprehension, judgment, and reasoning: not obeenrmg 
that it is not equally concerned about all : the last ope* 
ration being alone its appropriate province; and the rest 
being treated of only in reference to that 
The coi tempt justly due to such pretensions baa moiC 
DiscrcdH unjustly fallen on the science itself; much 
brought upon in the same manner as Chemistry waa 
^''^' brought into disrepute among the un- 

thinking, by the extravagant pretensions of the Alchy- 
mists. And those logi<^ writers have been censQied* 
not Cas they ^ihould nave been) for making such pro- 
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fcssions, but for not fulfilling them. It has been ob- 
jected, especially, that the rales of Logic ieare us still 
at a loss a<to the most important and difficult point in 
reasoninir ; viz. the ascertaining the sense of the terms 
employed, and removing their ambiguity : a complaint 
resembling that made (according to a story told by 
Warburton,* and before alluded to) by a man who fo«ina 
fault with all the reading-glasses presented to him by 
*he shopkeeper ; the fact being that he had never learnt 
to read. In the present case, the complaint is the more 
unreasonable, inasmuch as there neither is, nor ever 
can possibly be, any such system devised as will efiect 
the proposed object of clearing up the ambifl;uity of 
terms. It is, however, no small advantage, tnat the 
rules of Logic, though they cannot, alone, ascertain and 
clear up ambiguity in any term, yet do point out in 
which term of an aigument it is to be sought for : direct- 
ing our attention to the fniddle-tsnn, as the one on the 
ambiguity of which a fallacy is likely to be built 

It will be useful, however, to class and describe the 
difierent kinds of ambiguity which are to be met with ; 
and also the various ways in which the insertion of 
false, or, at least, unduly assumed, premises, is most 
likely to elude observation. And though the remarks 
which will be offered on these points may not be con- 
sidered as strictly forming a mrt of Logic, they cannot 
be thought out of place, wnen it is consiuered how 
essential! V they are connected with the application of it 

§ 1. The division of Fallacies into those Divtoion of 
in the words (IN DICTIONE,) and those ii>lteek«- 
in the matter (EXTRA DICTIONEM) has not been, 
b^ any writers hitherto, grounded on any distinct prin* 
ciple : at least, not on any that they have themselves 
adhered to. The confounding together, however, of 
these two classes is highly detrimental to all clear 
notion.^ concerning L3gic; being obviously allied to the 
prevailing erroneous views which make Logic the art 
(fmnploifing the intellectual factUties in general, having 

• In his Die. Leg. 
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Che discovery of truth for its olyjed, and all kinds of 
knowledge tor its proper Bubject-matter ; with all that 
train of va^ue and j^roundless specolations which have 
led to sucn interminable confusion and mistakra, acd 
afforded a pretext for such clamorous oensores. 

It is important, therefore, that rules should be giren 
for a division of Fallacies into logical and non-lo^ica]» 
on such a principle as shall keep clear of all this indis- 
tinctness and pen>lexitv. 

If any one should object, that the division about to 
be adopted is in some decree arbitrary, placing undei 
the one head, fallacies which many might be &moeed 
to place under the other, let him consider not on]^ tha 
indistinctness of all former divisions, but the utter im- 
possibility of framing any that shall be completely 
secure from the objection urged, in a case where mmk 
liave formed such various and vague notions, from tha 
very want of some clear princinle of division. Nay, 
from the elliptical form in which all reasoning is usu- 
ally expressed, and the peculiarly involved and oblique 
form in which fallacy is for the most part conveyed, it 
must of course be often a matter of doubt, or rather, of 
arbitrary choice^ not only to which genus each kind of 
fallacy should be referred, but even to which kind to 
indetormi- refer any one individual fallacy. For, 
B»te character since, in any argument, one premiss ia 
of faiiaciet. usually suppressed, it frequently happens, 
in the case of a falkcy, that the hearers are left to the 
alternative of supplying either a premiss which is mU 
true, or else, one which does not prove the concluaioii. 
E. G. if a man expatiates on the distress of the country* 
and thence argues that the government is tyrannical* 
we must suppose him to assume either that "eveiy 
distressed country is under a tyranny," whjch is a 
manifest falsehood, or, merely that ** every couatiy 
under a tyranny is distressed," which, however traeg 
proves nothing, the middle- term being undistributed. 
Now, in the former case, the fsdlacy would be referred 
to the head of ** extra ^ctionfim *;* vulh^ \jsMiitx to that of 
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*' in dictione.'^ Which are we to sajpose the speaker 
meant us to understand ? Surely just whichever each 
of his hearers might happen to prefer : some might as- 
sent to the false premiss; others, allow the unsound 
syllogism ; to the sophist himself it is indifferent, as long 
as they can but be brought to admit the conclusion. 

Without pretending, lien, to conform to every one's 
mode of speaking on the subject, or to lay down rules 
which shall be in themselves (without any call for labour 
or skill in the person who employs them) readily appli- 
cable to, and decisive on, each individual case, i shaU pro- 
pose a division which is at least perfectly clear in its main 
principle, and coincides, perhaps, as nearly as possible, 
with the esiablished notions of Logicians on the subject 

§2. In every Fallacy, the condasion 
cither does, or does not follow from the pre- ^SJiSef. 
miscf. Where the conclusion does not 
follow from the premises, it is manifest that the fault is 
in the reasoning, and in that alone ; these, therefore, 
we call Logical Fallacies,* as being properly, violations 
of those rules of reasoning which it is the province ol 
Logic to lay down. 

Of these, however, one kind are mort purely Logical, 
as exhibiting their fallaciousness by the bare form ol 
the expression, without any regard to the meaning of 
the terms: to which class belong: 1st undistributed 
middle; 2. illicit process; 3d. negative premises, or 
affirmative conclusion from a negative premiss, and 
vice vernA: to which may be added 4th, those which 
have palpably (t. e. exprtased) more than three terms. 

The other kind may be most properly 
called semi-logical ; viz. all the cases of j^SmIb?**** 
ambiguous middle-term except its non-dis- 
tribution : for though in such cases the conclusion does 
not follow, and though the rules of Logic show that it 
does not, as soon as the ambiguity of the middle term is 

* Ib the same manner as we call that a eriminal cq-sx\. Vix ^\^<dDk, 
crimaa an iudged 
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asceriMfied, yet the discoreiy and atcertaimnent of due 
ambiguity reauires attention to the mnu of tk§ tfrni. and 
knowledge oi the eabject-matter ; ao that heie» Logie 
teaches us not how to find the FalJacy, bat only wAtrf 
to starch for it, and on what piinciples to oondonn it 

Accordingly it has been made a subject of bitter oom^ 
plaint against Logic, that it preeunposes the moat dilfi* 
cult point to be already accomplished, vix. the aenaa ol 
the terms to be ascertained. A similar objection might 
be urged a^piinst every other art in existence ; «. if, 
against A^nculture, that all the precepts for the colti- 
vation of uuid presupnose the nossession of a fatm ; or 
against perspective, tnat its rules are useless to a blind 
man. The objection is indeed peculiarly absurd when 
urged asrainst Logic, beceuse the object which it is 
blamed for not accomplishing cannot possibly be with- 
in the province of any one art whatever, b it indeed 
possible or conceivable that there should be any math* 
od, science or system that should enable one to know 
the full and exact meaning of every term in existence? 
The utmost that can be done is to give some ^neral 
rules that may assist us in this work ; which is done 
in the first two chapters of Book 11.* 

FunUiaritj Nothing perhaps tends more to conceal 
with a term from men their imperfect conception of the 
olSr* Jpp^ meaning of a term, than the circumstance 
beniion of iu of their being able fully to comprehend a 
memning. prociss of reasoning in which it la involT- 
ed, without attaching any distinct meaning at all to that 
term ; as is evident when X Y Z are used to stand for 
terms, in a regular syllogism. Thus a man may be 
familiarized with a term, and never find himself ol • 
loss from not comprehending it ; from which he will be 
very likely to infer that he ctoes comprehend it, vriuok per^ 

* The rarj author of the objection aaya, " Thia fthe cenpi«k«i 



aion of Ihe meaning of genaral torma) ia a itudy which arvty 

▼idual muit cany on lorhimaelf ; and of whkn no nilMof Lofit 
(how uiiful loever they may be in directing our laboon) esa 
peraede tlio neecaaity.'' D. SCcwait, Phil. Vol. II. chtp^ IL ■.!. 
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haps he does not, but employs it vagaely and incorrectly ; 
"which leads to fallacious reasoning and confusion. It 
must be owned, however, that many logical writers 
have, in great measure, brought on themselves the re- 
proach in question, by calling Logic ** the right use of 
reason," laying down ** rules for gaining dear ideas," 
and such-hke 6Xaiuveia, as Aristotle ^Us it; (^Rhet. 
Book I. Chap, ii.) 

§ 3. The remaining class {viz. where ^^ 
the conclusion does foUow from the pre- faUuki. 
mises) may be called the Material, or Non- 
logical Fallacies: of these there are two kinds;* 1st. 
when the premises are such as ought not to have been 
assumed ; 2d. when the conclusion is not the one re- 
quired, but irrelevant ; which Fallacy is commonly call- 
ed " tgnoratio denckit** because your argument is not 
the "elenchus" (i. e. proof of the contradictory) oi 
your opponent's assertion, which it should be; but 
proves, instead of that, some other proposition resemb- 
ling it Hence, since Logic defines what contradiction 
is, some may choose rather to range this with the lot^- 
cal Fallacies, as it seems, so far, to come under the iuns- 
diction of that art Nevertheless, it is perhaps better 
to adhere to the original division, both on account of 
is clearness and also because few would be inclined 
to apply to the Fallacy in question the accusation of 
being tncorulusive, and consequently <* illogical " rea- 
soning ; besides which, it seems an artificial and cir- 
cuitous way of speaking, to suppose in all cases an 
opponent and a contradiction ; tne simple statement of 
the matter being this — I am required, by the circum- 
stances of the case, (no matter why) to prove a certain 
conclusion ; I prove, not that, but ohe which is likely 
to b<! mistaken for it ; in this lies the Fallacy. 
It might be desirable therefore to lay aside the name 

* For it if manifeit that the fault, if there be anj, mast be eithei 
lit in the frtmistt, or 9dl]r. in the Mnehuion, or Sdly. in the c«m* 
between then. 
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imraUo of *' ignoroHo elenM," bat fhat it is so ge- 
eieaehL nerally adopted as to require some men- 
tion to be made of it The other kind of Fallacies in 
the matter will comprehend (as far as the vague and 
obscure language of logical writers will allow us tc 
Non causa conjecture) the fallacy of *' rum causa ^ro 
pro causa, causa," and that of "petiiio mincipu, Ol 
these, the former is by them distinguished into '* a non 
vera mo vera,'" and '* a non tali pro tali ;** this last 
would appear to mean arj^ing from a case not paraUgl 
as if it were so ; which, !n logical language, is, having 
the sujtpresaed premiss false ; for it is in that the paraT' 
lelism is affirmed ; and the '* non vera pro vera " will 
in like manner signify the expressed premiss being fialse ; 
so that this Fallacy will turn out to be, in plain terms* 
neither more nor less than falsity (or unfair assump- 
tion) of a premiss. 

B«gging the The remaining kind, " petitio nrindpii,'* 
qaeation. ['* begging the question,"] takes place 
when a premiss, wnether true or false, is either plainly 
equivalent to the conclusion, or depends on it for its 
own reception. It is to be observed, however, that in 
all correct reasoning the premises must, virtually, imply 
the conclusion ; so thas it is not possible to mark pre- 
cisely the distinction between the Fallacy in question 
and fair argument; since that may be correct and fail 
reasoning to one person, which would be, to another, 
" bei^ging the question ;*' inasmuch as to one, the con 
elusion mieht be more evident than the premiss, and ts 
the other, the reverse. The most plausible form of this 
Fallacy is arguing in a circle ; and the greater the circlev 
the harder to detect 

§ 4. There is no Fallacy that may not properly he in 
eluded under some of the foregoing heads : tnose which 
in the logical treatises are separately enumerated, and 
contra-distinguished from these, being in reality in* 
stances of them, and therefore more properly enumerated 
in the subdivision thereof ; as in the scheme annexed :— 
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( 5. On each of the fedhcies which haifv hon ftw 
enumerated and disdngniflhed,! mfpo&t to ofier aomt 
more particular remarks; but beroie I ptooeed to this* 
it will be proper to premiae two general o bseffo tioas, 
l8t on the impartance, and 2d. the oiffitMUVt of 'Mf**?^ 
and describing fallacies. Bodi haye been tlnadr 
slightly alluded to ; but it is requisite that iktj shooM 
here be somewhat more fully and distinctly s«t lordi. 

laporunctt Ist It seoms by most pcisons to be takcB 
of ^«cUnf for granted that a laUae^r is to be draeded 
^^'^^^'^ meielyas a weapon fashioned and widded 
b3r a skilful sophist ; or, if they allow that a man nay 
with bonest intentions slide'into one unoon8ciottaly,in 
the heat of argumentt ttdJl they seem to suppose ftat 
where there is no dispute, there is bo cause to dread 
fallacy ; whereas there is much danger, even in what 
may be called solitary reasoning, of sliding unawares 
into some fallacy, by which one may be so &r deceived 
as even to act upon the conclusion thus obtained. By 
« solitary reasoning *' I mean the case in which one m 
not seeking for argwnentt to prove a given quediim, 
but labouring to elicit from one's previous stock of 
knowledge eome useful iftferenee.* 

influmice of To select one from innumerable exam- 
words on pies that might be cited, and of whi^ some 
thougbts. ^^^ ^122 Q^m. In ^^ subsequent pot of 

this essay ; it is not improbable that many indiflennt 
sermons have been produced by the aml^^ty of tibe 
word ** plain.** A young divine perceives the tmth of 
the maxim, that *< for the lower orders one's laagiaga 
cannot be too plain f* (t. e. cfsar and perspiewms^ so as 
to require no learning nor ingenuity to underrtteid it.) 
and when he proceeds to practise, the word **^bm "* 
indistinctly flits before him, as it were, and often dieeka 
him in tiie use of ornaments of style, such as metuhoTt 
epithet, antithesis, &&, which are opposed to '*]pMiB> 

* Soe th« chapter on " inforrbif «Bd proTiac," (Book IV. ok. W^ 
la (bo diweitation oa tho pvoirineo q( cwoomwc 
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ness** in a totally different sense of the word ; fieinff by 
no means necessarily adverse to perspicuity, biit rather, 
in many cases, conducive to it; as may be seen in 
Severn) of the clearest of oar Lord's discourses, which 
are the very ones that are the most richly adorned with 
figurative language. So far indeed is an ornamented 
style from being unfit for the vulgar, that they at-e 
pleased with it even in excess. Yet the desire to be 
" plain,** combined with that dim and confused notion 
wnich the ambiguity of the word produces in such as 
do not separate in their minds, and set before them- 
selves, the tvro meanines, often causes them to write in 
a dry and bald style, wnich has no advantage in point 
of perspicuity, and is least of all suited to the taste of 
the vulgar. The above instance is not drawn from 
mere conjecture, but from actual experience of the 
fact. 

Another instance of the strong influence of words on 
our ideas may be adduced from a widely different sub- 
ject : most persons feel a certain degree of surprise on 
£rst hearing of the result of some late experiments of 
the agricultural-chemists, by which they nave ascer- 
tained that universally what are called heavy soils are 
specifically the lightest ; and vice versSt. Whence this 
surprife 1 for no one ever disiinetlif believed the esta- 
blished names to be used in the literal and primary 
sense, in consequence of the respective soils having 
been veighed together ; indeed it is obvious on a mo- 
ment's reflection that tenacious day-soils (as well as 
muddy roads) are fi^rativdy called heavy, from the 
difficulty of ploughme, or passing over them, which 
produces an effect Uke that of bearing or dragging a 
neavy weight ; yet still the terms " light" and *« neavy** 
though used figuratively, have most undoubtedly intro- 
duce into men's minds something of the ideas express* 
ed by them in their primitive sense. The same words, 
when applied to articles of diet, have produced vck^\- 
twit «iTon ; many supposing some ax\id« ol VyA N]^>^ 
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light of dilution from its being amdficalh UgfU, So 
true is the ingenious observation of Hobbs, tLat ^ words 
ore the counters of wise men, and the money of fools.** 
** Men imagine," sajrs Bacon, '* that their minds have 
the command of language ; but it often happens that 
language bears rule over their mind." Some of the 
weak and absurd arguments which are often uiged 
against suicide may m traced to the influence of wcmls 
on thoughts. When a Christian moralist is called on for 
a direct Sicripfuro/m-eMffrf against suicide, instead of re* 
plying that the Bible is not meant for a complete code 
of laws, but for a system of motives and principle$, tho 
answer frequently given is " thou shalt do no murdir f 
and it is assumed in the aiguments drawn from reason* 
as well as in those from revelation, that suicide is a 
species of murder ; viz, because it is called aeU-murdir ; 
and thus, deluded by a name, many are led lo rest on aa 
unsound argument ; which, like all other fallacies, does 
more harm than good, in the end, to the cause of truth. 
Suicide, if an^ one considers the nature and not the 
name oif it, evidently wants the most essential charac- 
teristic of murder, viz. the hurt and injury done to 
one's neighbour, in depriving him of life, as well as to 
others by the insecurity they are in consequence liable 
to feel. And since no one can, strictly speaking, do 
injustice to himself, he cannot, in the literal and primary 
acceptation of the words, be said either to rob or to 
murder himself. He who deserts the post to which be 
is appointed by his great master, and presumptuously 
cuts short the state of probation graciously allowed him 
for ** working out his salvation," (whether by action or 
by patient endurance,) is guilty indeed of a gnevoos sin* 
but of one not the least analogous in its character to 
murder. It implies no inhumanity. It is much mors 
closely allied to the sin of wasting life in indolence, or 
in trifling pursuits — that life which is bestowed as a 
seed-time ior the harvest of immortality. What is 
called in familiar phrase " killing time," is. in truth, «a 
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approach, as far as it goes, to the destrartion of one's 
own life : for " time is the stuff life is mace of." 

" Time destroyed 
If lujcide, where nore then blood b ■pitt."— FoMif .* 

More especially deserving of attention _^ 
is the influence of analogical terms in i^^ f^ '[£ 
leading men into erroneous notions in o'^ o' tnaio- 
theok^; where the most important terms ****^ **""" 
are analogical ; and yet they are continually employed 
in reasoning, without due attention (oftener through 
want of caution than by unfair dcsi^) to their analo- 
gical nature ; and most of the errors into which theolo- 
gians have fallen may be traced, in part, to this 
cause.f 

In speaking oi the imjtonanee of refut- •Twofold 
ing fallacies, (under which name J include, danger from 
as will be seen, any false assumption emi- ^7 ^f^ *** 
ployed as a premiss) this consideration •'*"P*"°- 
ought not to be overlooked; that an unsound principle 
which has been employed to establish some mischiev- 
ously false conclusion, does not at once become harm- 
less, and too insignificant to be worth refuting, as soon 
as that conclusion is eiven up, and the false principle 
is no longer employed for that particular use. It may 
equally well lead to some other no less mischievous 
result " A false premiss, according as it is combined 
with this, or with that, true one, will lead to two dif- 
ferent false conclusions. Thus, if the principle be ad- 
mitted, that any impartani religious errors ought to be 
forcibly suppr^sed, this may lead either to persecution 
on the one side, or to latitudinarian indifference on the 

* It te surely wiser and safer to confine ourselves to each atga. 
ments as will bear the test of a close examioataoa, than to resort to 
such as may indeed at the first glance be more specious and appear 
stronger, tint which, when exposed, will too often leave a man a 
dupe to the fallacies on the opposite side. But it is especially the 
error Of contpoversialists to uige every thine that can be urged ; 
to snateh up the first weapon that comes to hand ; (" furor arma 
lainistrat j'O without waiting to consider what is TRUE. 

t Bmt we notes to Ch. y. ^ 1 of the dissertation antjoined. 
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other Some may be led to jaetify the 8i»pie««ioii of 
heresies by the civil sword; and others, whose leelingi 
revolt at such a procedure, and who see penKcation 
reprobated and discountenanced by those around them» 
nuiy be led by the same principle to regard leligioua 
errors as of little or no importance, arf \Sf religions 
persuasions as equally acceptable it. ibe sight oiCiod.'^ 
ornr^stimate ^t ought however to be observed on the 
of the effect of other hand, that such effiscts are often at- 
•ome faiuciet. ^ributed to some fallacy as it does not in 
fact produce. It shall have been perhaps triamphantly 
urged, and repeated again and again, and referred to by 
many as irrefragable ; and yet shall have never convinc- 
ed any one ; but have been merely assented to by those 
already convinced. To many persons any two well- 
sounding phrases, which have a few words the same, 
and are in sonie manner connected with the san^ sub- 
ject, will serve for a premiss and conclusion: and when 
we hear a man profess to derive conviction from such 
arguments, we are naturally disposed to regard his case 
as hopeless. But it will often happen that in reality 
his reasoning faculties shall have been totally dormant ; 
and equally so perhaps in another case, where he gives 
his assent to a process of sound reasoning, leading to a 
conclusion which he has already admitted. '* The pne- 
rile fallacies which you may sometimes hear a man ad- 
duce on some subjects, are perhaps in reality no more 
his otcn than the sound ar]^ments he employs on othen; 
he may have given an indolent unthinking acqaiescenee 
to each ; and if he can be excited to exertion of thought* 
he miiy be very capable of distinguishing the sound 
from the unjiound."t 

Thus much* as to the extensive practical influence of 
Fallacies, and the consequent high importance oi detect- 
ing and exposing them. 

i 6. 2(lly. The second remark :<), that while aowd 

* See IiUsayi. 3d Serici, Ch. t § S. p. 
t PoL K4C0D. Lcct I. p . 15, 
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leasoning is ever the more readily admit- DifflenitT cf 
ted, the more clearly it is perceived to be detecting falte- 
such. Fallacy, on tne contrary, being re- ^^' 
iected as soon as perceived, will, of course, be the more 
likely to obtain reception, the more it is obscured and 
disj^iised by obliquity and complexity of expression. 
It is thus that it is the most likely either to slip acciden- 
tally from the <;areless reasoner, or to be brought for- 
ward deliberately by the sophist Not that he ever 
wishes this obscurity and complexity to be perceived ; 
on the contrary, it is for his purpose that the expression 
should appear as clear and simple as possible, while in 
reality it is the most tangled net he can contrive. 

Thus, whereas it is usual to express our Pftllacies 
reasoning eliiptieally, so that a premiss (or eoneeaJed hj 
even two or tnree entire steps m a course •Ji^P'^c*! *•»• 
of argument) which may be readily sup- *^°**'' 

Slied, as being perfectly obvious, shall he left to be un 
erstood, the sophist in like manner suppresses what is 
not obvious, but is in reality the weakest part of the argu- 
ment : and uses every other contrivance to withdraw our 
attention (his art closely resembling the juggler's) from 
the quarter where the Fallacy lies. Hence the uncer- 
tainty before mentioned, to which class any individual 
Fallacy is to be referred : and hence it is that the diffi' 
eulty of detecting and exposing Fallacy, «is so much 
greater than that of comprehending and developing a 
process of sound argument It is like the detection 
and apprehension of a criminal in spite of all his arts 
of concealment and disguise ; when this is aecomplisk- 
edt and he is brought to trial with all the evidence of 
his guilt produced, his conviction and punishment are 
easy^ ; and this is precisely the case with those fallacies 
which are given as examples in Ic^cal treatises ; they 
are in fact already delected, by being stated in a plain 
and regular form, and are, as it were, only brought up 
to receive sentence. Or again, fallacious reasoning may 
be compared to a perplexed and entangled mass of ae- 
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tauntt, which it nquint nroch Mguitr and dote 

tkm to clear up, ud diqpky in a ngakx and inlellkip 
ble form ; though when tlm is imu aeamjiithd^ the 
whole appears eo perfectly dmjUp that the umhinting 
are apt to uadenralue the ikill and paina which havf 
been empbyed upon it 

,__ . Moreover, k ihoald be temembcnd, 

«oiio«*i»d bj that a veiy umg diseaaaion ia one of dia 
inffthj din. moat efiectnalveilaof Fallacy. Sophialijr. 
onMion. like poiaon, is at once detected, and nan- 

aeiOed, when presented to na in a conce nt rated fonn; 
but a fallacy which when stated barely, in a few aen* 
tences, woiud not deceive a child, may deceive half the 
world, if diluted ia a quarto volume. For, as in a 
calculation, one single figure incorrectly stated will 
enable us to arrive at any ruult whatever, though eveiy 
oUier figure, and the whole of the operations, be coned^ 
so, a single false assumption in an v process of reaaon- 
inf, though every other he true, will enable us to diaw 
what conclusion we please ; and the gpreater the number 
of true assumptions, the more likely it ia that the falae 
one will pass unnoticed. But when you single out one 
step in the course of the reasoning, and exhibit it aa a 
syllogism with one premiss true wid the other false, the 
sophistry is easily perceived. I have seen a long ar- 
gument to prove that the potato is not a cheap article 
of food ; in which there was an elaborate, and petha|^ 
correct, calculation of the produce fer acre, of potatoei* 
and of wheat — the quantity lost m bran— expoue of 
grinding, dressing, &c., and an assumption slipped in. 
as it were incidentally, thatagtven quantity qf pUaiom 
contains but one-Unm part tfnutntivt matter Mual to 
bread .* from all which (and there is probably out one 
groundless assertion in the whole) a most tnnm^mnt 
result was deduced.* 

To use another illustration ; it is true in a rouae of 

• ThlM, howerer, ftinedtheimteaUingMiiMitofsniHtvfef ae 
fite&dl3rtotk»stiUior,tBdwMiljiMt<idBontei 
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wi^iiTiient, BB in Mechanics, that '* nofHtng is stronger 
than its weakest part^' and consequently a chain which 
has one faulty linlc will hraak : hut though the number 
of the sound links adds nothing to the strength of the 
chain, it adds much to the chance of the faulty one's 
escaping observation. In such cases as I have been 
alluding to, one may often hear it observed that ** there 
is a great deal of truth in what such a one has said f* 
t. e. perhaps it is all true, except one essential point 

To speak, therefore, of all tlie Falkcies 
that hare ever been enumerated as too gQ^^fng dl 
glaring and obvious to need even being FtiiMiM to b« 
mentioned, because the simple instances ^T ^ detec- 
^iven in logical treatises, ana there stated "* 
in the plainest and consequently most easily detected 
form, are such as would (in that fonn) deceive no one ; 
— this, surely, shows extreme weakness, or else un- 
fairness. It mav readily be allowed, indeed, that to 
detect in(/tvuftia/ Fallacies, and bring them under the 
general rules, is a harder task than to lay down those 
general rules ; but this does not prove that the latter 
office is trifling or useless, or that it does not essentially 
conduce to the performance of the other. There may 
be more ingenuity shown in detecting and arresting a 
malefactor, and convicting him of the ract, than in layine 
down a law for the trial and punishment of such 
persons ; but the latter office, t. e. ^t of a legislator, 
IS surely neither unnecessary nor trifling. 

It should be added that a close observation and logi- 
cal analysis of fallacious arguments, as it tends (accordV 
ing to what has been alre^y said) to form a habit oi 
mind well suited for the practical detection of Fallacin ; 
BO, for that very reason, it will make us the more c^[re- 

thftn for ready auent ! " All things,** nji an apocryphal Writer, 
'* are double, one against another, and nothing is made in Vain :** 
onblathing asaertert of iaisehood seem to have a race of easy !>•> 
lievers prorided on puipose for their use : men who will not indeed 
believe the best established truthi of religion, but are readj to 
«AlieTe aaf thing else. 
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ftd in Baking offoipaiMf for dMm: i«.to 
Jm>w much men in genenl we linUe to be influenced fcy 
tbeui. E. G, a ry^ui§d ar|;anient ongAc to go lor no- 
tkingt (except where there is aome mand for bhwiii- 
ing Siat no ttronger one oonld be atMuced lY bnt mfmt 
it will generally prorre dttrimintal to the canee* noaa 
the lallacy which will be preaently explained. Now. 
no one is more likely to be practically aware oi Aib. 
and to take precantions aooorduicly » than he who is moat 
versed in the whole theoiy of FaUadee ; for the beat Lo- 
gician is the leastlikdy to calculate on nun m gmtwd 
being such. 

CffFattades inform, 

§ 7. Enough perhaps has already been said in the 
preceding compendium : and it has been remarked abore 
that it is often left to our choice to refer an indiTidnal 
FaUacy to this head or to another. 

It may be worth observing* however, that to the pre- 
sent class we may the most convenienUy rder fnoaa 
Fallacies, so common in practice, of supposing the con- 
clusion false, because the premiss is mlse, or becaaaa 
the argument is unsound ; and of infening the truth oC 
the premiss from that of the conclusion. E. O, if any 
one argues for the existence of a God, from its hmt^ 
universally believed, a man might perhaps be able to 
refute the argument by producing an instance of aoBM 
nation destitute of sucn belief ; the argument ougki thn 
(as has been observed above) to go for noUdng: hot 
many would go further, and think that this refutation 
had disvroved the existence of a GSod ; in which dMf- 
would be guilty of an illicit pA)cess of the major^lermx 
viz. *< whatever is universally believed must be tme ; 
the existence of a (jod is not universally beliered t 
therefore it is not true." Others again, from beiQg con- 
vineed of the truth of the conclusion, would infer thaf 
* See £M«y II. on Kiofcdom of Christ, ^ S9^ Mto. 
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of the premises ; whioh would amount to the Fallacy 
of an undistributed middle : viz> " what is universally 
beliered is true ; the existence of a God is true ; there- 
fore it is universaUy believed.** Or, these Fallacies 
might be stated in the hypothetical form; since the 
one evidently proceeds from the denial of the antece- 
dent to the denial of the consequent ; and the other from 
the establishing of the consequent to the inferring of the 
antecedent ; which two Fallacies will usually be found 
to correspond respectively with those of illicit process 
■ of the major and undistributed middle. 

Fallacies of this class are verj much kept 
out of siffht, being seldom perceived even by „«nto pScS- 
those wno employ them ; but of their prac- cailj detzimen- 
tical importance there can be no doubt, since ^^ 
it is notorious that a weak argument is always, in prac- 
tice, detrimental ; and that there is no absunfity so gross 
which men will not readily admit, if it appears to lead 
to a conclusion of which they are already convinced. 
Even a candid and sensible wnter is not unlikely to be, 
by this meaiis, misled, when he is seeking for arguments 
to support a conclusion which he has long been fully 
convinced of himself ; t. e. he will often use such argu- 
ments as would never have convinced himself, and are 
not likely to convince others, but rather (by the opera- 
tion of the converse Fallacy) to confirm in their dissent 
those who before disagreed with him. 

It is best therefore to endeavor to put yourself in the 
place of an opponent to your own arguments, and con- 
sider whether you could not find some objection to 
them. The applause of on^s oum varty is a very un- 
safe ground tor judging of the real force of an argu- 
mentative work, and consequently of its utility. To 
latisfy those who were doubting, and to convince those 
who were opposed, are much better tests ;* but thete 

• The ftrong ett, p«rhapf. of tU extenitl Indicationi of Um 
firenfth of an argument, ig the implied admiMion of those who 
MTcrthelmi retolre not to admit Uie conchifion. Bee AvWBJ&x \ 
Alt. Ftnm, las', clauao. 
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Mnom mwMiwi ygTf load i> «rit >pfMBi6» oitbiv 
forwud in bearing fh«r testiiiioiiy. 

§ 8. That ease in wbich tlie middle is vndintrilnitod 
bekmgsofoonnetotiieiiraeedinghead; tke fnilt bmig 
I>erf eetly manifest from the mere form of the ezpree- 
aion : in thai ease die extremes are eomnarad with two 
Mftt if M« MSM teim; hat in the Fallacy tHiieh has 
been called Remi-logieal, (which we are now to speak 
of ) the extremes are compared with two diffenfd teims, 
the middle being ised in two difierent senses in the two 
premises.* 

And here it may be remarked, that when the aijgv- 
ment is brourht into the form <k a regular B^ogum, 
the contrast between these two senses will usually ap- 
pear very striking, from the two premises being jnbcMf 
together; and hence the scorn with which many have 
treated the rery mention of the fallacy of equiyocationt 
diving their only notion of it from the expoeure of it 
in loffical treatises; whereas, in pmctice it is conmon 
for the two premises to be placed very ftur apart, and 
discussed in oiifiirent parts oof the discourse ; by whidi 
means the inattentive hearei overlooks any ambieuity 
that may exist in the middle term. Hence the adv«n> 
tage of logical habits, in fixing onr attention strongly 
and steadily on the mportant terms of an argument. 

And here it should be observed, that when we mem 
to charge any argument with the fault of <* equivoedl 
mindle," it is not enough to say that the middle term ii 
a word or phrase which admits of more thaa one 
meaning ; (for there are few that do not) but we moat 
show, Uiat in order for each premiss to be admittedt 
the term in question must be understood in one sense 
(pointing out 10^ that sense is) in one of the prami 
see, and in another sense in the other. 

* For tome iaitaacM of imperii i • iSiguitlM^ ••• Ajyiidhr. 
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Tinpoiteifba ^^ ^' ^X o"® spcaks oontemptuoiisly 
of minute dis* of " over exactnew" in fixing the preciaa 
tinctiona. sense in which some term is used — of at- 
tending to minute and subtle distinctions, &c. we ma]r 
reulymat these minute distinctions are exactly those 
which call for careful attention ; since it is only tnrough 
the neglect of the»e that Fallacies ever escape detection. 

For» a very glaring and paljiable equivocation could 
nevei mislead any one. To argue that *' feathers dispel 
darkness, because they are ligai" or that *' this man is 
agreeable, because he is riding, and riding is agreea- 
ble," is an equivocation which could never oe employ 
ed but in jest And yet however slight in any case 
may be the distinction between the two senses of a 
middle-term in the two premises, the apparent-aigument 
will be equally inconclusive ; though its faUaciousnest 
will be more ukely to escape notice. 

Even so, it is for want oi attention to minute points, 
that houses are rubbed, or set on fire. Burglars do not 
in general come and batter down the front-door ; but 
climb in at some window whose fastenings have been 
neglected. And an incendiary, or a caruess servant, 
does not kindle a tar-barrel in the middle of a room, but 
leaves a lighted turf, or a candle snufi*, in the thatch, or 
in a heap of shavings. 

In many cases, it is a good maxim, to " take care of 
little things, and great ones will take care of them- 
selves." 

One case, which may be regarded as 
coming under the head of ambiguous mid- ^^.'^'^^ 
die. is, (what I believe logical writers mean 
by *' Fallada Figura Dictionis,**) the Fallacy btiilt on 
the grammatical structure of langpiage, from men's usu- 
ally taking for granted that paronymous [or conjugate] 
words — I. e. those belonging to each other, as the sub- 
stantive, adjective, verb, &c of the same root, have a 
precisely correspondent meaning; which is by no 
means universally the case. Such a fallacy could not 
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indeed be eren exhiHted in strict lo^cal fcnn, whidi 
woald preclude even the attempt at it, ntnce it has two 
middle terms in sound as well as sense. But nothing 
is more common in practice than to vary continually 
the terms employed, with a riew to {grammatical con- 
yeniencc ; nor is there anything unfaur in such a prac- 
tice, as long as the meaning is prMerved unaltered : t. f. 
** murder should be puniwed with death ; this man is 
a murderer; therefore he desenres to die," &c fte. 
Here we proceed on the assumption (in this ease just) 
that to commit murder and to be a muiderer —to desenre 
death and to be one who ought to die, are, respectively, 
equivalent expressions : and it would frequently prove 
a heavy inconvenience to be debarred this kind of 
liberty ; but the abuse of it gives rise to the Fallacy in 
question : e. g. " projectors are unfit to be trusted ; this 
man has formed a project, therefore he is unfit to be 
trusted :*** here the sophist proceeds on the hypothesis 
that he who forms a project must be a projector : where- 
as the bad sense that commonly attaches to the latter 
word, is not at all implied in the former. 

This Fallacy may often be considered as lying not 
in the middle, but in one of the terms of the conclusion ; 
so that the conclusion drawn shall not be|Jn reality, at 
all warranted by the premises, though it will appear to 
be so, by means of the grammatical affinity of the 
words : e. g. " to be acquainted with the guilty is a 
presumption of guilt ; this man is so acquainted ; there- 
fore we may ot'cstime that he is gtiilty :** this argument 
proceeds on tne supposition of an exact correspondenee 
between ** presume" and "presumption " which, how- 
ever, docs not really exist ; for *' presumption " is com* 
monly used to express a kind of slight sunidon, 
whereas " to presume '* amounts to acttml belief . 

The above remark will apply to some other cases of 
ambiguity of term ; viz. the conclusion will often con- 
tain a term, which (though not, as here, different sn 

* ▲dun Smith*! Wt^k wflf^iont: Urar/. 
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frenUm irom the corresponding one in the premiss, 
yet) is liable to be understood in a sense di£krent from 
what it bears to the premiss ; though, of course, such 
a Fallacy is less common, because less likeiy to deceive, 
in those cases than in this ; where the term used in the 
conclusion, though professing to correspond with one 
in the premiss, is not the very tame in esmresnofif and 
therefore is more certain to convey a di^rent sense ; 
which is what the sophist wishes. 

There are innumerable instances of a non-correspon- 
dence in paronymous words,^imilar to that above in- 
stanced ; as between art and artful^ design and design' 
ing, faith and faithful, ife< ; and Uie more slight the 
variation of meaning, the more likely is the FaBacy to 
be successful ; for when the words have become so 
widely removed in sense as '*pity" and "pitiful,*' 
every one would perceive such a Fallacy, nor could it 
be employed but in jest 

This Fallacy cannot in practice be refuted, (except 
when you are addressing regular Logicians,) by stating 
merely the impossibility of reducing such an argument 
to the strict logical form. You must find some way of 
pointing out uie non-conespondence of the terms in 
question ; e. g. with respect to the example above, it 
might be remarked, that we Fpeak of strong or faint 
** presumption,"* but we use no such expression in con- 
junction with the verb " presume,** bemuse ihe word 
Itself implies strength. 

No Fallacy is more common in controversy than the 
present ; since in this way the sophist will often be able 
to misinterpret the propositions which his opponent ad« 
mits or maintains, and so employ them against him. 
Thus in the examples just given, it is natural to con- 
ceive one of the sophist's premises to have been bor« 
rowed from his opponent.* 

• 

* Pttrhapi a dictionarj of such paronymoui [conjuj^e] words u 
W not regalarlf correspond in meaning, would be nearly as useful 
as o»6 of synonyms } i, c. properly speokins, o( yta ttd a i f M rwfm : ^ 
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lOijmtihgY, '^^ present FlaUaey ift neuly allied to, 
or rather perhaps may he regarded as a 
branch of that founded on itymofogy; viz, whenatenn 
IB used at one time, in its cnstomiuy, and at another, in 
its etymological sense. Perhaps no ejsample of this can 
be found that is more extensively and mischievously 
employed than in the case of the word n p r u e n iaiive : 
assuming that its right meaning must correspond ex- 
actly with the stria and original sense of tne Terb, 
" represent " the sophist persuades the multitude, that 
a member of the House of Commons is bound to be 
guided in all points by the opinion of his constituents : 
and, in short, to be merely their spoktaman: whereas 
law, and custom, which in this case may be considered 
as fixing the meaning of the term, require no such thing, 
but enjoin the representative to act according to the best 
of his ovm judgment, and on his own responsibility. 

Home Tookc has furnished a whole magazine of such 
weapons for any sophist who may need them ; and has 
furnished some specimens of the employment of them. 
He contends, that it is idle to speak of eternal or immu- 
table ** Truth,** because the word is derived from to 
<* trow," t. e. believe. He miffht on as good grounds 
have censured the absurdity m speaking of sending a 
letter by the **po8t,** because a post, in its primary 
sense, is a pillar ; or have insisted that ** sycophant,* 
can never mean anything but " fig-shewer." 

§ 9. It is to be observed, that to the head 
tem'SSoB.:"" of ambiguous middle diould be refened 
what IS called *■ Failaetapiuriwn iHUmh 
eqtionum^* which may be named, simply, " the Fid- 
lacy of Interrogation ;** viz. the Fallacy of asking se\'e- 
rai questions which appear to be but one; so that 
whatever one answer is given, being of course applica- 
ble to one only of the implied questions, may be mter- 
pretcd as applied to the other: the refutation is, 9I 
course, to reply separately to each question, t. f . to do* 
tect the ambiguity. 
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I have said, several " questions which a^ppear to be 
but one^** for else there is no FaUacy ; such an example, 
therefore, as " estne homo animal et tapis 7" which Al- 
drich gives, is foreign to the matter in hand ; for there 
is nothing unfair in asking two distinct questions (any 
more tlian in asserting two distinct propositions) di»- 
tinctljf and avowedly. 

This Fallacy may be eferred, as has been said, to the 
head of ambiguous middle. In ail reasoning it is very 
common to state one of the premises in form of a ques- 
tion, and when that is admitted, or supposed to be ad- 
mitted, ^en to fill up the rest : if Uien one of the terms 
of that question be ambiguous, whichever sense the 
opponent replies to, the sophist assumes the other sense 
of the term in the remaimng premiss, it is therefoie 
rery common to state an equivocal amunent, in form 
of a question so worded, that there shul be little doubt 
which reply will be given ; but if there be such doubt, 
the sophist must have two Fallacies of eq[uivocation 
ready ; E. G. the question " whether anything vicious 
is expedient,'* discussed in Cic Cfff. Book III. (where, 
by the by, he seems not a little perplexed with it him* 
self) i<«oi the character in question, from the ambi^ity 
of the .rord, ** expedient,** which means sometimes, 
" conducive to temporal prosperity," sometimes " con- 
ducive to the greatest good f' whichever answer there- 
fore was ^iven, the sophist might have a Fallacy of 
equivocation founded on this term ; viz. if the answer 
be in the negative, his argument, lo^cally developed, 
will stand thus — '* what is vicious is not expedient; 
whatever conduces tn the acquisition of wealth and as[- 
grandizeraent is expedient ; therefore it cannot be vi- 
cious :'' if in the affirmative, then thus — " whatever is 
expedient is desirable ; something vicious is expedient, 
therefore desirable."* 

* Much of the declamation by which popular assemblies are often 
»Mad, against what is called, without any distinct meaning, the 
*' doetrine of expediency,'* (as if the " right *' and the *' expedient,*' 

16 
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Again, a witness was once asked by a parliamentaiy 
committee (in 1832) whether he knew '< now long the 
practice had ceased in Ireland- of dividinethe tithes into 
lour portions, one for the poor," &c. This resemblei 
the hackneyed instance of asking a man " whether hi 
had left off heating his father.*' [See Vol. of Char^ 
and Tracts, p. 379.] King Charles II. *s celebrated in- 
quiry — of the Royal Society (noticed below, § 14) may 
be referred to this head. He asked the cause why a 
dead fish does not (though a live fish does add to the 
weight of a vessel of water. This implies two questjons; 
the first of which many of the philosophers for a time 
overlooked : viz. 1st. is it a/ocf ? 2dly. if it be a fact» 
what can cause it ?* 

DiitribuUon "^^^ .^'"^ o^ Fallacy is frequently em- 
and non-distri- ployed in such a manner, that the uncer- 
buUon. tainty shall be, not about the meaning, 

but the extent of a term, i. e. whether it is distributed 
or not : e. ^. " did A B in this case act from such and 
such a motive ?" which may imply cither, " was it hia 
iole motive ?" or " was it one of his motives ?'* in the 
former case the term [" that-which-actuated-A B **] ii 
distributed ; in the latter, not : now if he acted from « 
mixture of motives, whichever answer you give, may 
be misrepresented, and your conclusion thus dis- 
proved. 

Again, those who dispute the right of a state to en« 
force the profession of a certain religion, have been met 
by the question, " has a state a right to enforce laws?*' 
If we answer in the negative, we may be interpreted ai 
denying that any laws can rightfully be enforced; 
which would of course go to destroy the very existence 
of a political-community : if, in the affirmative, we may 
be interpreted as sanctioning the enforcement of any 



were in opposition) might be lilenccd by anking the limple quift 
Uon, " Do you then admit that the coune you recomme&a is mz 
Hdleatr 

* See Hiitoric DoubU rehttire to Napoleon. 
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lavfs whatever that the leginlature may see fit to enact : 
whether enjoining men to adore a cracifix, or to trample 
on it; — to reverence Christ, or Mahomet, &c. The 
ambiguity of the question lies in **latD8;^ understood 
either as ** some lawh," or, as ** any lavfs vfithout ex- 
eeption"* 

§ 10. In some cases of ambiguous intriniie and 
middle, the term in question may be con- incidental 
sidered as having w itself, from its own «l«i^'>ca"ont. 
equivocal nature, two significations; (which apparently 
constitutes the '* FaUacia equivooationis " oi logical 
writers;) others again have a middle-term which is 
ambiguous from the context, i. e. from what is under" 
etood in conjunction with it This division will be 
found useful, though it is impossible to draw the line 
accurately in it. 

The elliptical character of ordinary discourse causes 
many terms to become practically ambiguous, which 
yet are not themselves employed in d^ereni eenses, but 
with different applications, which are undeniood. Thus, 
« The Faith," would be used by a Christian writer to 
denote the Christian Faith, and by a Mussalman, the 
Mahometan ; yet the word Faith, has not in these cases, 
(^ iteelf^ two different significations. So igXeKToi, 
*' elect," or ** chosen," is sometimes applied to such as 
are *' chosen," to certain privileges and advantages; 
(as the Israelites were, though "they were overthrown 
in the wilderness" for their disobedience; and as all 
Christians are frequently called in the New Testament) 
sometimes again to those who are '* chosen," as fit to 
receive afitud reward, having made a right use of those 
advantages ; as when our Lord says, " many are called, 
bat few chosen." 

What logicians have mentioned under j^pj^iboii*. 
the title of '< Fallacia amphiboliae" is re- 
ferable to this last class ; though in real practice it is 
aot very likely to occur. An amphibolous sentence is 

• SM'*EMa]ri on th« Kingdom of Chrift*' Note A. to EMay I 
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one that is capable of two meanings, nolt from the don 
ble sense of any of the words, but from its admitting Ot 
a double eonttrudion : as in the instance Aldrich gives 
which is untranslatable ; " quod tangitur a Socrate, il 
lud sentit;" where ** illud" may be taken either as thi 
nominatiye or accusative. So also the celebmted re 
sponse of the oracle ; *■ Aio te, iEacida, Romanoe Tin 
cere posse :" *' Pyrrhus the Romans shall, I say, mb 
due :" which closely resembles (as Shakspeare remarks) 
the witch-prophecy, " The duke yet lives that Henry 
shall depose." This cfiect is produced by what tiie 
French call ** construction louche,** a squinting con- 
struction ; t. e. where some word or words may be re- 
ferred either to the former or latter clause of the sentence; 
of which an instance occurs in the rubric prefixed to 
the service for the 30th January. " If this day shall 
happen to be Sunday [this form oi prayer shall be used] 
and the fast kept the next day following :" the clause 
in brackets may belong either to the former or the latter 
part of the sentence. In the Nicene Creed, the words, 
<• by whom all things were made," are grammatically 
referable either to the Father or the Son. And in tlie 
2d Ck>mmandment, the clause ** of them that hate me,' 
is a genitive govemei either by ** children," or by, 
" generation :" the latter bemg indicated by the ordinary 
mode of punctuation and of reading; which totally 
changes the real sense.* The following clause of a 
sentence from a newspaper, is a curious specimen of 
Amphibolia : — ** For protecting and upholding such 
electors as refused, contrary to their desires and con- 
sciences, to vote for Messrs. A and B, regardleM ct 
threats, and unmindful of intimidation." 

There are various ways in which woidf 

1st By accident ; (i. e. when there is 
no perceptible connexion between the two meanings) 
as •• light " signifies both the contrary to '* heavy/* 

• 8m Rhetoric, A^Mndix. 
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and the contrary to <* dark.** Thns, rach proper-namet 
as John or Thomas, &c., which happen to belone to 
several different persons, are amhigaous, because tney 
have a different signification in each case where they 
are applied. Wonls which fall under this first head are 
what are the most strictly called equivocal. 

2dly. There are several terms in the p|^ ^,^ 
use of which it is necessary to notice the Meond iatea- 
distinetion between yfrjt and second inteti' ^°* 
tion.* .The " first-intention," of a term, (according to 
the usual acceptation of this phrase) is a certain vagve 
and general signification of it, as opposed to one more 
precise and limited, which it bears m some particular 
art, science, or system, and which is called its ** second- 
intention." Thus, among farmers, in some parts, the 
word ** beast " is applied particularly and especially to 
the ox kind; and **bird," in the language of many 
sportsmen, is in like manner appropriated to the par- 
tridge: the common and general acceptation (which 
every one is well acquainted with) of each of those two 
words, is the first-intention of each ; the other, its se- 
cond-intention. 

For some remarks on the second-intention of the word 
'* species," when applied to organized beings (viz, as 
denoting those plants or animals, which it is conceived 
may have descended from a common stock,) see the 
subjoined dissertation. Book lY. Chap. t. § 1. 

It is evident that a term may have several second-in- 
tentions, according to the several systems into which it 

• 

* I un aware-that then exitta another ophiioo ai to the meaning 
•f the phraie " tecond intention ;" and that Aldrich ia undentood 
Sj aoine persons to mean (an indeeil his expression maj very well 
M nnderstood to imply) that ^try frtdiemM must necessarily be 
•mployed in the second>intention. I do not undertake to combat 
the docti ine alluded to, because I must confess that, after the most 

Ctient attention deroted to the explanations given oril, I hare never 
en able to comprehend what it is that is meant by it It is one, 
however, which, whether sound or unsound, appears not to be con- 
aaetcd with any logical processes, and tkcrewre may b« safely 
BSMcd by on the present occasion. 
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t» iDtrodocedi and of which it is one of the technical 
teims : thus •* line," signifies in the art miiitaiy, a cer- 
tain fonn of drawing up ships or tioops : in Qeographyt 
a certain division of the earth; to the fisherman, a Btiiqg 
to catch fish, &c &c. ; all which are so many distinct 
second-intentions, in each of which th^e is a certain 
signification ** of extension in length** which constitutes 
the first-intention, and w^ch corresponds prettjf nearly 
with the employment of the term in Mathematics. 

In a few instances the second-intention, or philoso- 
phiosd employment of a term, is more extentiye than the 
first-intention, or popular use : thus *' afiection" is lim- 
ited in popular use to ** love ;" <* chari^," to " almq^iv* 
ing ;" " flower," to those flowers, which have conspica* 
ous petals : and fruit, to such as are eatable. 

It will sometimes happen, that a term ehall beemr 
ployed always in some one or other of its second inten- 
tions ; and never, strictly in the first, though that fast 
intention is apart (^ its signification in each case. It 
is evident, that the utmost care is requisite to avoid con* 
founding; together, either the first and second intentionsb 
or the different second intentions with each other. 

3dly. When two or more things arecon- 
^""SSw* ^^^ ^y rssembianoe or analogy, they will 
frequently have the same name. Thus a 
** blade of grass," and the contrivance in building caUal 
a *' dove-tail,*' are so called from their resemblancs to ths 
blade* of a sword, and the tail of a real dove. But two 
things may be connected hy analogy, though they hacvt 
in themselves no resemblance : for analogy is the resem- 
blance of ratios (or relations: thus, as a sweet tasis 
gratifies the palate, so does a sweet sound gratify the 
ear ; and hence the same word " sweet** is appuea to 
both, though no flavour can resemble a sound m itwU 

* Unleit, indeed, tke primary appUoetioB of the tern to talks 
kef «»f graM. and the aecondarj to cntUng instnuBeata, mhkk It 
perhapi more probable ; botthaqueatioa it oaimpoxtant faitha yi» 
aeatcaae. 
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8o» ih&iegofa table does not raemble that of tXL ani- 
tnd ; nor the foot of a mountain that of an animal; but 
the leg answers the same purpose to the table, as the leg 
of an animal to that animal ; the foot of a mountain 
has the same situation relatively to the mountain, as the 
foot of an animal to the animal. This analogy there- 
fore may be expressed like a mathematical amuoey (or 
projportion ;) " leg : animal : supporting-stick : table.** 

The woids pjertaining to mind may in general be tra- 
ced up, as borrowed (which no doubt they all were, 
originally) by analogy, from those pertaining to matter : 
though in many cases the primary sense has become 
obsolete. 

Thus, " edify"* in its primary sense of " build up**! 
IB disused, and the origin of it often foigotten ; although 
the substantive *' edifice" remains in common use in a 
corresponding sense. 

When however we speak of *< weighing" the reasons 
on both sides — of " seeing," or " feeling" the force of 
an argument — " imprinting" anythinj^ on the memory, 
Sec. we are aware of these words bemg used analogi- 
cally. 

In all these cases (of this 3d head) one 
of the meanings ol the word is called by g^JJJSJIJge^ 
Logicians /m)per, t. e. original or primary ; ict. 
the other improper, secondary, or transfer- 
red : thus, stKel is originally and properly applied to 
tastes ; secondarily and improperly {i. e. by analogy) to 
sounds: thus also, dove-tau is applied secondarily 
(though not by analog, but by direct resemblance) to 
(he contrivance in building so called. 

When the secondary meaning of a word is founded 
on tome fanciful analogy, and especially when it is in* 
traduced for ornament's sake, we call this a metaphor: 
18 when we speak of <* a ship's ploughtn^ the deep ;" 
die taming up of the surface heme essential indeed to 
tfie plough, but accidental only, to me ship. But if the 
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•naiogfy be a more importaot and essential one. and 
especiSLlly if we have no other word to express our 
meaning but this transferred one, we then call it merdy 
an analogous word (though the mdajAor is aiudogous 
also) e. g. one would hardly call it metafhorkal or 
figurative langua^ to speak of the ** leg of a table," 
or " mouth of a river."* 

There are two kinds of enor, each very common- 
which lead to confusion of thought in ^ui use of ana- 
logical words : 

1. The error of supposing the things themselves to be 
similar, from their Laying simUar relations to other 
things. 

ii. The still commoner error of supposing the ana- 
logy to extend further than it does ; [or, to be more 
complete than it really is ;] from not considering in what 
the analogy in each case consists. 

For instance, the ** servants " that we read of in the 
bible, and in other translations of ancient books, are so 
called by analogy to genrants among us : and that ana- 
logy consists in the offices which a " servant" perfonnf, 
in waiting on his master, and doing h*6 bidding. It is 
in this respect that the one description of " servant " 
" corresponds " [" answers "] to the other. And henee 
some persons have been led to apply all that is said in 
Scripture respecting masters and servants, to these 
times, and this country ; forgetting that the analogy it 
not complete^ and extends no further than the point 
above-mentioned. For the ancient " servants " (except 
when expressly spoken of as ^retf-servants) weif 
slaves ; a part of the master's possessions. 

4thly. Several things may be called b> 
«JE!°"5^JS,-' the same name (thougn they have nooon« 

time or place, - ^, , o ^ . ^ . 

ao. nexion of resemblance or analogy) from 

bein^ connected by vicinity of time m 

place ; under which head will come the connexion <ii 

* See Bp. Copleston'a aecooiit of Analogy in tho notaa to Mf 
•* Foot DiscoaxMs.** 
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tause and effect, or of part and whole, ^e, ; and the 
transference of words in this way from the phmary to 
a secondary meaning, is what rrammarians odl Meto- 
nymy. Thus, A door significsl>oth an opening in the 
wall (more strictly called the door-toay) and a board 
which closes it ; which are things neither similar nor 
analogous. When I say, ** the rose smeiU sweet ;" and 
** I smell the rose ;" the word " smell " has two mean- 
ings : in the latter sentence, I am speaking of a certain 
sensation in my own mind ; in the former, of a certain 
quality in the flower, which produces that sensation, 
but which of course cannot in the least resemble it ; 
and here the word smell is applied with equal propriety 
to both. On this ambiguity have been founded the 
striking paradoxes of those who have maintained that 
there is no heat in fire, no cold in ice, &c The sensa- 
tions of heat, cold, &c. can oi course only belong to a 
aentient being. Thus again the word " certainty," de* 
notes either, primarily, the state of our own mind when 
we are free from doubt, or secondarily, the character of 
the event about which we feel certain. [See Appendix, 
No. I.] Thus, we speak of Homer, for ** the works oi 
Homer ;*' and this is a secondary or transferred mean- 
ing : and so it is when we say, ** a good shot,'* for a 
g(x>d marksman : but the word *' shot " has two other 
meanings, which are both equally proper ; viz, the thins 
put into a ptn in order to be discharged from it, and 
the act of discharging it 

Thus, *' learning " signifies either the act of acquir- 
ing knowledge, or the knowledge itself; e. g. <'he 
neglects his learning ;" '* Johnson was a man of learn- 
ing." '* Possession ** is ambiguous in the same manner ; 
and a multitude of others A remarkable and most 
important instance is the ambiguity of such words as 
** same,** ** one," &c. (See the articles on those words in 
Appeo Ux, and also Book IV. Ch. y. § 1 and 2.) 

Mq ^ confusion often arises from ambiguity of this 
kind, when unperceived ; nor is there any point m which 

17 
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Iha eopioiiiBeBs and eoomqamki wnumom ol die Gvaek 
koguge» is more to be admirad tMD in its diiliBCt 1^^ 
lor expi^l^iiiff an act* and tha reanlt of that act; «. g 
wpa^if, "the doing of anything;* *ipe7l^ the *<thi^ 
donef so, do^if, and dy pw > h pj/tt and X^fifm, 

^ It will Terr often happen, that two of the BManiqga 
af a word will hare no connexion with one another, 
bnt will each have eome connexion with the thivd. 
Thn8,*<mai1vr'* originally Miified a wi^ncit; theoea 
it was aj^hed to those who fift^erNl in bearing teatimoBy 
to Christianity ; and thence again it is often amdied to 
'* sufferers " in genend: the fint and third signifieatioaa 
are not the leut connected. Thus "mMe" sijgniiea 
originally a pillar, (podunit from pono) tnen, a distance 
oiarked oat by posts; and then, the carriages, messeii- 
gers, &C. that trarelled over this distance. Thua 
" clerk,*' originally one in Holy Orders, came to be need 
as it is at present, fiom the ** deigy " having been, 
daring the dark ages, almost the only persons who 
could read. 

It would puzzle any one, proceeding on mere conjee> 
tare, to make out how the word *' premises" diovU 
have come to signi^r *' a building." 

Ambiguities of this kind betonff practically to tha 
first head : there being no percffveaoonnexion betwaeft 
the different senses. 

Another source of practical ambigniiy 

^j^*;} (as has been just observed) " is, that, in 

^^^ * respect of any subject conceminff widch 
the generality oi men are accustomed to ipeak much 
and familiarly, in their conversation relative to tkat, 
they usually introduce xluftical expressions; very 
cleariy understood in the outset, but whose dlijptKad 
character comes, in time, to be so far lost sifl^ht oC thai 
confusion of language, and thence, of thought, is aome* 
times the result. Thus, the expression <3 a pefsont 
possessing a fortune of X 10,000 is an elliptical phntae : 
meaning, at hill length, that all his j w ou e rty if aold 
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would excnange for that sum of money. And in 
ninety-nine instances oat of a hundred, no eiTor or con- 
fusion of tliought arises from this langnagt)- but there 
is no doubt that it mainly contributed to introduce and 
foster the notion that wealth consists especially of gold 
and silver (these being used to measure and express its 
amount ;) and that the sure \Tay to enrich a country is 
to promote the importation, and prevent the export, of 
the precious metals ; with all the other absuniities of 
what is commonly called ' the mercantile system.' So 
also we speak commonly of ' the example of such a one's 
punishment serving to deter others from crime.' And 
usually, no misapprehension results from this, which 
is, in truth, an euiptieal expression. But sometimes 
sophistical reasoners take advantage of it, and men who 
are not clear-headed are led into confusion of thought 
Strictly speaking, what deters a man from crime in such 
cases as those alladed to, is, the apprehension of ^^- 
self snfierin^ punishment That apprehension may be 
excited by the example of another's being punished ; or 
it may He Excited without that example, if punishment 
be denounced, and there is good reason to expect that 
the threat will not be an empty one. And on tne other 
hand, the example oi others' sufTering punishment does 
not deter any one, if it/at/ to excite this apprehension 
for himself; if for instance he consider himself as an 
exempt person, as is the case with a despot in barbarian 
countries, or with a madman who expects to be acquit- 
ted on the plea of insanity. 

'* Again, when a man complains of being ' out of 
fBork ' — is * looking out for employment,' — and hopes 
for subsistence by labour, this is elliptical language ; 
well cnoueh understood in general. We know tnat 
what man lives on, is food ; and that he who is said to 
be looking out for work, is in want of food and other 
necessaries, which he hopes to procure in exchange for 
his labour, and has no hope of obtaining withouc it. 
But there is no doubt that this elliptical language has 
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aontailmted to lead thoee who wen not atteDtm to tht 
chancter of the ezpreaeioii, to ragud erery thing as 
beneficial Uk the labouring daaaea which /ttmtito «m- 
fhymenU «• «• giTes trouble; eTen though no conee- 

nit increase should take place in the country, ol the 
and other commodities destined for their support*** 
A snow-drift which obstructs a foad» and a veia of 
Taluable ore, mav conceiTably each furnish empioy- 
ment for un equal number of labourers. 

The remedy for ambiguity is a d^mtion of the tenn 
which is suspected of being used in tw6 senses; «ur. • 
nominai, not necessarily a real definition : as was re* 
marked in Book II. Chap. ▼. 

DttflniUon ^^ '^ important to observe that the very 
wlMB moci circumstance which in any case " makes 
B**^*^* a definition the more necessary, is apt to 

lead to the ommion of it : for when any terms are em* 
ployed that are not familiarly introduced into ordinary 
discourse, such as * paraUelQgram,' or * sphere,* or 
< tangent,' < pencil of rajrs,' or refraction,' — * oxygen/ 
or * alkali,' — the learner is ready to inquift, and the 
writer to anticipate the inquiry, what is meant by this 
or that term ? And though in such ca^es it is undoubt* 
ediy a correct procedure to answer this inquiry by a 
definition, yet of the two cases, a definition is even move 
necessary m the other, where it is not so likely to be 
CBdled for;~where the word, not being new to the 
student, but familiar to his ear, from its employment in 
every-day discourse, is liable to the ambiguity which 
is almost always the result For in respect of words 
that sound something new and strange, though it is, as 
I have said, much better to define them in tne outsel* 
yet even without this, the student would gradually col- 
lect their meaning pretty correctly, as he proceeded in 
his study of any treatise ; from having nothing to mis* 
lead him — nothing from which to form his notions at 
all» except the manner in which the terms were employ- 

* FoL EooB. Laet UL 
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ed in the work itself that is before him. And tl e very 
desire he had felt of a definition would lead him m this 
way to form one, and generally a sufficiently correct 
one, for himself. 

<* It is otherwise with terms to which we are fami- 
liarly accustomed. Of these, the student does not usu- 
ally crave definitions, from supposing, for that reason, 
that he understands them well enough : though perhaps 
(without suspecting it) he has in reality been accustom- 
ed to hear them employed in various senses, and to 
attach but a vague and inaccurate notion to them. If 
you speak to an uninstructed hearer, of anjrthing that 
is spherical, or circvUar, or cylindrictd, he will probably 
bee for an explanation of your meaning ; but if you 
tell him of anything that is round, it will not strike him 
that any explanation is needed : though he has been 
accustomed to employ the word, indiscriminately, in aU 
the senses denoted by the other three."* 

But here it may be proper to remark,! Definitioiii, 
that for the avoiding of Fallacy, or of Ter- J»o^ ^^^ 
bal-controversy, it is only requisite that •"*^***^* 
the terra should be employed uniformly in the same 
sense tisfar ca the existing question is conumed. Thus, 
two persons might, in discussing the question whether 
Augustus was a oucat man, have some such di^rence 
ill tneir acceptation of the epithet " great," as would be 
non-essential to that question ; e. g. one of them might 
understand by it nothing more than eminent intellectual 
and moral qucdities ; while the other might conceive il 
to imply the performance of splendid actions: this ab- 
stract difierence of meaning would not produce any dis- 
agreement in the existing question, because both those 
circumstances are united in the case of Augustus; but 
if one (and not the other) of the parties understood the 
epithet ** great '* to imply pure patriotism — generosity 
a character, &c , then there would be a disagreemen as 

* Pol. Eeon. Lect. IZ. 
tSeeBookll. Ch.T.46 
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to tbeapplicBtioQ of the Um^vna betWMn iSbom wlii 
might thiok alike of Aiig;iiitiif*» chancter. m waatu^ 
io those qualities.* DSnitum* the specific for ambi- 
guity, is to be employed, and demanded, with a Tiew to 
in: 8 priaciple ; it is sulficient on each oocvsioii to d^ne 
JL tenn as Jar as regards tht qiuMiau in kantL 

If, for example, we were remonstrati^ with any ona 
tor quitting the church of which he was a minber, waa- 
k)nly, and not from stroii|^ and deliberate comici eatio a a 
conviction, but from motives of taste or ianey, and be 
were to reply by asking how do you define a chuidi i 
the demand would be quite inelevant» unless be meaBl 
to deay that the community he i^uits is a church. But 
if we were to insist on desisnatmg any one religioaa- 
eommunity on earth to whioi we might belong, as tAa 
universal or catholic church — in demanding from all 
Christians submission to its ordinances and deciaioas* 
and denouncing all who should not belong Io it»as be* 
in^ out of the pale of Christ's churek, then indeed we 
mig[ht fairly be called cm to give a definition* and one 
which should be consistent with ^ts-t 

§ 11. Of those cases where the ambiguity ariaea 
fram the context, there are sevond species; some qt 
which Logicians have enumeiated, but have neglected 
to refer them, in the first place, to one common daaa 
(viz. the one under which they are here placed ;) and 
liavc even arranged some under the head of Fallaciea 
^' dictione," and others under that of *^ extra dtc* 
twnem" 

Faibcy of di. ^® ™^J consider, as the first of these 
r'mon and SDCcies, the Fallacy of '* division,** and 
compofiUon. xf^ of *' composition,*' taken together; 
^iiice in each of these the middle-term is used in one 
I'iemiss collectively, in the other, dintributivelu ; if the 
loi laer of these is the major premiss, and the mtter, tiie 
minor, this is called the *' fallacy of division ;" the tana 

» See Book iv. Cb. 4. § I. 

t See Appendix* Article * Trotlu* 
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which 18 first taken coUectiyeljr being afterwards divid- 
ed ; and vice versA. The ordinary e^camples are /^uch 
as these ; " All the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles : A B C isan angle of a triangle ; therefore 
A B C is equal to two right angles." ** Five is one 
number ; three and two are are five : therefore three 
and two are one number :*' or, ** three and two are two 
numbers, five is three and two, therefore &ve is two 
numbers:^ it is manifest that the middle-term, three 
and two (in this last example) is ambiguous, signifying 
in the major premiss, '* taken distinctly ;" in the mmor, 
" taken toeetner :** and so of the rest 

To this head may be referred the common Fallacy of 
over-rating, where each premiss of an ai|^ment is only 
probable, the probability of the conclusion ; which, in 
that case, is less than that of the less prolmble of the 
premises.* For, suppose the probability of one of these 

to be j^, and of the other y^^, (each more likely than 
not) the probability of the conclusion will be only 
j^^ or a littlemore than § ; which is Uu than an even 
chance. This Fallacy may be most easily stated as 
a conditional ; a form in wnich any fallacy of ambigu- 
ous middle may easily be exhibitiMi. E. G, *' U it is 
more likely than not, that these premises are true : (t. « 

* 8«e below. S l^* SoBie penou profeM eontoaipl for all mch 
CAlculatioiu, on Uie rrouod Uaat we cannot t>e quite turo of the «». 
met dtgrtt of probabilTty of each premiss. And tnis is tme ; but this 
utunfoidmbU uncertainty is no reason why we dtould not gnari 
•gainst an mddiiional source of uncertainty which tmm be avoided 
It is some adrantage to have no wutre doubt as to the degree of pro* 
tmbility oi the conclusion, than we have respecting that of the pr» 
mises. 

And in fact there are offices, kept by persons whose trade it k. 
In which calculations of this nature aie made, in the purchase oC 
€»nting€nt rtrtniaru, depending, sometimes, on a great variety of 
risks, which can only be coiuecturallv estimated ; and in insuran- 
ces, not only against ordinary risks (the calculations of which art 
to he drawn from statistieal-tables) but also against every variety 
•nd degree of m traordinmry risk ; the exact amount of which, no on* 
can cooAdentJ > i>n>nounce upon. But the caloulaUoM are haaad 
Ml the beat e&< ' ^tethateanbefoimed. 
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that they are both tnie) it is more Ukelythan iioC» tiial 
Che conclusion is tine : but it is more likely than not 
that the premises are true : (». «. thateac^ of them is so) 
therefore it is more likely than not that the oondosion 
18 true.*' Here, a term in the antecedent, viz, — ** tivil 
the premises are more likely than not to be true" — is 
taken jointly in the major, and dividedly in the minor. 

To the same class we may refer the Fallacy by which 
men have sometimes been led to admit, or pretend to 
admit, the doctrine of necessity ; e. g. ** he wno neces- 
sarily goes or stays {i, «. in reality, < who neetstariif 
goe$, or who neeestarily stays ') is not a free agent ; you 
must necessarily go or stay (i. e. * you must necessarily 
take the alternative^*) therefore you are not a free agent" 
Such also is the Fallacy which probably operates on 
most adventurers in lotteries ; e. g. *' the gaining of a 
high prize is no uncommon occurrence ; and what is no 
uncommon occurrence may reasonably be expected: 
therefore the gaining of a high prize may reasonably be 
expected;** the conclusion, when apphed to the indi- 
vidual (as in practice it is,) must be understood in ths ■ 
sense of " reasonably expected by a certain individual f 
therefore for the major-premiss to be true, the middle- 
term must be understood to mean, ** no uncommon oc- 
currence to some one wrticulaT person ;" whereas lor 
the minor (which has oeen placed first) to be true, yon 
must understand it of *' no uncommon occurrence to 
5om« one or other ;** and thus you will have the FaUaey 
of composition. 

There is no Fallacy more commod, or more likely to 
deceive, than the one now before us. The foim in 
which it is most usually employed, is to establish some 
truth, sevarately, concerning each single member of a 
certain class, and thence to infer the same of iht whole 
collectively. Thus, some infidels have laboured to prove 
concerning some one of our Lord's miracles, that it might 
have been the result of an accidental conjecture of nft* 
tural circumstances ; next, they endeavour to prove tb6 
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same concerning another; and so on; and thence infei 
that all of them occurring as a series might have been 
so. They might argue in like manner, Uiat because it 
'» not very improbable one may throw sixes in any one 
out of a hundred throws, therefore it js no more impro* 
oable that one may throw sixes a hundred times run- 
ning. 

It will often happen that when two ob- 
jects are incompatible, thouffh either of /aiSS^^ 
them, separately, may be attained, the in- 
compatibility is disguised by a rapid and frequent tran- 
sition from the one to the other alternately. £. G 
You may prove that jC 100 would accompiiah this object ; 
and then, that it would accomplish that : and then, you 
recur to the former ; and back again : till at length a 
notion is generated of the possibility of accomplishing 
both by mis £100. "Two distinct objects may, bv 
being dexterously presented, again and again in quick 
succession, to the mind of a cursory reader, be so asso- 
ciated together in his thoughts, as to be conceived capa* 
ble, when in fact they are not, of being CLCtvally com- 
bined in practice. The fallacious belief thus induced 
bears a striking resemblance to the optical illusion 
efiected by that mgenious and philosophical toy called 
the Thaumatrope; in which two objects painted on 
opposite sides of a card — for instance a man, and a 
horse — a bird, and a cage — are, by a quick rotatory 
motion, made to impress the eye in combination, so as 
to form one picture, of the man on the horse's back, the 
bird in the cage, &c. As soon as the card is allowed to 
remain at rest, the figures, of course, appear as they 
really are, separate and on opposite sides. A mental 
illusion closely analogous to this, is produced, when by 
a rapid and repeated transition from one subject to an- 
other alternately, the mind is deluded into an idea of 
the actual combination of things that are really incom- 
piitible. The chief part of the defence which various 
writers have advanced in favour of the system of penai 
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lilSMiMf , ecNiMli, in trath, ol a Miilol iotalleelad 
—tmpC The fro&pmtff ci tbe cototty^ and the inj ww» 
fkm </crMi«, are, 1^ a sort of rapid whirl, praaentedto 
the mind as combined in one pieture. Avery moderate 
degree of cahn and fixed attention soon shows that the 
two objects are painted on opposite sides of the card."* 
AmbisuitT "J™ MJacy oi diyiaion may often be 
«f the woid considered as tnminf: on the ambii 
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tnminpr on the ambigni^ ol 

•U-" the woid '< all ,-" which may easily be die* 

pelled by sabetitnting lor it the word ''each* or 
*< eyery," where that ia its signification ; «. g- ** all dMet 
trees make a thick shade,** is ambiguous; meaning, 
either, *< twm one of them," or « all together.** 

This is a Fallacy with which men are extremdy i^t 
to deceive tkemsdve»: for when a multitude of paracop 
krs are presented to the mind, many are too weak or 
too indolent to take a comprehensire TJew of them; 
but confine their attention to each single point, by turns ; 
and then decide, infer, and act, accordingly ; «. g, the 
imprudent spendthrift, finding that he in able to afibfd 
this, or that, or the other expense, forgets that aU ^ 
them iogilhir will ruin lum. 

To &e same head may be reduced that fallacioat 
reasoning by which men vindicate themselves to their 
own conscience and to others, for the neglect of thoas 
und^ned duties, which though indispensable, and 
therefore not left to our dioice whether we will praetiat 
them or not, are left to our discretion as to the modi^ 
and the particular occasions, of practising them; «. f 
** I am not bound to contribute to this chanty in naiti* 
cular; nor to that; nortothecHherr" the/»nac(Maf con* 
elusion which they dmw, is, that ail charity may be 
dispensed with. 

As men are apt to forcet that any two circumstancea 

(not naturally connected) are more rarely to be met 

with combined Uian separate, though they be not at all 

mcompatible ; so also they are apt to unagine, isom 

• Benuki oa TnBfpoitatiaB.pp. U^M. 
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fiBding that they an ivdv comhined, tel ^ere tt an 
iacompatibility; e. g. if the chanees are ten to one 
against a man*s possesBing strong reasoning powers, 
and ten to one against exquisite taste, die chances 
against the combination of tne two (supposing them 
neither connected nor opposed) will be a hundred to 
one. Many, therefore, m>m finding them so rarely 
united, will infer that they are in some measore inoom- 
natible ; which fallacy may easily be exposed in the 
form of undistributed middle : <* qualities un^endly to 
each other are rarely combined; excellence in the rea* 
soning powere, and m taste, are rarely combined ; there- 
fore tney are qualities unfriendly to each other." 

§ 12. The other kind of ambiguity aris- 
ing from the context, and which is the last ^^^ ^ 
case of ambiguous middle that I shall 
notice, is the **faUacia aeddentis f together with its 
oonyerse, **faUaeia a dido atcundwBn quid ad dictum 
fimpiiciter f in each of which the middle-term is used, 
in one premiss to signify something considered sim])Iy, 
in itself, and as to its essence ; and m the other premiss, 
so as to imply that its accidents are taken into account 
with it : as m the well-known example, '* what is bought 
in the market is eaten; raw meat is bought in the 
market; therefore raw meat is eaten." Here the middle 
has understood in conjunction with it, in the major- 
premiss, ^*astoiU substance merely .*" in the minor, " as 
to its condition and ctreumstanees." 

To this head, perhaps, as well as to any, may be 
referred the Fallacies which are frequently founded on 
the occasional, partial, and temporary yanations in the 
acceptation of some term, arising from circumstances of 
person, time, and place, which will occasion something 
to be understood in conjunction with it beyond its strict 
hteral signification. E, G. The word ** loyalty,^' which 
properly denotes attachment to lawful government — 
whether of a kin^, president, senate, &c., according to 
the r<Mpectiye institutions of each nation — has often been 
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nsed to signify exclusively, attachment to regal au- 
thority ; and that, even when carried beyond the boun- 
daries of law. So, ** reformer " has sometimes been 
limited to the protestant reformers of religion / some- 
times, to the advocates of some particular par/«amentory 
reform, &c. And whenever any phrase of this kind 
has become a kind of watch-word or gatherinff-crj of a 
party, the employment of it would commomy imply 
certain sentiments not literally expressed by the words. 
To assume, therefore, that one is friendly or unfriendly 
to ** loyalty" or to " reform" in one sense, because he 
has declared himself friendly or unfriendly to it in 
another ^^nse, when implying and connected with such 
and such other sentiments, is a Fallacy, such as may 
fairly be referred to the present head. 

§ 13. On the non-logical (or material) Fallacies: and 
first, of ** bcggine the question ;*' Pelitio PrindpU. 

Tne indistinct and unphilosophical- 

queFuon.*^ account which has been given by logical 
writers of the fallacy of " non causa,** and 
that of **petitio principii" makes it very difficult to 
ascertain wherein they conceived them to differ, and 
what, according to them, is the nature of each. With- 
out, therefore, professing to conform exactly to their 
meaning, and with a view to distinctness only, which 
is the main point, let us confine the name **petitio 
principU *' to those cases in which the premiss either 
appears manifestly to be the same as the conclusion, or 
is actually proved from the conclusion, or is such as 
would naturally and properly so be proved ; t. e. such 
as the persons you are addressing * are not likely to 
know, or to admit, except as inferred from an admission 
of the conclusion ; as e. g. if any one should infer the 
actual occurrence of the eclipses recorded in the Chinese 
annals, from an assumption of the authenticity of those 
annals. And to the other class may be referred all 

* For it should be remembered that of two propositions, the ons 
Mar b« tha swre eridrat to some, and the other, to oth«nk 
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other caHes, m which the premiss (whether the expressed 
or the suppressed one) is either proTed fdse, or has no 
sufficient claim to be received as true. 

Let it however be observed, that in such cases (ap- 
parently) as this, we must not too hastily pronounce 
the argument fallacious ; for it may be perfectly fair at 
the commencement of an argument to assume a premiss 
that is not more evident than the conclusion, or is even 
ever so parodoxical, provided you proceed to prove 
fairly that premiss ; and in like manner it is both usual 
and fair to 6erm by deducing your conclusion from a 
premiss exactly equivalent to it ; which is merely throw- 
ing the proposition in question into the form in which 
it will be most conveniently proved. 

Arg[uinr in a circle, however, must ne- 
cessarily be unfair; though it frequently t^^ScSf ^ 
is practised undesignedly ; e. g, some Me- 
' chanicians attempt to prove, (what ihey ourht to have 
laid down as a probable but doubtful hypothesis,) that 
every particle of matter navitates equally; «*why?" 
because those bodies which contain more particles ever 
navitate more strongly, t. e. are heavier ; *' but (it may 
Be urged) those which are heaviest are not always more 
bulky ;" " no, but still they contain more particles, 
though more closely condensed ;" ** how do you know 
that i** *' because tney are heavier f ** how does that 
prove it ?" " because all particles of matter gravitating 
equally, that mass which is specifically the heavier must 
needs have the more of them in the same space." 

Of course the narrower the circle, the less likely it is 
to escape the detection, either of the reasoner himself, 
(for men often deceive themselves in this way) or of his 
hearers When there is a long circuit of many inter- 
vening propositions before you come back to the origin- 
al conclusion, it will often not be perceived that the ar- 
guments really do proceed in a " circle :** just as whei 
any one is advancing in a straight line (as we are ac* 
euBtoraed tc call it) along a plain on lhi««Ki^^'&^^2L\aKR» 
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kmcKfm our aolioa thai we an mU j BKnriog aloi^ 
the circnn^krmet qfm cireU^ (junot the earth iaa j lobe) 
and that if we could go on without interraptioii ui the 
same line, we shbold at length arriye at the rerj epot 
we eet out from But this we readily perceive, when 
we are walking round a email hilL 

For instance, if any one argues that you ou^ to 
submit to the guidance of himsdUf. or his leader, or his 
party, &C., beanse these maintain what is rig^; and 
then ar^^ that what is so maintained isrighCbecaasa 
it is maintained by peiaons whom you oug^tto submit 
to; and that these are, himself and his pai^; or again, 
if any one maintains that so and so lo^ust be a aiiu[ 
morally wrong, because it is prohibited in the mmm 
portion of the Mosaic-law, and then, that the nrohibi- 
tion of it does form a part of the mond (not the cere- 
monial, or the civil) portion of that law, because it is a 
thing moralijf wrong — either of these would be too nar- 
row a circle to escape detection* unless several inter- 
mediate steps were interfKMed. Ajid if the form of ex* 
premon of each proposition be iMirtid every time it 
recurs — the sense of it remaining the same — this wiU 
greatly aid the deception. 

Of coarse, the way to expose the Fallacy, is to revens 
this procedure : to narrow the circle, by cutting off the 
intermediate steps; and to exhibit the same propoaitioa 
— when it comes round the second time — ^in the same 
words. 

Obliquity and disguise being of couas 
2^'i2&" most important to the 8ucce8^aiej*<*i, 
frtnctpn as well as of other Fallacies, the 
sophist will m general either have recourse to the ** df^ 
cle," or else not venture to state distinctly his assump- 
tion of the point in question, but will rather assert some 
other proposition which implies it ;* thus keeping ool 

* Oibbon AflTords the most maftriubto initancM of this kiai «l 
■tylo. That which he rmXlj neasi to speak of, ii haidlj otm 
■ude the lubjoct ot hit propoiition. Uii way of writing raai ~ 
MM of thofe oenonf who nerer dara look Ton fnUia tho tmm. 
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of sight (as a dexterous thief does stolen goods) the 
point in question, at the very moment when he is taking 
It for granted. Hence the frequent onion of this Fallacy 
with *' ignoratio elenehif* [vide § 15.] The English 
language is perhaps the more suitable for the FaUacy 
of petitio prindpii, from its bein^ formed from two dis- 
tinct languages, and thus abounding in synonymous ex- 
pressions, wnich have no resemblance in sound, and no 
connexion in etymology ; so that a sophist may brinj^ 
forward a proposition expressed in words of Saxon on- 
gin, and give as a reason tor it, the very same proposition 
stated in words of Norman origin ; e. r. ** to allow every 
man an unbounded freedom of speecn must alwaj^s be, 
on the whole, advantageous to the State ; for it is highly 
conducive to the interests of the community, that each 
individual should enjoy a liberty perfectly unlimited, of 
expressing his sentiments." 

§ 14. Tiie next head is, the falsit;^, or, at undua m- 
least, undue assumption, of a premiss that MnpUon. 
is not equivalent to, or dependent on, the conclusion ; 
which, as has been before said, seems to correspond 
nearly with the meaning of Loncians, when they speak 
of " n<m causa pro causa.** This name indeed would 
seem to imply a much narrower class : there being one 
species of arguments which are fwm cause to effed ; in 
which, of course, two things are necessary; 1st, the 
sujfieiency of the cause; 2a, its establishment; these 
are the two premises ; if therefore the /orm«r be unduly 
assumed, we are arguing from that which is noe a 
sufficient cause as if it were so : e. g. as if one should 
contend irom such a man^s having been unjust or cruel, 
that he will certainly be visited with some heavy tem- 
poral judgment, and come to an untimely end. In this 
instance the sophist, from having assumed, in the pre- 
miss, the (granted) existence of a pretended cause, 
infers, in the conclusion, the existence of the pretended 
efiect, which we have supposed to be the question. Oi 
vice vend, the pretended efiect may be employed to es 
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tabliflh the cavse; 9. g. mfenrhiff mfaliiMB Iran 
poral calamity. But when bo& the pnstended < 
and effect are inmnted, t. c. panted to exitts then tha 
sophist will infer eoniething from their pretended tot^ 
nexion ; t. e. he will assume as a premiss, that ** of 
these two admitted facts, the one is the canse of the 
other :" as Whitfield attributed his being overtaken Vf 
a hail-storm to his baring not preached at the last town; 
or as the opponents of the fieionnation assumed that it 
was the cause of the troubles which took pkee at ihitf 
period, and thence inferred that it was an eviL 
Sign pat Many are the cases in which a <%» ^aaa 
for caoM. Rkd, Rut £.) from which one mi^t fuiiy 
mfer a certain phenomenon, is mistaken for ue tomm 
of it : (as if one should suppose the falling of the mer- 
cury to be a cause of rain ; of which it certainly is an 
indication) whereas the fact will often be the Tery 
reverse. i7. Q. a great deal of money in a country » 
a pretty sure proof of its wealth; and thence has been 
often regarded as the cause of it ; whereas in truth it is 
an efiect The same, with a numerous and increasing 
pojndation. Again, The labour bestowed on any con* 
modity has often been represented as the cause of its 
value; though every one would call a fine pearl an 
article of v^ue, even though he should meet widi it 
accidentally in eating an o^ter. Pearls are indeed ^ 
nerally obtained by laborious diving: but they do not 
fetch a high price nom that cause ; mit on the oontEaijt 
men dive for them because they fetch a high price.* 
So also exposure to want and hardship in 3ronm, has 
been regaided as a cause of the hardy constitution ol 
those men and brutes which have been brought up ii 
barren countries of uncongenial climate. Yet the most 
experienced cattle-breeders know that animals are, octe* 
ris pariljus, the more hardy for having been well fed 
and Weltered in youth ; but early hardships, by destroy- 
ing all the tender, ensure the haidiness of the surrifoni 

HL Xeoa. Uct. Ut. ^ lAS. 
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which is the cause, not the effect, of their haying lived 
through such a training. So, loading a gun-barrel to 
the muzzle, and firing it, does no| give it strength ; 
though it proves, if it escape, that it was strong. 

In like manner, nothine is more com- A«»wwii •«.««. 

1.1 ^ <• 1 Appew to f up* 

mon than to near a person state confident- posed exp«ri- 
ly, as from his own experience, that such *"^- • 

and such a patient teas cured by this or that medicine : 
whereas all that he absolutely knows, is that he took 
the medicine, and that he recovered. 

Similar is the procedure of many who are no theorists 
forsooth, but have found hy exvertence that the diffusion 
of education disqualifies the lower classes for humble 
toil. They have perhaps experienced really a deteriora- 
tion in this last respect ; and having a dislike to educa- 
tion, they shut their eyes to the increase of pauperism; 
t. e. of the habit of depending on parish- pay, rather than 
on independent exertions ; which, to any unprejudiced 
eye would seem the most natural mode of^explaining the 
relaxation of those exertions. But such men require 
US, on the ground that the^ are practical men, to adopt 
the results of their experience ; t. e. to acquiesce in 
their crude guesses as to Cause and effect, (like that of 
th^ rustic who made Tenterden- steeple the cause of 
Goodwin Sands,) precisely because they are not accus- 
tomed to reason. 

I believe we may refer (b the same head Huitfui chto- 
the apprehensions so often entertained, that gea Kttributed 
a change, however small, and however in *** harmlest 
itself harmless, is necessarily a dangerous ^°^ 
thing, as tending to produce extensive and hurtful in- 
novations. Many instances may be found of smsdl 
alterations being fdlowed by great and mischievous 
ones ;* but I doubt whether all history can furnish an 
instance of the greater innovation having been, proper- 
ly speaking, cau^d by the lesser Of course the first 
rlian<;e will always precede the second ; and many mis- 
* " Post hoc ; ergo, propter hoc." 
18 
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chieTOOB innoyationB have taken place; but these may 
all I think be referred to a mistaken effint to obtain 
some good, or ^et rid of some evil ; not to the love of 
innovation for its own sake. The mass of mankind 
are, in the serious concerns of life, wedded to what is 
established and customary ; and when they make lasb 
changes, this may often be explained by the too long 
postponement of the requisite changes; which allowi 
(as m the case of the Reformation) evils to reach an 
intolerable height, before any remedy is thought ol 
And even then, the ranedy is often so violently leaisted 
by many, as to drive others into dangerous extremes. 
And when this occurs, we are triumphantly told that 
experience shows what mischievous excesses are caioed 
by once beginning to innovate. " I told you that if 
once vou began to repair your house, you would have 
to pull it all dow^n." " Yes ; but vou told me wrong ; 
for if I had b^n sooner, the replacing of a few tiles 
might have sumced. The mischief was, not in taking 
down the first ^ne, but in letting it stand too long." 

CftUM ftnd ^^^^ ^^ argument as any of these might 
reftson coo. Strictly be caSed " non causa pro causa ^ 
founded to- but ii is not probable that the logical wri- 
^° "' tcrs intend^ any such limitation (which 

indeed would be wholly unnecessary- and impertin^») 
but rather that they were confoundfing together cauM 
and reason ; the sequence of conclusion from premitee 
being perpetually mistaken for that of effect from phy- 
sical cause.* It may be better, therefore, to drop the 
name which tends to perpetuate this confusion, and 
simply to state (when such is the case) that the premiai 
is ** unduly assumed ;** i. e. w^ithout being either self- 
evident, or satisfactorily proved. 

The contrivances by which men may deceive them- 
selves or others, in assuming premises unduly, so thai 
that undue assumption shall not be perceived, (for it is 
in this the Fallacy consists) are of course infinite 
« Sm Appendix, No. 1. article Am»»« 
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Sometimes (as was before observed) the dottbtfulpn- 
miss is suppressed, as if it were too evident to need 
being proved, or even stated, and as if the whole ques- 
tion turned on the establishment of the other premiss. 
Thus Home Tooke proves, by an immense induction, 
that all particles were originally nouns or verbs ; and 
thence concludes, that in reality they are so still, and 
that the ordinary division of the parts of ^>eech is ab 
surd ; keeping out of sight, as self-evident, the other 
premiss, which is absolutely false ; viz. that the mean- 
ing and force of a word, now, and for ever, must be that 
which it, or its root, orieinally bore. 

Sometimes men are diamed into admit- indirect a» 
ting an unfounded assertion, by being con- ■anpUon. 
fidently told, that it is so evident, wai it would argue 
great weakness to doubt it In general, however, the 
more skilful sophist will avoid a direct assertion of what 
be means unduly to assume; because that might direct 
the reader's attention to the consideration of the ques- 
tion whether it be true or not ; since that which is in- 
disputable does not so often need to be asserted, it 
succeeds better, therefore, to allude to the proposition, 
as something curious and remarkable ; just as the Royal 
Society weie imposed on by being asked to account jor 
the fact that a vessel of water received no addition to 
its weight by a live fish put into it ; while they were 
seeking for the cause, they forgot to ascertain the^oc^ ; 
and thus admitted without sut^picion a mere fiction 
Thus an eminent Scotch writer,* instead of asserting 
that the " advocates of Logic have been worsted and 
driven from the field in every controversy," (an assertion 
which, if made, would have been the more readily as- 
certained to be perfectly groundless,) merely observes, 
that " it is a circumstance not a little remarkable." 

Arain, any one who is decrying all appeal Xo evidence 
in behalf of Christianity, (see Appendix iii. Note) will 
hardly venture to assert plainly that sudi was the 

* Dttgtld Stowaxt. 
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piactice of the Apostles, and that fhey called on men to 
believe what they preached, without any reason for 
believing. That would present too glaring a contrast 
to the truth. He will succeed better by merely d welling 
on the earnest demand of " faith ** made by the Apos- 
tles ; trusting that the inadvertent reader will forget that 
the basis on which this demand was made to rest, m^is, 
the evidence of miracles and prophecies ; and will thus 
be led to infer that we are to imitate the Apostles by a 
procedure which is in fact the opposite of theirs. 

One of the many contrivances employed 

referwicefc' ^^^ ^^® purpose, IS what may be called the 
" Fallacy of references f* which is particu- 
larly common in popular theological works. It is of 
course a circumstance which adds great weizht to any 
assertion, that it shall seem to be supportca by many 
passages of Scripture, or of the fathers and other ancient 
writers, whose works are not in many peonle*8 hands. 
Now when a writer can find few or none of these, that 
distinctly and decidedly favour his opinion, he may at 
least find many which may be conceived capable of 
being so understood, or which, in some way or other, 
remotely relate to the subject ; but if these texts were 
inserted at length, it would be at once perceived how 
little they bi»r on the question; the usual artifice, 
therefore, is, to give merely references to them ; trusting 
that nineteen out of twenty readers will never take the 
trouble of turning to the passages, but, takine for 
granted that they afibrd, eacn, some degree of conmma- 
lion to what is maintained, will be overawed by seeing 
every assertion supported, as they suppose, by five or 
six Scripture-texts — as many from the lathers, &c. 

Great force is often added to the employment in a de- 
clamatory work, of the fallacy now before us, by 
bitterly reproaching or deriding an opponent, as deny- 
ing some sacred truth, or some evident axiom ; assum- 
ing, that is, that he denies the trw premiss, and keeping 
fMt of sight the one on which the question really tjms 
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E. G. a declaimer who is maintaining some doctrine as 
bein^ taught in Scripture, may impute to his opponents 
a contempt for the authority of Scripture, and reproach 
them for impiety ; when the qu.'tition really is, whether 
the doctrine be scriptural or nol 

FrecJuenUy the FaUacy of irrtUvanU combinauon 
conclusion, [ignoraJtia-denchil is called of this FaUacv 
in to the aid of this; i. e. the premiss is Jj^^ ^**^ 
assumed on the ground of another 
proposition, 907titu)kat like it, having been proved. 
Thus, in ar^ne by example, &c, the paraUelism 
of two cases is oHen assumed from their being in somi 
respects alike, though perhaps they differ in the very 
point which is esisnluU to the argument E. G. From 
the circumstance that some men of humble station, who 
have been well educated, are apt to think themselves 
above low drudgery, it is argued, that univer^d educa- 
tion of the lower orders would beget general idleness : 
this arenment rests, of course, on the assumption o^ 
paralldism in the two cases, viz. the past and the fu- 
ture ; whereas there is a circumstance that is absolutely 
eosential, in which they differ ; for when education is 
universal, it must cease to be a distinciion ; which \» 
probably the yery circumstance that renders men too 
proud for their work. 

Again, parallels have been drawn by Hume, (in his 
F^ssay on Miracles) and by Christian writers, between 
the miracles recorded in the New Testament, and those 
in the legends of pretended saints; which last were re- 
ceived just as counterfeit coin is, from its resemblance 
to genuine. 

This very same Fallacy is often resorted to on the 
opposite side ; an attempt is made to invalidate some 
argument from example, by pointing out a difference 
between the two cases : thou^n they agree in everything 
that is essential to the question. 

It should be added that we may often Cftlculatiomol 
be deceived, not only by admitting a pre- probftbiUtiafc 
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0188 which k absohildy aasapported, but also by attii- 
tnting to one which really is urohMe, a greater dtgree 
of probaSiliiy than rightly bdong;8 to it And this ef- 
fect will often be prodnced by oar omitting to calculate 
the probability in each successive step of a lon^ chain 
of argument, and being, in each, (see § 1 1,) deceived by 
the fallacy of division. Each premiss successively in- 
troduced, may have, as was above explained, an excess 
of chances in its favour, and yet the ultimate conclusion 
may have a greater preponderance against it ; e. g. "All 
Y 18 (probably) X : all Z is (probably) Y : therefore Z 
is (probably) X :** now suppose the truth of the major 
premiss to be more probable thwn not ; in other words, 

that the chances for it are more than ^ > ^^y 7 ; <uid 
for the truth of the minor, let the chances be greater 
still ; say I ; then by multiplying together the numer* 
ators, and also the denominators of these two fractions, 
7 X §, we obtain ify, as indicating the degree of pro- 
bability of the conclusion ; which is lesi^ than ^ ; t. e. 

the conclusion is less likely to be true tiiaii not. E. O, 
»* The reports this author heard are (pAibably) true ; 
this (something which he records) is a report which 
(probably) he heard ; therefore it is true f' suppose, first. 
The majority of the reports he heard — as 4 out of 7, 
(or 12 of 21,) — to be true; and, next. That he gener- 
ally — as twice in three times — (or 8 in 12,) — repeats 
faithfully what he heard ; it follows that of 21 of his 
reports, only 8 are true. 

Of course, the results are proportionably striking 
when there is a long series of arguments of this descrip- 
tion. And yet weak and thoughtless reosoners are of- 
ten influenced by hearing a great deal ur^ — a great 
number of probabilities brought forward — m support of 
some conclusion; i. e. a long chain, of which each suc- 
cessive link is weaker than the foregoing ; instead of 
(what they mistake it for) a cxuiulation of argaments. 
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each, iefaratdy, proving the eertainty or probability, of 
the sane conclusion-* 

Lastly, it may be here remarked, conformably with 
what has been formerly said, that it will often be left to 
your choice whether to refer this or that fallacious ar- 
gument to the present head, or that of ambiguous mid- 
die ; " if the middle term is here used in this sense, 
Ihere is an ambiguity; if in that sen9e,the proposition 
wfaUe." 

* Tke fxmttnm fallacy it treated sf below is ( 18. 

When there roallT are several diatioet aad jfadependent ars^ 
inent«, not iBcoapatible, aad not coanected, each separately prov- 
ing the probability of the same eonelasion. we compute, from our 
eatimate of tke degree of probabiliMr of each« the Joint {eumulmtiot\ 
force of them, bjr the same sort or calculation as the above, only 
rtverud: tiz- as. In the case ef two pn>t>able premises, the conclu- 
aion is not established except on the supposition of their being both 
true, so, is the case of two (and the like holds good with any num- 
ber) distinct and independent indications of the truth of some pro- 
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tofal chances against the establishment of the conclusion by tKese 
arguments, this iraction being deducted from unity, the remainder 

gives tke arobabiUty for it JE. O. a oertais bookli conjectured to 
e by sucn and such an author, partly, 1st. fromiA mserablance in 
style to his known works, partly (^fy) from its beinff attributed to 
him by some one likely to be pretty well-informed : let the proba 
bility of the conclusion, as deduced from one of these aii^ments by 

2 % 

itself, be supposed* j aad, in the other case ly ; then the ofporiU 

probabiliUes wiU be, respectively. | »nd 1 ; which nultipUed 
together give j^, as the probability aiminet the«onclusion ; i, « 

the chance that Uie work may n»t be his, notwithstanding those 
reasons for beliering that it is : and consequently the pnobability 

In ftBow of that coaclusion will be |^ *, or nearly ^. 

Observe however, that, in some cases, a perfectly distinct ar^u> 
Aoeot ariiins from the eomUnationot certain circumstances, which 
have, each separately, no force at all, or very little, towards ea* 
tablishiaga coneiusioa which yet may be inferred, perhaps with a 
jQoral certainty, from that combination, when those circumstances 
are such that the chances arc very great against their aeeidenttl 
concurrence JS O when two or more persons, undeserving ol 
credit, coincide (where collusion would be impossible) in a fall and 
elrcumstantial detail of some transaction. (See KheL Part 1. Ch 
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§ 15. The last kind of Fallacy to be noticed is that 
imievant of irreleirant conclusion, commonly called 
eonclusion. ignorotio elenchi. 

Various kinds of propositions fure. according to the 
occasion, substituted for the one of which proof is re- 
quired. Sometimes the (Karticular for the univeisal; 
sometimes a proposition with different terms : and vari- 
ous are the contrivances employed to efibct and to con- 
ceal this substitution, and to make the conclusion which 
the sophist has drawn, answer, practically, the same 
purpose as the one he ought to nave established. 1 
say, ** practically the same purpose,** because it will 
very often happen that some emotion will be excited — 
some sentiment impressed on the mind — (by a dexterous 
employment of this Fallacy) such as shall brine men 
into tbe disposition requisite for your purpose, though 
they may not have assented to, or even stated distinctly 
in their own minds, the proposition which it was your 
business to establish.* Thus if a sophist has to defend 
one who has been guilty of some serious ofience, which 
he wishes to extenuate, though he is unable distinctly 
to prove that it is not such, yet if be can succeed in 
making the audience laugfi at some casual matter, he 
has gained practically the same point 

So also if hny one has pointed out the extenuating 
circumstances in some particular case of ofience, so as 
to show that it ditfers widely from the generality of the 
same class, the sophist, if he find himself unable to dis- 

Srove these circumstances, may do away the force of 
lem, by simply referring the action to that very tJastt 
which no one can deny that it belongs to, and the very 
name of which will excite a feeling of disgust sufficient 
to counteract the extenuation; c. g. let it be a case oi 
peculation; and that many mitigating circumstances 
have been brought forward which cannot be denied ; 
the sophistical opponent will reply, " Well, but aftef 
■il, the man is a rogue, and there is an end of it f now 

* See Bhetoric, Part IL 
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in reality this was (by hypothesis) never the question; 
and the mere assertion of what was never denied, ought 
not, in fairness, to be regarded as decisive ; but practi- 
cally, the odiousness of the word, arising in great mea- 
sure from the association of those very circumstances 
which belong to most of the class, but which we have 
supposed to be absent in this particular instance, excites 
precisely ihsii feeling of disgust, which in eflcct destroys 
the force of the defence. In like manner we may refei 
to this head, all cases of improper appeals to the pas- 
sions, and every thing else which is mentioned by Aris- 
totle as extraneous to the matter in hand (l^w roi) 
ir/X( x/iaroc.) 

In all these cases, as has been before observed* if the 
fallacy we are now treating of be employed for the 
apparent establishment, not of the ultimate conclusion, 
but (as it very commonly happens) of a premiss, (i. e. 
if the premiss required be assumed on the ground that 
some proposition resembling it has been proved) then 
there will be a combination of this fallacy with the last 
mentioned. 

For instance, instead of proving that _ . . ., 

,, ... I •** j*^ s. ' Combination 

" this prisoner has committed an atrocious of tua faUaej 
fraud," you prove that ** the fraud he is wiUi the fore- 
accused of is atrocious ;" instead of proving 8fo*ng- 
(as in the well-known tale of Cyrus and Uie two coats) 
that " the taller boy had a right to force the other boy 
to exchange coats with him," you prove that *' the 
exchange would have been advantageous to both.*' 
instead of proving that " a man has not a right to 
educate his children or to dispose of his propeity, in the 
way he thinks best,** you show that the way in which 
he educates his children, or disposes of his property is 
not really the best: instead of proving that '* the poor 
ought to be relieved in this way rather than in that,' 
you prove that " the poor ought to be relieved .-'* instead 
of proving that " an irrational-agent — whether a brute 
or a madmap — can never be deterred from any act by 
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apprehension of panishment,'* (as for instance, a dofCt 
from sheep-biting, by fear of being beaten) you prove 
that " the beating of one dog does not operate as an 
example to other dogs,** &c. and then you proceed to 
assume as premises, conclusions different from what 
have really been established. 

A good instance of the employment and exposure of 
this Fallacy occurs in Thucydides, in the speeches of 
Cleon and Diodotus concerning the Mitylenaeans ; the 
former (over and above his appeal to the angry passions 
of his audience) urges XYi^justiu of nutting tne revollera 
to death ; which, as the latter remarked, was nothing to 
the purpose, since the Athenians were not sitting in 
judgment^ but in deliberation ; of which the proper end 
IS expediency. And to prove that they had a right to put 
them to dcatn, did not ]}rove this to be an advisable step. 
This fkllacr ^* ^ evident, that ignoratio elenehi may 
used in refuta- be employed as well for the apparent refu' 
^^ tation of your oi)ponent*s proposition, as 

for the apparent establishment of your own ; for it is 
substantially the same thing, to prove what was not 
denied, or to disvrove what was not asserted. The latter 
practice is not less common ; and it is more oflensive* 
occausc it frequently amounts to a personal affront, in 
attributing to a person opinions, &c. which he perhaps 
holds in abhorrence. Tnus, when in a discussion one 
party vindicates, on the ground of general expediency, 
a particular instance of resistance to government in a 
case of intolerable oppression, the opponent may gravely 
maintain, that " we ought not to do evil that good may 
come :'" a proposition which of course had never been 
denied ; the i)oint in dispute being ** whether resistance 
in thi^ particular case were doing evil or not." Or again, 
by way of disproving the afscrtion of the " riffit of 
private-judgment in religion," one may hear a grave 
argument to prove that " it is impossible every one can 
be right in his judgment.'] In these examples, it is to 
be remarked, (as well as iii some given just above,) ikM 
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the fallacy of fttitio principii is combined with that of 
ignoratio elenchi ; which is a very common and often 
successful practice; viz. the sophist proves, or dis- 
proves, not the proposition which is really in question, 
but one which is so dependent on it as to proceed on the 
supposition t)iat it is already decided, and can admit of 
no doubt ; by this means his '* assumption of the point 
in question" is so indirect and oblique, that it may 
easily escape notice ; and he thus establishes, practi- 
cally, his conclusion, at the very moment he is with- 
drawing your attention from it to another question. E. 
O. An advocate will prove, and dwell on the high crimi' 
nality of a certain act, and the propriety of severely pun- 
ishing it ; assuming (instead of proving) the commission. 
There are certain kinds of argument recounted and 
aamed by logical writers, which we should by no means 
universally call Fallacies ; but whfch token unfairly 
used, and so far as they are fallacious, may very weU 
be referred to the present head ; such as Ammentum 
the " argumentvm ad hominemC* [" or per- Jjl nomJnem, 
sonal argument"] " argumentum ad vere- 
cuncUam,'* " argumentum ad populum,'* ^e. all of them 
regarded as contradistinguished from '* argumentum ad 
rem ;'* or, according to others (meaning probably the 
very same thing) <* ad judicium.'* These nave all been 
described in the lax and popular language before al- 
luded to, but not scientifically: the ** argumentum ad 
hominem,'* they say, " is addressed to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, character, avowed opinions, or past con- 
duct of the individual, and therefore has a reference to 
him only, and docs not bear directly and absolutely on 
the real question, as the * argumentum ad remi does .*^ 
in like manner, the ** argumentum ad verecundiam" is 
described as an appeal to our reverence for some re- 
spected authority, some venerable institution," &c. and 
the ** argumentum ad populum,** as an appeal to the 
prejudictis, passions, &c. of the multitude ; and so of 
me rest. Along with these is usually enumerated *< ar 
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gumtnlum ad ignoranltam," which is here oat 
being evidently nothing more ihan the employ 
tome kind of Fallacy, in ihe widest Mnse ol ioa 
toward Hudi as are likely to be deceived by it 
Technietl •■' appears then (lo speak tathi 
■niiiyiii of technically) tjial in the " argui 
rtnao^aga- ^j homiitan" the conclusion whic 
" ' ally is established, is not the abaol 

general one in question, but nlative and par 
vis. not Ibat such and such is the fact," but Ihi 
man is bound to admit it, in conformity lo his 

Sles of reasoning, or in consistency with his on 
ucl, simation," &c* Such a conclusion it i 
both allowable and necessary lo establish, in i 
silence those who will not yield lo fair genera 
ment; or lo convince those whose weakness am 
dices would not allow them to assign toil its due 
It is thus that our Lord on many occasions silei 
cavils of the Jews; as in the vindication of hes 
the Sabbath, which is paralleled by the aul 
practice of drawing out a beast that has fallei 
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pit All tnis, as we have said, is perfectly fair, prori- 
ded it be done plainly, and avowedly ; but if you at- 
tempt to substitute this partial and lelative conclusion 
for a more general one — if you triumph as having es^ 
tablished your proposition absolutely and universally, 
from having established it, in reality, only as far as it 
relates to your opponent, then you are guilty of a Fal- 
lacy of the kind which we are now treating of ; your 
conclusion is not in reality that which was, by your 
pwn account, proposed to be proved. The fallacious- 
ness depends upon the deceit, or attempt to deceive. 
The same observations will apply to *' argtimentum ad 
verecundiam" and the rest. 

It is very common to employ an ambi- Ambiguous 
guous term for the purpose of introducing tenns employ 
the fallacy of irrelevant conclusion : i. e. «<***> **»" ****- 
when you cannot prove your proposition '*^^' 
in the sense in which it was maintained, to prove it in 
some other sense ; e. g, those who contend against the 
efficacy of faith, usually employ that word in their ar- 
guments in the sense of mere hdief, unaccompanied 
with any moral or practical result, but considered as a 
mere intellectual process ; and when they have ihus 
proved their conclusion, they oppose it to one in which 
the word is used in a widely dimrent sense.* 

* " When the occasion or object in qnestion is not snch as calls 
for, or as is Ukely to excite in those particular readers or hearers, 
the emotions required, it is a common rhetorical artifice to turn 
their attention to some object which wiU call forth these ferlings \ 
and when they are too much excited to be capable of judgmff 
calmly, it will not be ditBcult to turn their passions, once rouseo, 
in the direction required, and to make them view the case befort 
them in a verr different light. When the metal is heated it may 
easily be moulded into the desired form. Thus vehement indigna- 
tion against some crinu, may be directed against a ftrton who has 
not b^n proved guilty of it ; and vague declamations against cor* 
mption, oppression, Sic. or against the mischiefs of anarchy ; with 
high'flown panegyrics on liberty, rights of man, kc. or on social 
oraer. Justice, the constitution, law. religion, See. will gradually 
lead the hearers to take for granted, witliout proof, that the mea- 
■lire proposed will lead to these evils, or to these advantages -^ «jm1 
it WiU tn consequence become the ob|ecl of tSt<»xvtkd\«Mii)Mni 
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mifUag § 16. The Fallacy of *' irr^efant eon- 
ground elusion'* lignoratio elenchi] is nowhere 
more common than in protracted controVerajr* when one 
of the parties, after having attempted in vain to main- 
tain his position, sk\fts his grounaas covertly as poesi- 
ble to another, instead of honestly giving up the point 
An instance occurs in an attack made on the system 
|)ursued at one of our universities. The objectors, 
tinding themselves unable to maintain their charge of 
the present neglect {viz, in the year 1810) of mathe- 
matics in that place, (to which neglect they attributed 
the <* late general decline " in those studies) shifted their 
ground, and contended that that university ** was never 
famous for mathematicians :*' which not only does not 
establish, but absolutely overthrows, their own original 
assertion ; for if it never succeeded in those pursuits, it^ 
could not have caused their late decline. 

A practice of this nature is common in oral contro- 
versy especially ; viz. that of combating both your op- 
FaiiftCT of ponent's premises alt€mat&u,and shifting 
oomiMUiig Uia the attack from the one to the other, with 
two premises qui waiting to have either of them decided 

erna j. ^^^^ before you quit it " And besides^*" 
is an expression one may often hear from a disputant 
who is proceeding to a fresh argument, when he cannot 
establish, and yet will not abandon, his first. 

It has been remarked above, that one class of the 
propositions that may be, in this Fallacy, substituted 
for the one required, is the particular for the univerml: 
similar to this, is the substitution of a conditional with 
a universal antecedent, for one with a particular ante- 
cedent ; which will usually be the harder to prove : i g. 

or admiration. For the Tcry otteranoe of such words as liaTO • 
multitude of what maj be called § ti mu i mlin^ ideas associated wilk 
them, will operate like a charm on the minds, especiallj of th' 
irnoraiit and unthinking, and raise such a tumult of feeling, as w' 
•mcttfally blind their Judgment ; so that a string of rague abi 
or panegyric will often have the ^ect of a train ot soiaad an 
mmaL" A^sierk. Part II. Chap. U. ^ «. 
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you are called on, suppose, to prove that " if any (t. e. 
lome) private interests are hurt by a proposed measure, 
it is inexpedient ;*' and 3rou pretend to have done so by 
showing that *' if all private interests are hurt by it, it 
must be inexpedient." Nearly akin to this is the very 
common case of proving something to be possible when 
it ought to have been proved highly probable; or 
probable, when it ought to nave been proved necetsary ; 
or, which comes to me very same, proving it to be not 
necessary, when it should have been proved not prob 
able; or improbable, when it should have been proved 
impossible. Aristotle {in Rhet, Book II.) complains of 
this last branch of the Fallacy, as giving an undue 
advantage to the respondent ; many a guilty person owes 
his acquittal to this; the jury considering that the 
evidence brought does not demonstrate the complete 
impossibility of his bein^ innocent; though pernaps 
the chances are innumerable against it 

§ 17. Similar to this case is that which Fallacy of 
may be called the Fallacy of objections : oiiJectioM. 
t. e. showing that there are objections against some plan, 
theory, or system, and thence inferring that it should be 
rejected; when that which ought to nave been proved 
is, that there are more, or stronger objections, against 
the receiving than the rejecting of it This is the main, 
and almost universal Fallacy of auti -christians; and is 
that of which a young christian should be first and 
principally warned.* They find numerous ** objec- 
tions *' against various parts of Scripture ; to some of 
-which no satisfactory answer can be given ; and the 
incautious hearer is apt, while his attention is fixed on 
these, to forget that there are infinitely more, and 
stronger objections against the supposition that the 
Christian Religion is of human origm ; and that where 
we cannot answer all objections, we are bound in 
reason and in candour to adopt the hypothesis which 
iaboum under the least. That the case is as I have 

* 8m not* at tlM end of Appandis., ^q \\\ 
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■tated, I am authorized to assume, from tlus circam 
stance ; that no complete and consistent account has ever 
been given of the manner in tohich the Christian reli* 
gion, supposing it a human contrivance, eouid have 
arisen and prevailed as it did. And yet this may 
obYiously he demanded with the utmost fairness, of 
those who deny its divine origin. The religion exists: 
that is the phenomenon ; those who will not allow it 
to have come from God, are bound to solve the pheno- 
menon on some other hypothesis less open to objections. 
They are not indeed called on to prove that it actually 
did arise in this or that way ; but to suggest (consis- 
tently with acknowledged facts) some probable way in 
which it may have arisen, reconcileable with all the 
circumstances of the case. That infidels have never 
done this, though they have had 1800 years to trvt 
amounts to a confession that no such hypothesis can be 
devised, which will not be open to greater objections 
than lie against Christianity.* 

Reforms are ^^^ fallacy of objections is also the 
oj>en to ottfec- stronghold of bigoted anti-innovatorB,who 
^^"** oppose all reforms and alterations indis- 

criminately ; for there never was, or will be, any plan 
executed or proposed, against which strong and even 
unanswerable objections may not be urged; so that 
unless the opposite objections be set in the balance on 
the other side, we can never advance a step. E. G. 
The defenders of the transportation- system — a ^stem 
which, as an eminent writer has observed, was ** begun 
in defiance of all reason, and persevered in, in defiance 
of all experience," — are accustomed to ask " what kind 
of secondary- punishment would you substitute ?" and 
if any one is suggested, they adduce the objections, and 
difiiculties, real and apparent, to which it is exposed , 

* In an " Ztnj on the Omi$tUmM of our Sacred Writen," I hare 
pointed out fonie circumslaiieei which no one hai ever attempted 
to account for on auT suppotition of their being other than, not 
only tnt€ wttneatea. bnt itipeniatvittllj itupir*4 
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if another is proposed, they proceed in tne ^nne manner ; 
and so on, without end. For of all the otner plans of 
secondary-punibhment that have ever been tried, or 
imagined, the best must, be open to tome oinections, 
though the very tDont is much lest objectionable than 
transportation.^ "There are objections,*' said Dr. 
Johnson, ** against a o/^ntim, and objections against a 
vcLctium ; but one of them must be true." 

The Yery same Fallacy indeed is employed (as hat 
been said) on the other side, by those who are for 
overthrowing whatever is established as soon as they 
can prove an objection aeainst it ; without considering 
whether more and weigntier objections may not lie 
against their own schemes ; but their opponents have 
this decided advantage over them, that tney can urge 
with great plausibibty, '* we do not call upon you to 
rejed at once whatever is objected to, but merely to 
suspend your judgment ^ and not come to a decision as 
long as there are reasons on both sides :" now since 
there always will he reasons on both sides, this non- 
decision is practically the very same thing as a decision 
in favour of the existing state of things. ** Not to 
resolve, is to resolve."! The delay of trial becomes 
equivalent to an acquittal.t 

§ 18. Another form of ignoratio elenchi^ FUiacy of 
which is also rather the more serviceable proTing % part 
on the side of the respondent, is, to prove ^ •^ ^'^••" 
or disprove some part of that which is ^^ 
required, and dwell on that, suppressing all the rest. 

Thus, if a university is charged with cultivating only 
the mere elements of Mathematics, and in reply a list 
of the books studied there is produced, should even 

* 8«e Letien to Earil Ore j on TruMportation 

t Bacon. 

I How happy it ii for mankind that in many of the most momen- 
tool 6oncenu of life their deciiion it generally formed /or them by 
eztenial ciivnrottancei ; which thni lavea them not only from thio 
perplexity of doubt and the danger of delay, bnt alao from the paia 
of regret ; siiioo we aoqoieaco much more cheerAiUy in that wUcIl 

fi 1lBtT0idtbl«. 

Id 
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mKf OM of tlMM6 books ba not dmtmtarff^ die chaigi 
b IB fumesB related ; bat the sophist may then ear« 
ncstly cootend that aewm of those books ore elementaiy; 
and thus keep out of sight, the real qoestioo. ins 
whether they arc oil so.* 

So also, one waj maintain (with perfect troth) that 
mert intellectual ability — the reasoning powers o^ms — 
are insufficient for the attainment of tiuth in relkpoaa 
questions; (see Appendix III. note) and may tSenee 
proceed to assome (as if it were the same jpropositioii) 
thai otf em[doyment of reasoning— all intellectaal eahi- 
Yation— are perfectly useless on such questions, and 
are to be discarded as foreign from the subject 
AftoffruiiBg This is the gieat art of the iHtftotrrr of 
•npiy- a book ; suppose the main posilKms in any 

woric to be irrefragable, it will be strange if some 
illustration of them, or some subordinate part, in shortt 
will not admit of a plausible obj<|lction ; the opponent 
then joins issue on one of these incidental questions^ 
and comes forward with *< a reply " to such and such a 
work. And such a ** reply" is still easier and moca 
plausible, when it happens — as it often will — ^that a real 
and satisfactory refutation can be found of some one, 
or more, of several arguments, each, singly, proving 
completely the same conclusion ; (as many a tneoran 
of ffuclid admits of several different demonstrations) or 
an answer to one or more of several objections, ettch» 
separately, decisive against a certain scheme or theory; 
though it is evident on reflection, that if the rest, or 
any one of them, remain unref uted and unansweraUeb 
the conclusion is established, and stands as firm as if 
the answerer had xof^ nothing. 

He who thus replies to the arguments urged, ia in 
the condition of a commander defending all the jxaeti- 
cable breadies in a fortification, eapcfPf one. This l^iad 
of partial *< re^y " is properly available only in a CMM 

♦*Bapiyte<wliimBlw ef fidiataigh Bfitw igiart (UfcliL* 

isia 
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where each of the arguments does not so to establish 
the certainty, but only the probability of the conclusion. 
Then indeed, the conclusion restinr not wholly on the 
force of any one of the art^ments, bot on the combina' 
tion of them, is proportionabiy weakened by the refu- 
tation of any of them. The fallacy I am now speaking 
of consists in the confoundinr of the preceding case 
either with this latter, or with the case formerly noticed 
[§ 14] of a chcUn of argaments, each proyins;, not the 
same conclusion, but a premiss of the succee£ng. 

Hence the danger of ever advancing Danmof 
more than can be well maintained, since audntaming 
the refutation of that will often quash the ^ ""«**• 
whole. The Quakers would perhaps before now have 
succeeded in doing away our superfluous and irrever- 
ent osiths, if they nsd not, besides many valid and strong 
arguments, adduced so many that are weak and easily 
refuted. Thus also, a guilty person may often escape 
by having too much laid to his charge ; so be may also, 
by having too much evidence agamst him, t. e. some 
that is not in itself satisfactory. Accordingly, a prison- 
er may sometimes obtain acquittal by lowing that one 
of the witnesses against him is an infamous informer 
and spy ; though perhaps if that part of the evidence 
had been omitted, the rest would have been sufficient 
for conviction. 

Cases of this nature might very well be referred also 
to the Fallacy formerly mentioned, of inferring the fal- 
sity of the conclusion from the falsity of a premiss ; 
which indeed is very closely allied to the present Fal- 
lacy : the real question is, " whether or not this con- 
clusion ou^t to be admitted,^ the sophist confines him- 
self to the question, *< whether or not it is tsiabli^ed 
by this particular argument /* leaving it to be inferred 
by the audience, if m has carried his point as to the 
Itttter question, that the former is thereby decided; 
which IS then, and then only, a correct inference, when 
these is good reason for bebeving that other and bettei 
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ainimente would hvn been addneeiL if then had beet 
maj. (See abore, at the end of 6 6.) 

§ 19. Itwiil readily be peceeiTed dHl 
S3^. nolbinicisleaBcondnciTetotheeacceeaol 
the Fallacy in question, than to state clear- 
ly, in the outset, either the proposition you are abost 
to prore, or that which you ought to proye. It aaswen 
best to begin with the jnvmtitt, and to introduce a pretty 
long chain of aigument before youarriye at the conelK* 
sion. The camess hearer takes for granted, at the be* 
ginning, that this chain will lend to the conclusion re* 
quired ; and by the time you are come to the end, he ia 
ready to take for granted that the conclusion whidi yon 
draw ii the one required ; his idea of the question Iuit- 
inffgnulually become indistinct This Fallacy is greatly 
aided by the common practice of suppressing the conclu- 
sion and leaving it to be supplied by the hearer ; who ia 
of course less likely to perceive whether it be really that 
** which was to be proved," than if it were distmctly 
stated. The practice therefore is at best suspicious; 
and it is better in general to avoid it, and to give and 
reouire a distinct stat^pent of the conclusion intended. 
The Fallacy now before us is, perhans, the most 
common form of that confusion of thought to which 
those are liable who have been irregularly andunakil* 
fully educated ; — who have collected perhaps a conai* 
denible amount of knowledge, without arrangement* 
and without cultivation of logical habits ; — who hava 
learned (as I have heard it expressed) a good many 
answers without the questions. Most of the emneona 
views in morals, and in other subiects, which prevail 
among such persons, may be exhibited in the form ai 
** Falkcies of irrelevant conclusion."* E, O. The weU 

* " The fftllaej contiiU in eonfoandinf tof eUier the nnlkrolua 
jkpoitolicftl taccettion of a ekriBtimn wumitify, ftncrvlfa, and tbs 
■am« luecenioii in an nnbroken line, of tkU er that fawWrfeey «l> 
mUl€r. •••«•• Ii each man*k chriiUan hope is made to reel on Ui 
ivceiTlng the chrlatian ordinances at the liands of a winlstee tm 
whom tiM taoraaental Tiitoe "] of ordinatioB] ** that givae alloeoy 
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known wrong decision respecting the two bo3r8 anc^ 
the'r coats, for which Cyrus was panij^ed by his pre- 
ceptor, was a mistake of the real question : which ^as, 
not, ** which coat fitted each boy the best," but '* who 
had the right to dispose of them.** And similar cases 
to this occur every day. An exact parallel is to be 
found in the questions relative to the imposition of re- 
strictions or other penalties on those of a dificrent creed 
ttom our 01%'n. Tney are usually argued as if the point 
to be decided were ** which religion is the better," or, 
** whether the differences between them are important ;" 
instead of being, ** whether one man has a ri^ht to 
compel others to profess his religion,'* or, ** wnether 
the professors of the true Faith have a right to mono- 
polize secui^ power and civil privileges." Or again 
(to put the same principles into another form) the ques- 
tions " whether it be allowable for a Christian to fight 
in defending himself from oppression and outrage,"* 
and " whether a Christian magistrate may employ phy- 
sical coercion and inflict secular punishment on evil 
doers/* — these, are perpetually confounded with the 
questions " whether Christians are allowed to fight as 
sucM ; t. e. to fight far their relieion, against those who 
corrupt or reject the Faith ;" and, ** whether a Christian 
magistrate may employ coercion on behalf of Chris- 
tianity, and iniuctpunts4m«n/ on A«r«tie« as evil doers."t 
Again, such propositions as the following, one may 
often hear, sophistically or negligently, confounded 

to those ordinances, has been transmitted in anbroken succession 
from hand to hand, erery thing must depend on tkat pmiieulmr 
minister ^ and iUt claim is by no means established from our merely 
establishing the unintemi^d existence of tuck a el««t 0/ wun tu 
CkrUlian minitltrt. you teach me — a roan might say— that my sal- 
vation depends on the possession by you — the ^ariieul^ pastor un* 
der whom I am placed—^f a certain qualification ; and when I ask 
for the proof that you possess it, you prove to me that it is possess* 
•d f cfMraUy , by a certain cla$9 of persons of whom you are one, and 
probably by a large majority of them !"— Of» tht JOngdom of Ckriat, 
Eiaay 11. ^ iO. 
* Bee Essay 1st. on the Kingdom of Christ 
1 8«e Eitays on the Dangers, lio. Notes £. and F 
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together: "Thei^oidw Mtf rdMemt i 
te firat day of the week,* with " fhevtrtm^krrtd lAe 
SMbbath from the eerenth day to ^ iint :*^ •* A Jew, 
Mahometan, or Roman Cathohc, is not the moti eligibU 
ftrsdn to hold office in a Proteetaat-dmetian etmntir^^ 
with <* Such persone oocht not to be iigalhf digMtf^ 
" The ApoetWB atabimtd each and aoch a fom of 
soremment in the ehuehes they founded," with *« Tbey 
deeigned thisfoim to be bindiog on allChrietiaDe as mk 
ordinance for ever," fc.^ 

§ 20. Bef(He we diaiiii» the mbjeet of Fallaciea, it 
. nay not be improper to mention the jost 

and ingenious iemart[, that /iid are niock 
fallacies ; i. c. fallaoes eo palpable as not to be likely 
to deceive any one, but yet bearing just that leaem- 
blance of argument which is adeulated to amuse by the 
contrast ; in the same manner that a parody does, by 
the contrast of its lerity with the senous productioD 
which it imitates. There is indeed somethmg laugh- 
able even in fallacies which are intended for serioas 
conviction, when they are thoroug^y exposed.^ 

There are several diflferent kinds ot joke and raillery, 
which will be found to correspond with the diilereat 
kinds of Fallacy. The pun (to take the simplest and 
most obvious case) is evidently, in moet instances, • 
mock-areument founded on a palpable equivocatioii of 
the middie-term: and others in like manner will bs 
found to correspond to the respective Fallacies, and Is 
be imitations oi serious alignment 

It is probable indeed that all jests, sports, or gUMi 
{iraiSuu) properly so called, will be found on ezaauBft* 
tion, to be imitative of serious transactions ; as of war, 
or commerce.! But to enter fully into this subjesl 
would be unsuitable to the present occasion. 

• Sea thonghu on Uie Ssbteth. 
1 8«e King doB of Christ, Eiwt IT. S *• 

i See WaOU*! Locie. and alto Rhetoric, Part I. Ch. ULi 1, fw tSI 
i See aome excellent leauika on ** laftaCioa,* fai Dr. A. SMlIk^ 
pmiumout fiaaaya. 
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I shall subjoin some general remarks on the legitimate 
province of reasoning, and on its connexion with induc- 
tive philosophy, and with Rhetoric; on which points 
much misapprehension has prevailed, tending to throw 
obscurity over the design and use of the science under 
consideration. 

A treatise on what are called the ** laws of evidence ** 
—-the difierent kinds^ strictly speaking, of ax]^ument8 — 
and the occasions for whicn they are respectively suit- 
ed, &C., which is what some would expect in a logicsl 
work, will be found in the 1st part of the «< Elements 
of Rhetoric" 



BOOK IV. 

DISnaTATJON ON THE FBOTINCE OF REA80NINO. 

Looic being concerned with the theory of reasoning, 
it is evidently necessary, in order to take a correct view 
of this science, that all misapprehensions should be re- ^ 
moved relative to the occasions on which the reason- 
ing-process is employed — the purposes it has in yiew — 
and the limits within which it is confined. 

Simple and obvious as such questions may appear to 
those who haye not thou|^t much on the subject, they 
will appear on farther consideratioa to be inyolved in 
much perplexity and obscurity, from the vague and in- 
accurate lai]qg;uage of many popular writers. To the 
confused and incorrect notions that prevail lespecting 
the reasoning-process may be traced most of the com- 
mon mistakes respecting the science of Logic, and much 
of the unsound and unphilosophical argumentation 
which is so often to be met with in the works of inge- 
nious writers. 

These enors have been incidentally adverted to in the 
forgoing pnrt of this wock; but it iBtt^ \k^ ^««>^t^ 
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before we disnufls tiie sabjeet, to ofibr on lluse pmnts 
0onie fuither remarks, which eoidd not Inre beeo then 
introdaced without too great an intemipdon to the de> 
Telopment of the ayetem. Little or notniag indeed i»* 
mains to be said tbat is not implied in the prineipies 
which han^ been already laid down ; but the lesolti 
and applications of those principles are liable in many 
instances to be orerlooked, if not dbtinetljr pointed out 
These sapplementary obserrations will neitner reonire, 
nor admit of , so systematic an arrangement as has hittiato 
been aim^ at; since they wiU be snch as are sugml- 
ed principally by the obiections and mistakes of moae 
who hare misunderstood, partially or entirely, the na- 
ture of the logical system. 

Let it be observed, however, that as lam not writing 
a review or commentary on any logical works, but an 
introduction to the science, I shall not deem it necessary 
to point out in all cases the agreement or disagreement 
between other writers and myself, in respect of the 
views maintained, or the terms employed, by each. 



Crap. I. — Cf Induction. 



^^^^^. ^ § 1. Mitch has been said by some wntera 
^posing In- of the superiority of the inductive to the 
duettoiito sji- syllogistic method of seeking truth ; as if 



the two stood opposed to eacn other ; and 
of the advantage of substituting the Qiganon of Bacoo 
for that of Aristotle, &c which indicates a total miaeon- 
ception of the nature of both. There is, however, the 
more excuse for the confuMon of thought which pre- 
vails on this subject, because eminent logical wntea 
have treated, or at least have appeared to trrat, of indue* 
tion as a kind of argument distinct from the syUogiMi; 
which if it were, it certainly might be contrasted with 
the syllogism: w ntfaer, the whc^ sjrlkigistie Iheoiy 
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woald fall to the eronnd, since one of the very firxt 
principles it establisnes, is that all reasoning, on what- 
ever subject, is one and the same process, which ma> 
be clearly exhibited in the form of syllogisms. It is 
hardly to be supposed, therefore, tliat this was the 
deliberate meaning of those writers ; though it must be 
admitted that they have countenanced the error in 
question, by their maccurate expressions. 

This inaccursusy seems chiefly to have Two temei 
arisen from a vagueness in the use of the of the wom 
word induction ; which is sometimes em- *"*««**<>"• 
ployed to designate the process of investigation and of 
collecting facts ; sometimes, the deducing oi an inference 
from those facts. The former of these processes {vis. 
that of observation and experiment) is undoubtedly 
distinct from that which takes place in the syllogism ; 
but then it is not a process of argumentation; the 
latter again is an argumentative process ; but then it is, 
like all other aiguments, capable of being syllogistically 
expressed. And hence Induction has come to be 
regarded as a distinct kind of argvment f;om the 
syllogism. This fallacy cannot be more concisely or 
clearly stated, than in the technical form with which we 
.nay now presume our readers to be familiar. 

"Induction is distinct from ffyllogism : 

Induction ia a proceM of reasoning;" therefore 
" There ia a process of reasoning distinct from 
syllogism." 

Here ** induction," which is the middle-term, is use(} 
in di^rent senses in the two premises. 

Induction, so far forth as it is an argument, may, of 
course, be stated syllogistically : but so far forth as it 
is a process qf inquiry with a view to obtain the 
premises of that aigument, it is, of course, out of the 
province of logic: and the latter is the original and 
strict sense of the word. Induction means properly, 
not the inferring of the conclusion, but the brining in^ 
one by one, of mstances, bearing on the point in ques- 

20 
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tio«, tiU a aofficieiU niimber hM been coUactad. Tha 
aoi£igttity» therefore, above alluded to» and which haa 
led to much conf uaion, would be best avoided hj 
saying that we do not* strictly spiking* leasoa bjf 
Proper wnse' induction, .but reason. /root induction: 
of iadttcUon. V ^ /rom.ouf obsenrations on one» or on 
several indiraoalsy (ic, n^ Moff Uaarw) we diaw a 
conclusion respetting the class (rd maOokw) the^ coma 
under: or, in like manner, from several species, to 
the genus which comprehends them: — ^in logical Ian* 
guage, what we have predicate^ of certain Angular- 
terms, we proceed to predicate of a common- term which - 
comprehends them ; *-or proceed in the same manner 
from species to genus. E. O. ** The earth moves 
round the Sun in an elliptical orbit; so does Mercury; 
and Venus; and Mars, &c.: therefore a planet (the 
common-term comprehending these fungulars) moves 
round," &c '* Philip was reckless of human life ; so 
was Alexander; and J. Ceaar; and Augustus^ &c.: 
therefore this is the general character of a conqueror." 
Now it appears as if the most obvious and simplest 
way of filling up such enthymemes as these, expreisaed 
as they are, would be, in ,the third figure ; having (d 
course a particular conclusion : 

inducUve " Earth, Mercury, Venos, drc. mote, dee. 

JUSST VJ ^*' '^^^'^ "^ P*"°**» 5 therefore 
•yUogism. ^^^'"^ planets move, Bcc.** 



But when we argue from Induction we generallr 
to infer more than ajiarticular condu^on;. ai^ accor- 
dingly most logical writers present to us the aig^ument 
in the form of a syllogism in Barbara ; insertidg, of 
course, a di£ferent minor premiss from the foregoing^ 
In the- Ant vir. .* the simple converse of it And ifi 
figure. am allowed to assume, not merely that 
'* Mercury, Venus, and' whatever others I may hava 
named, are planets," but also, that ** All pkmeta ara 
these," — ^that these are the vihoU of the individuals i 
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prehended under the term planet — 1 am, no dou^, au- 
thorized to draw a universal conclusion. But'sui^' 9b 
assumption would, in a very great majority of cases 
where induction is employed, amount to a perfect in- 
palpable falsehood, if understood literally, ductioo. 
For it is but seldom that we find an instance of what 
logicians call a " perfect induction ;" viz. where there 
is a complete enumeration of all the individuals, respect- 
ing which we assert collectively what we had before 
asserted separately ; as " John is in England ; and so 
is. Thomas ; and so is William ; and all the sons of such 
a one are John, Thomas, and William ; therefore all his 
sons are in England." Such cases, 1 say, seldom occur ; 
and still more rarely can such an induction (which 
Bacon characterizes as ** res puerilis "*) — since it does 
not lead the mind from what is better known to what 
is less known — serve any important purpose. 

But in such inductions as {tfecoovnmonly employed, 
the assumption of such a minor-premiss as in the above 
example, would be, as I have said, strictly speaking, a 
false assumption. And accordingly those logicians who 
state an argument from induction in the above form, 
mean, I apprehend, that it is to be understood with a 
certain latitude ; f . e. that, in such propositions as " all 
planets are Mercury, Venus, &c." or " all conquerors 
are Philip, Alexander, and Caesar ,*' they mean, (by a 
kind of logical fiction) to denote that " all conquerors 
are adequately represented by Philip, AJexander, &c.* — 
that these individual persons or cases are a sufficient 
sample, in respect of the matter in question, of the class 
they belong to. 

I think it clearer, therefore, to state sim- Th« m^r- 
ply and precis^y what it is that we do 3l ""^'*"'*' 

* It may very well happen too, that (at in the example above) t 
e«rtain (^roumstance may, in fact, belong^ to each individoa m n 
certain claaa, and vet may have no connexion, except accidentally 
with -the ctett iit^f, aa tuck ; 1. e. with the description of it, and that 
whieli e ink i h tt et H a claif. (See Appen. II. Ex. 1 18.) 
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mean to assert And in doing this, we shall find 
that the expressed premiss of the enthymeme — viz. 
that which contains the statement respecting the 
individuals — is the mitior f and that it ia the major 
that is suppressed, as being in all cases substantially the 
same : viz. that tcIuU belongs to t/ie individual or itidi" 
vidufds we Jiave exami^ud, belongs (certainly, or proba- 
bly, as the case may be) to tfte whole data under wktdi 
thiy come. E. G, From finding on examination of 
several sheep, that they each ruminate, we conclude 
that the same is the case with the whole species of sheep : 
and from finding on examination of the sbeep, ox, deer, 
and other animals deficient in upper cutting-teeth, that 
they each ruminate, we conclude (with more or lesa 
certainty) that quaidnipeds thus deficient are rumi- 
nants : the hearer readily supplying, in sense, the sup- 
pressed major premiss; viz. that " what belongs to the 
individual sheep we have examined, is likely to belong 
to the whole species ;*' &c. 

Whether that which is properly called Induction {viz 
the inouiry respecting the several individuals or species) 
be sumciently ample, t. e. takes in a sufficient number 
of individual, or of specific cases — whether the charac- 
ter of those cases hu^ been correctly ascertained — and 
how far the individucUs we have examined are likely to 
resemble, in this or that circumstance, the rest of the 
class, &C. &c.,are points that require indeed great judg- 
ment and caution ; but this judgment and caution are 
not to be aided by Logic ; because they are, in reality, 
employed in deciding whether or not it is fair and al- 
lowable to lay down your premises ; i. e. whether yon 
are authorized or not, to assert, that " what is true of 
the individuals you have examined, is true of the whole 
claj*.s:*' and that this or that is true of those individu<ils. 
Now, the rules of Logic have nothing to do with the 
truth or falsity uf the premises ; except, of course, when 
they ore the conclusions of former arguments; bat 
merely teach us to decide, not, whether the premiaes 
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unfairly laid cfown, bnt whether fheconclusioDyU/oiM 
fatrlufrom the premises or not. 

It has however been urged that what Neceuitj 
are described as the major-premises in of uaaming ■ 
drawin? inferences from inductions, are ™^*«»-P««aiiM. 
resolvable ultimately into an assertion of the '* Uni- 
formitjT of the laws of Nature,** or some eqvivalent 
proposition ; and that this is, itself, obtained by Induc- 
tion ; whence it is concluded that there must be at least 
one induction — and that, the one on which all others de- 
pend — incapable of bein^ exhibited in a^Uogistic form. 

But it is evident, and is universally admitted, that in 
^ very case where an inference is drawn from Induction 
(unless that name is to be riven to a mere random guess 
without any grounds at all) we must form a judgment 
that the instance or instances adduced are '* 9fifficient 
to authorize the conclusion ;" — that it is " cdlowahle " 
to take these instances as a sample warranting an in- 
ference respecting the whole claiss. Now the expres- 
sion of this judgment in words, is the aery major -j^e- 
miss alluded to. To acknowledge this, therefore, is to 
acknowledge that all reasoning from Induction without 
exception does admit of being exhibited in a syllogistic 
form ; and consequently that to speak of one induction 
that does not admit of it, is a contradiction. 

Whether the belief in the constancy of nature's laws 
— a belief of which no one can divest himself — be in- 
tuitive and a part of the constitution of the human mind, 
as some eminent metaphysicians hold, or acquired, and 
in what way acquired, is a question foreign to our pre- 
sent purpose. For thai, it is sufficient to have pointed 
out that the necessity of assuming a universal major- 
j>remiss, expressed or understood, in order to draw any 
legitimate inference from induction, is virtually acknow- 
ledged even by those who endeavour to dispute it 

§ 2. Whether then the premiss mayfairly Asromption 
be assumed, or not, is a point which cannot of premiMc io 
be decided without a competent knowledge iAdttction. 
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ol the natUTB qftkt mtbjed^ E. O. in mdit bm ndi w 
of natural philosophy, in which the drtiunstnncea ihaC 
in any case a&ct tiie lesaluare usually far more denrij 
ascertained than in human afiaira, a mngie nuUmee u 
usually accounted a sufficient induction ; e. ^. havii^ 
once ascertained that an individual magnet wiH attract 
iron, we are aiithcmzed lo conclude tmd this pr ojic rty 
Is uniTereal. In Meteorology, howerer, and some other 
blanches of natuial philosophy, in which less adrance- 
ment has been made, a much more copious induction 
\7ould be required. And in reaped A the afiairs of 
human life, an inference from a single instance would 
hardly ever be deemed allowable. 

But it is worth remarking, that in all cases alike, of 
reasoning from Induction, the greater or less degree oi 
confidence we feel is always proportioned to the belief 
of our having more or less completely ascertained alt 
the circum$tances that bear upon the question. A U men 
practically acknowledge this to bold good in all cases 
alike, physical or iporal, by invariably attributing any 
failure in their anticipations in any case, to some igno- 
rance or miscalculation respecting some circumstances 
connected with the case. (See Append. I. Art ** Im- 
possible.") 

In some subjects, however, there wiU usually be mora 
\>i these circumstances difficult lo be accurately ascer- 
tained, than in others; and the degree of certainty be- 
longing to the major premiss, wiU vary accordingly. 
But universally, the degree of evidence for any pioposi- 
lion we set out with as a premiss (whether the express- 
ed or the suppressed one) is not to be learned from mere 
fx>gic, nor indeed from any one di$timct science ; but is 
the province of whatever science furnishes the subject 
•iiatter of your argument. None but a politician can 
judge rightly of the degree of evidence of a proposition 
•n politics ; a naturalist, in natural history, ttc 

'■vetUtttion. ^' ^' ^^^ examination oi many homed 
.■Tvnisra animal5»as sheep, cows, &c, a natamliil 
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finds that ihey have cloren feet ; now hia Ml as a 
.naturalist is to be shown in jndgine whether these 
animals are hkely to resemble in the form of their feet 
all other horned animals ; and it is the exercise of this 
judgment, together with the examination of individuals, 
that constitutes what is usually meant by the inductive 
process ; which is that by which we gain, what are 
proi>erly, new truths ; and which is not connected with 
Logic ; being not what is strictly called reasonings but 
investigation. But when this major premiss is nanted 
him, and is combined with the minor, viz. that tne ani- 
mals he has examined have cloven feet, then he draws 
the conclusion logically ; viz, that " the feet of all hom- 
ed animals are cloven."* Aii^n,if from several times 
meeting with ill-luck on a Friday, any one concluded 
that Fnda)r, universally, is an unlucky day, one would 
object to his induction ; and yet it would not be, a^ an 
argument^ illogical; since the conclusion /o2/oii^s fairly, 
if yoM grant his implied premiss ; viz. that the events 
which nappened on those particular Fridays are such 
as must happen, or are especially likely to happen, on 
all Fridays ; but we should object to his laying down 
this premiss ; and therefore should justly say that his 
induction is faulty, though his argument is correct 

And here it may be remarked, that the The more 
ordinary rule for fair argument, viz. that do^^tf"* P««- 
in an enthymeme the suppressed premiss ed"in"^duc^ 
should be always the one of whose truth tion. 
hast doubt can exist, is not observed in induction : for 
the premiss which is usually the more doubtful of the 
two, is, in this case, the major ; it being in many cases 
not quite certain that the individuals, respecting which 
some point has been ascertained, are to be fairly regard- 
ed as a sample of the whole class : and yet the major 
premiss is seldom expreftsed ; for the reason just given, 

* I have selected an in!(tance in which induction if the only 
ground we hare to re«t oi* ; no reason, that I know of, having ever 
Doen assigned that could have led us to coi\|ecture this carious fact 
•frisfi. 
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that it if easily uadentood ; u beiqg (iRiiCafii 
Jw) the 9ame m eveijr induction. 

What has been said of induction wilt equally npjfif 
to example ; which differs from it only in baring a m* 
gidar, inst^ of a ffeQeral,ccmclnsion; and ibSt, firom 
a single case. £, G. in one of the instances above* if 
the conclusion had been drawn, not respecting conquer- 
ors in general, but respecting this or thai conqueror* that 
be was not likely to be camul of human life, muk at 
the cases adducea to prove this would have been caDed 
an example. (See EtemenU if Rhitoric, PM I. cL iL 
§6.] 

Some have maintained that in employing an example 
we proceed at once from one individual case to another, 
without the intervention of any universal premiss. But 
whether we are fairly authorized or not to draw an in- 
ference from any example, must depend on what is call- 
ed the PiRiLLKLisM of the two cases ; i. e. their being 
likely to agree in respect of the point in question : ana 
the assertion, in wQras,of this parallelism, is auntver- 
cof proposition. He who has in his mind this proposi- 
tion, has virtually asserted such a maior-premiss as I 
have been speaking of : and he who has it not, if he 
should be right in the inference itself that he draws, is« 
conlessedly, right only by chance. 



Chip. Il.—On the Discovery <f TnUk. 

$ 1. Wu£THEa it is by a process of reasoning that 
new truths are brought to ligfrt, is a question which 
ieems to be decided in the negative by what has been 
already said ; though many eminent writers seem to 
have taken for granted the affirmative. It is, perhaps* 
in « great measure, a dispute concerning the use of 
words; but it is not, for that reason, either uninterest- 
ing or unimportant ; since an inaccurate use of language 
may often, m matters of science, lead to confuaKMi of 
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thought, and to erroneous conclusionB. And, in the 
present instance, much of the undeserved contempt 
which has been bestowed on the logical system may 
be traced to this source. For when any one has laid 
down, that ** Reasoning is important in the discovery 
of Truth," and that " Logic is of no service in the dis- 
covery of Truth," (each of which propositions is true 
in a certain sense of the terms employed, but not in the 
same sense) he is naturally led to conclude, that there 
are processes of reasoning to which the syllogistic the- 
ory does not apply ; and, of course, to misconceive al- 
together the nature of the science. 

In maintaining the negative side of the Diffe,^t ucm 
above question, three things are to be pre- of the words 
mised : first, that it is not contended that ^*'^?^*JJ " 
discoveries of any kind of truth beyond ai applied to 
what actually falls under the senses, can truths, 
be made (or at least are usually made) without reason- 
ing ; only, that reasoning is not the whole of the pro- 
cess, nor the whole of that which is important therein ; 
secondly, that reasoning shall be taken in the sense, not 
of every exercise of the reason, but of arKumerUation^ 
in which we have all along used it, and in which it 
has been defined by all the logical writers, viz. ** from 
certain granted propositions to infer another proposition 
as the consequence of them :*' thirdly, that by a " new 
truth," be understood, something neither expressly nor 
virtually asserted before — not implied [involvea] in 
anything already known. 

To prove, then, this point demonstratively, becomes, 
on these data, perfectly easy ; for since all reasoning 
(in the sense above denned) may be resolved into syllo- 
gisms ; and since even the objectors to Logic make it a 
subject of complaint, that in a syllogism the premises 
do virtually assert the conclusion, it fDliows at once 
that no new truth (as above defined) can be elicited by 
•ay process of reasoning. 

ft IS oji this ground, indeed, that the justly celebrated 
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ftothor of the PhUompky tf Shetork, and many odiai, 
have objected to the sylfogism altogether, as neceasarilj 
iiiTolvine a petitio principn; an objection which, of 
course, he would not have been aispoacd to biim; 
forward, had he perceived that, whetiier well or m- 
founded, it lies against all arguments whatever. Ibd 
he been aware that a syllogism is no distinct kind of 
atgument otherwise than in fonn, but is, in fact, anif 
argument whatever,* stated regulisLrly and at full length, 
he would have obtained a more correct view of the 
object of all reasoning ; which is merely to expand and 
unfold the assertions wrapt up; as it were, ana implied 
in those with which we set out, and to bring a person 
to perceive and acknowledge the full force of mat which 
he nas admitted ; — to contemplate it in various points of 
view ; — to admit in one shape what he has already 
admitted in another — and to give up and disallow 
whatever is inconsistent with it 

Dereiopment ^ Nor is it alwajTi a Very easv task to 
of the metn- bnng before the nund the several bearings 
ingofaterm. — the various applications— of even any 
one proposition. A common term comprehends an 
indefinite — sometimes a very great — number of indi- 
viduals, and often of classes; and these, often, in some 
respects, widely difiering from each other: and no one 
can be, on each occasion of his employing- such a term, 
attending to and fixing his mind on each of the indi 
viduals, or even of the species, so comprehended. It is 
to be remembered, too, that both divibion and generali- 
zation are in a great degree arbitrary ; t. e. that we may 
both divide the same genus on several different princi- 
ples, and may refer the same individuals or species to 
several different classes, according to the nature of the 
discourse and drift of the argument; each of which 
classes will furnish a distinct middle-term for an argu- 
ment, according to the question. E. G. \i we wished 

* Which Dugald Stewart admiti, though he adopia CamphiU^ 
oltfection. 
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to prore that ** a faorse feels," (to adopt an ill-chosen 
example from the above writer,) we might refer it to 
the genus *' animal ;" to prove that ** it has only a single 
stomach,** to the genus of " non-ruminants ;*' to prove 
that it is ** likely to degenerate in a very cold climate," 
we should class it with ** original productions of a hot 
dimate," &c &c Now, each of these, and numberless 
others to which the same thing might be referred, are 
implied by the very term, ** horse ;" yet it cannot be 
expected that they can all be at once present to the 
mind whenever that term is uttered. Much less, when, 
instead of such a term as that, we are employing terms 
of a very abstract and, perhaps, complex signification,* 
as " government, justice," &c. 

When then we say " every Y is Z, and X is Y,** 
there may be an indefinite, and perhaps a great number 
of other terms of which ** Z " might be affirmed ; but 
we fix our minds on one, viz. " Y ;** of which again an 
indefinite number of other predicates besides ** Z " 
might be affirmed ; and then again out of an indefinite 
number of things of which ** Y '* might be affirmed, we 
fix on «* X;'* thus hrinffinff before the mind — where it 
is needful to express both premises — what must in 
every case be assumed — whether stated in words, or 
understood — in order to draw the conclusion. And 
usually this process has to be repeated for the proof of 
one or both of the premises : and perhaps again, for the 
premises by which they are proved : &c. 

But one cause which has led the above-mentioned 
writers into their errot, is, their selecting examples 
(such as, it must be owned, are abundant in logical 
treatises) in which the conclusion is merely a portion 
of what one of the premises by itself has already im- 
plied in the very signification of the term that is taken 
as its subject, so plainly as to be present to the mind 
of every one who utters it : as, in the above example, 

• On this point there are i ome valnable remarki in the PkUotoakt 
pf Rhetoric itself, Book IV. Chap. rii. '^ 
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zwii eonte- *« ^^T *«™ " ^<*^ " implies [« eoa 

Kraee of se- notes"] '* animal " to every one who ut> 
eMim^iJt"""*^ ters those words and understands their 
exampes. meaning.* And hence it is that some 
writers not destitute of intelligence have been kd tc 
imagine that in reasoning we dnw a conclusion from a 
sinjfie premiss. 

Sut suppose, instead of such an example as Camp- 
bell, &c hx on, we take that of the inference drawn by 
some naturalist respecting a fossil-animal, which he 
concludes to be a " ruminant " from its having horns 
on die skull. The labourers perhaps who dug up the 
remains, may be ignorant that " all horned antmais are 
ruminant ;'* and a naturalist again who is not on the 

rt, and has heard but an imperfect account of the 
Leton, may be ignorant that ** this animal was hom- 
ed." Now neither of these parties could arrive at the 
conclusion that " it was a ruminant" But when the 
two premises are combined^ they do, jointly imply and 
virtually assert the conclusion; though, separately, 
neither of them does so. 

SyHoginiire- And hence a syllogism has been re- 
presented as a presented (even by tliose who ackBow* 
•nare. ledge that all sound reasoning may be ex- 

hibited in that form) as a contrivance for ensnaring men 
in a trap from which they cannot afterwards escape. 
But a man can escape admitting the truth of a conclu- 
sion : he may perceive its falsity ; and may thus be 
taught the falsity of one of the premises. But in a 
case where neither of these alternatives is necessary — 
where, after admitting the whole of what is assumed to 
be certain or probable, you are left free to admit or deny 
what is inferred, and nave no more knowledge of its 
certainty or of its probability than you had before — 
this, every one would perceive to be no real, but only 
an apparefU argument 

But, as I have said, the flat truisms commonly girea 
• 8m Book U. Cbap. ▼. ^ 1 
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as examples by lo^cal writers, Itare led those who have 
not carefully analysed the reasonings-process generally, 
into the notion that a syllogism is necessarily of that 
trifling character. He who has asserted that the two 
items of a certain account arc 3 and 2, has virtually 
asserted that the sum-total i^5 : and of this few would 
need even to be reminded : but it is equally certain that 
he who has stated the items when they amount to some 
hundreds, has virtually asserted that the sum-total is 
so and so ; and yet the readiest accountant requires, in 
this case, some time to bring these items tc^ether before 
his mind. 

A subject concerning which something is to be 
proved, is referred, as has been above remarked, to this 
or to that class, according to what it is that is to be 
proved. 

The Categories* or Predicaments, which ctieKoriw. 
Aristotle anid other logical writers have ^^ 
treated of, being certain general-heads or 9umma g^ntra, 
to one or more of which every term may be referred, 
serve the purpose of marking out certain tracks, as it 
were, which are to be pursued in searching for middle 
terms, in each argument respectively ; it heme essential 
that we should generalize on a right principle, with a 
view to the question before us; or, in other words, that 
we should abstract that portion of any object presented 
to the mind, which is important to the argument in 
hand. There are expressiciis in common use which 
have a reference to this caution *. such as, ** this is a 
question, not as to the nature of the object, but the 

* The Categories enumerated bj Aristotle, are oie/a, Hoovt volw, 
wpicTit iroS, :ror(, Ktle&ah ^X^tv, iroicvi wicxtiv S which are osually 
rraderpd, a* adeqnateljr aa, p<!rfaa|M, thry can be in oar language, 
anbttance, qiianUtv, quality, relation, place, time, situation, posses* 
aion, action, suffering. The catalogue (which certainly is but a 
Tery crude one) has been by tome writers enlarged, w. it is evident 
may easily be dono liy subdividing some of the heads ; and by 
otbiers curtailed, as it is no leas evident that all may ultimately 99 
feCMTed to the two heads of su^sfancs, and attribute, or (in the loi 
g««ga of aome logicians) aecidnU. 
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magnitvde of it:" '' this is a question of trnw, or ol 
fiacBt* ifc, t. e. '' the subject must be referred to thisoc 
to that category." 

With respect to the meauing of the terms in question, 
" discovery,** and *' new truth ;'* it matters not whether 
we confine ourselves to the narrowest sense, or admit 
the widest, provided we do but distinguuk. There cer- 

Two kiQds of tainly an two kinds of " new truth ** and 

discoreiy. of ** discovery," if we take those words in 
the widest sense in which they are ever used. First, 
such truths as were, before they were discovered, /i&ao- 
lutely unknown, being not impUed by anything we pre- 
viously knew, thott^ we might perhaps suspect them 
as probable. Such are all matters of fact strictly so 
called, when first made known to one who had not any 
such previous knowledge, as would enable him to as- 
certain them d priori; t. e. by reasoning; as if we in- 
form a man that we have a colony in New> South- 
Wales ; or that the earth is at such a distance from the 
sun ; or that platina is heavier than gold. The com- 
munication of this kind of knowledge is most usually, 

. - ^. and most strictly, called tn/brmarion. We 
gain it from observation, and from testimo* 
ny. No mere internal workings of our own minds 
(except when the mind itself is the very object to be 
observed,) or mere discussions in words, will make a 
fact known lo us ; though there is great room for saga- 
city in jtulging what testimony to admit, and in the 
formii^ of conjectures that may lead to profitaNe obser^ 
vation, and to experiments with a view to it 

The other class of discoveries is of a 

at roc ion. ^^^ different nature. That which may be 
elicited by reasoning, and consequently is implied in 
that which we already know, we assent to on that 
ground, and not from observation or testimony. To 
take a geometrical truth upon trust, or to attempt to 
ascertain it by observation, would betray a total igno- 
rance of the nature of the science In the longest de- 
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moDstration, the mathematical teacher seems only to 
lead us to make use of our own stores, and point out to 
us how much we had already admitted ; and, in the 
case of many ethical propositions, wo assent at first 
hearing, though perhaps we had never heard or thought 
of the proposition before. So also do we readily assent 
to the testimony of a respectable man who tells us that 
our troops have gained a victory; but how difleient is 
the nature of the assent in the two cases. In the latter 
we are disposed to thank the man- for his information, 
as being such as no wisdom or learning would have 
enabled us to ascertain ; in the former, we usually ex- 
claim *< very true /*' " that is a valuable and just remark ; 
that never struck me before!" implying at once our 
practical ignorance of it, and also our consciousness that 
we possess, in what we already know, the means to 
ascertain the truth of it ; that we have a right, in short, 
to bear our testimony to its truth. 

To all practical purposes, indeed, a truth of this de- 
scription may be as completely unknown to a man as 
the other ; but as soon as it is set before him, and the 
argument by which it is connected with his previous 
notions is made clear to him, he recognizes it as some- 
thing conformable to, and contained in, his former 
belief. 

It is not improbable thatPlato*s doctrine „, ^ , ^. 
of remmiscence arose from a hasty exten- 
sion of what he had observed in this class, to all ac- 
quisition of knowledge whatever. His theory of ideas 
served to confound together ma/ferf of fact respecting 
the nature of things, (which may be perfectly hew to 
us) with propositions relating to our oton notions, and 
modes of thought ; (or to speak, perhaps, more correct- 
ly, our own arbitrary signs) which propositions must 
he contained and implied in those very complex notions 
themselves; and whose truth is a conformity, not to the 
nature of things, but to our own hypothesis. Such are 
■11 propositions in pure ir.athejnatics, and many ii 
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ethics, VT>. those whieh inrolre no aaeertion as to real 
omtters of fact. It has been rightly remarked/ that 
mathematical propoflitionsare not properly true or Ial5e, 
in the same sense as any proposition respecting real fact 
is so called And hence, the truth (such as it is) if 
such propositions is necessary and eternal ; since it 
amounts caly to a conformity with the himothesis we set 
out with. The proposition, that " the belief in a future 
state, combined with a complete devotion to the present 
life, is not consistentrwith the character of prudence,** 
would be not at all the less true if a future state were 
a chimera, and prudence a quality which was nowhere 
met with ; nor would the truth of the mathematician's 
conclusion be shaken, that '* circles are to each other 
as the squares of their diameters," should it be found 
that there lever had been a circle, or a square, confor- 
aable to the uennition, in rerum natune. 

And accordingly an able man, maj^, by patient reason- 
ing, attain any amount of mathematical truths ; because 
these are all implied in the definitions. But no deme 
of labour and ability, would eive him the knowledge, 
by " retuoning " alone ^ of wnat has taken place in 
some foreign country ; nor would enable him to know, 
if he had never seen, or heard of, the experiments, 
what would become of a spoonful of salt, or a spoonful 
of chalk, if put into water, or what would he the appear- 
ance of a ray of light when passed through a pnsm. 

Facu. not Hencc the futility of the attempt of 
demonitrabie. Clarke, and others, to demonstrate (in the 
mathematical sense) the existence of a deity. This can 
only be (apparently) done by covertly assuming in the 
premises the very point to be proved No matter of fad 
can be mathematically demonstrated ; though it may be 
proved in such a manner as to leave no doubt on the 
mind. E. G. I have no more doubt that I met such 
and such a man, in this or that place, yesterday, than 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 

* DugtJd 8tewirt*fe fliilofcpby, Vol II. 
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ingles: but the kind p( certainty I have of these two 
truths is widely different ; to say, that I did not meet 
the man, would be false indeed, but it would not be 
anything inconaivabU, $eif -contradictory, and absurd; 
but it would be so, to deny the equality of the angles 
of a triangle to two right angles. 

It is of the utmost importance to dis*in- infonnation 

f;uishthesetwokindsof discovery of truth. "^ ,u*Ji"*L 
n relation to the former, as I have said, **** * '^ 
the Word " information " is most strictly applied ; the 
communication of the latter is more properly called 
'* instruction" I speak of the usual practice ; for it 
would be' going too far to pretend that wciters are 
aniform and consistent in the use of these, or of any 
dthcr term. We say that the historian fives us infor- 
nation respecting past times ; the txaveller, respecting 
foreign countries : on the other hand, the mathematician 
gives instruction in the- principles of his science; the 
moralist instructs us in our duties, &c However, let 
the words be used as they may, the things are evidently 
different, and ought to be distinguished. It is a question 
comparatively unimportant, whether the term ** disco- 
very " shall or shall not be extended to the eliciting of 
those truths, which, bein^ implied in our previous 
knowledge, may be established by mere strict reasoning. 
Similar verbal questions, indeed, might be raised re- 
specting many other cases : e. g. one has forgotten (t. e. 
cannot recoiled) the name of some person or place ; per- 
haps we even try to think of it, but in vain ; at last 
some one reminds us, and we instantly recognize it as 
the one we wanted to recollect : it may be asked, was 
this in our mind, or not ? The knswer is, that in one 
sense it was, and in another sense, it was not Or, 
vgain, suppose there is a vein of metal on a man*s es- 
tate, which he does not know of ; is it part of his pos* 
sessions or not ? and w4ien be IBnds it out and works 
it, does he t^en acquire a new possession or not ? Cer- 
tunly not, in the same sense as if he has a fresh estate 

21 
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bequeathed to him, which be had iamaiyno right to; 
but to all practical purposes it if a new poeaeaaion. 
Thiit case, indeed, may serve as an illustiation of the 
one we have been considering ; and in all these ripfi. 
if the real distinction be understood, the verbal question 
will not be of much consequence. 

To use one more illustration. Reasoning baa been 
aptly compared to the piling together blocks of stone ; 
on each of which, as on a pedestal, a man can raise 
himself a small, and but a small height above the pbuM ; 
but which, when skilfully built up, will form a flight 
of steps, which will raise him to a great elevation 
Now (to pursue this analogy) when the materials are 
all ready to the builder's hand, the blocks ready dug 
and brought, his work resembles one of the two kinds 
of discovery just mentioned, viz. that to which we have 
assigned the name of instruction : but if his matexiali 
are to be entirely, or in part, provided by himself — ii 
he himself is forced to dig fresh blocks from the quany 
^this corresponds to the other kind of discovery.* 

§ 2. I have hitherto spoken of the em- 

^^V^JeJ!*" ployment of argument in the establishment 

of those hypothetical truths (as they may 

* " The fundamental differencef between these two p«at bmncb. 
ei of human knowli^ee, as well as their coMequencet, camiotMr. 
hap« be mora itrikingly illuitrated than in the following tamiliar 
exposition bv a celebrated writer. * A clever man,* says Sir J. 
Hurschel, ' shut up alone and allowed all unlimited time, might 
reason ont for himself all the truths of mathematics, b^ proceedSig 
from thoKe simple notions of space and number of which he cannot 
divest himself without ceasing to think ; but he wonld never tcU 
by any cflbrt of reasoning what would becomeof a lump of annr. 
If immersed in water, or what impression wonld be prodocea cu 
his eye by mixing the colours yellow and blue,* results which enn 
be learnt only from experience. 

" Thna then the extremes of hnman knowled|ra SMiy b« poiii 
•red as founded on the one hand purely upon reaaon. and on llw 
other purely nptta sense Now, a very large portion of our kmiw- 
ledge. and what in fact may be e«nisld«red as the mnat impnrtant 
part of it, lies between Ihetc two nitremen. and results fnmi a un- 
ton or mixture of them, that Is to say. consists of the applicatloa of 
rational principles to the phenomena presented by the (Jblecta of 
nature.** -Prwurs BridgtmmUr TVmiKm. p. 3. 
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be called) which relate only to our own abstract notions. 
It is not, however, meant to be insinuated that there is 
no room for reasoning in the establishment of a matter 
of fact : but the other class of truths havn first been 
treated of, because, in discussing subjects of that kind, 
the process of reasoning is alijt^ys the principal, and 
often the only thing to be attended to, if we are but 
certain and clear as to the meaning of the terms ; where- 
as, when assertions respecting real existence are intro- 
duced, we have the additional and more important busi- 
ness of ascertaining and keeping in mind the degrfe of 
evidence for those facts; since, otherwise, our conclu- 
sions could not be relied on, however accurate our rea- 
soning. But, undoubtedly, we may by reasoning ar- 
rive at knowledge concerning matters of fact, tf we 
have /acf 5 to set out VfHk as data ; only that it will very 
often happen that, " from certain facts," as Campbell 
remarks, **we draw only probable conclusions;^ 
because the other premiss introduced (which he 
overlooked) is only probable. And the maxim of 
mechanics holds good in aiguments; that " no- 
thing is stronger than its toeakest part" He ob- 
served that in such an instance, for example, as the 
one lately given, we infer from the certainty that 
such and such tyrannies have been short-lived, the 
probability that others will be so ; and he did not con- 
sider that there is an understood premiss which is 
essential to the argument ; (vis. that *• all tyrannies 
will resemble those we have already observed") whidi 
being only of a probable character, must attach the same 
degree of uncertainty to the conclusion. And the doubt- 
fulness is multipliea, if both premises are uncertain. For 
since it is only on the supposition of both premises being 
true, that we can calculate on the truth of the conclusion, 
we must state in fractional numbers the chances of each 
premiss being true, and then multiply these to{|^ether, in 
lodge of the degree of evidence of the conclusion.* 

•8m Book III. §14 
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An in d ivi du al htt is not unl iwnieu il y dieited hf 
■kilfnlly combining, and reasoning mnn, those aheaily 
known; of which many carious cases* oeonr in tlw 
detection of criminals iy officeis of jn8tiee» and by 
barristers, who acquire by piaetice such dexterity in 
that particular department, as to draw sometimes the 
right -conclusion from data, which might be in tiie 
possession of others, without being applied to the some 
^^^. use. Butinalleasesoi theinleniiigofa 
Q^S2Si£bed hj g^ntral law from induGtion» that ooaeho 
iMMninsfkom aion (as has been fonneily remarked) is 
'^''<^'^ fO^tmata^y established by reasoning. E.G. 
Bakewell, the oelebnUed cattle-dealer, obeerred, in a 
great number of indiridua] beasts, a tendency to fatten 
readily ; and in a great number of others, tlie absence 
of this constitution : in every individual of the former 
desdiption, he observed a certain peculiar make, though 
they difiered widely in size, colour, &c. * Those of m 
latter description difiered no less in various points, but 
agreed in being of a difierent make from tne others: 
these facts were his data; from which, combining them 
wiUi the general ftoinciple, that nature is steady and 
uniform in her proceedings, he lofieaily drew tlfe 
conclusion that beasts of the specified make haine 
universally a peculiar tendency to latteniDg. Bat then 
his principal merit consisted m moibtng Uie obserrtt- 
tions, ana in so combining them as to abstratt Irom 
each of a multitude of cases, difiering widely in many 
respects, the circumstance in which they all agreed; 
and also in conjecturing skilfully how far those circaiK* 
stances were likely to be iound in the whole rIsM. 
The making of such observations, and' still more th« 
combination, abstraction, and judgment emplo]red,* are 
what men commonly mean (as was above observed) 
when they speak of indudion ; and these operationB 
are certainly distinct from reasoning j The sme 

* Sm Pom. EcoA. Leet IX a. 
f SM^ookl M AiNt- 
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obsenrations will apply to nombaleflB other caaes ; as, 
for instance, to the discovery of the law of **vis 
inertixt** and the other principles of Natural Philosophy. 

It may be remarked here, that even the most exten- 
sive obflervations of facts will often be worse than 
useless to those who are deficient in the power of 
discriminatine and selecting. Their knowledge, whether 
much or little, is like food to a body whose dieesiive 
system-is so much impaired as to he incapable oi sepai- 
rating the nutritious portions. To attempt to remedy 
the defect of minds thus constituted " by unparting to 
them additional knowledge — to confer the advantage 
of wider experience on those who have not the power 
of profiting by experience — ^is to attempt enlarging 
the prospect oi a short-sighted man by bringing him 
to the top of a hill."* 

But to what class, it may be asked, should be referred 
the discoveries we have been speaking of ? All would 
agree in calling them, when first ascertained, "new 
truths," in the strictest sense of the word ; which would 
seem to imply their belonging to the cla^ which may 
be called b)r way of distinction, ** physical discoveries.-** 
and yet their being ultimately established by reasoning, 
would seem, according to the foregoins^ rule, to refer 
them to the other class, viz. what may be Logical dai. 
called " logical discoveries ;" since what- coveriet 
ever is established by reasoning must have been con- 
tained and virtually asserted in the premises. In 
answer to this, I would say, that they certainly do 
belong to the latter class, relatively to a person who is 
. in possession of the data : but to him who is not, they 
are new truths of the other class. For it is to be 
remembered, that the words "discovery" and "new 
truths** are necessarily relative. There may be a 
proposition which is to one person completely known : 
to another {viz. one to whom it has never occurred^ 
though he is in possession of all the data from which 
* Poiit Econ. Lect IX. p. 336 
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It iniybe ptvve^ npilfbe (wImii Im eennt to peraeifv 
it by a process of tnttruetum) what wp hare callHl a 
itmoal di»tovery: to a thiid (m. one who is igaot a at 
of these data) it will be absohitelj imibiovfi, ud will 
have been, when made known to him, a perfiBedy aad - 
properiy new truth — a pieee of informatioii — a pfcy wcaf 
diatovery, as we hare called it* T6 the philosc^her, 
therefore, who arrives at the diseorery vy re aa oniag 
from his obsenratioBs^ and from ealablMhed mineiplaf 
combined wiA them, the diseorenr is of tfie fomor 
class ; to the multitude, prohahly ot the latter; aa iktf 
will have been most Hkely not possessed of all his data. 
chmnoter of § '* ItfoUowsirom what has been said, 
scientiflc that in pare mathematics, and in such 
trathfl. ethical propositions as we were lately 
s|ieaking of, we do not allow the pomibility of any bat 
a loeical discorery : i e. no proposition of that class 
can be true, which was not implied in the definitions 
and axioms we set oat with, which are the first princi- 
ples. For since the propositions do not profess to state 
any fact, the only truth the^ can possess, coftmts in eon- 
formity to the original principles. To one, therefore, 
whoibnotos these principles, such propositions are truths 
already implied ; since they may be developed to him 
by reasoning, if he is not defective in the discursive 
mculty; and again, to one who' does not understend' 
those principles ^t* e. is not master of the definitions) 
such propositions are, so far unmeaning. On the other 
hand, propositions relating to matters of fact may &t^ 
indeed, implied in what he already knew ; (as he wIm 

* It mar be worth white io this place to deflne what it propeil| 
to be called knowUdM : It implies three things ; 1st, finn isii'^ 
9dl7, of what is imt, 8dly, on suAcieot gnundM. If anj one, «. g 
is in doukt respeeUng one of Euclid's demonstrations, he cannot bv 
said to ibiMs the proposition prored by M ; if, again, he is fmlly 
convinced of anything that is not tnu, he is mistaken in supiioiing 
himself to know it ; TasUv, if two persons are each fulhf eefU|dM[ 
•ne that the moon is inhabited, and the other that it is not, (tfcougi 
one of these opinions must be (mc* neither of them could properu 
bo said to knew the tmth, tiiice be cannot iMTeauficiaat pnper of Jt 
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knowB the climate ai the Alp^tte Andes, &c &c has 
virtually admitted the |;eneral faek, that " the tops of 
mountains are comparatiyely cold") but as these pos- 
sess an absolute and physical truth, they may also be 
absolutely ** new," their truth not being imptted in the 
mere terms cf the propositions. The truth or falsity of 
any proposition concerning a triangle, is implied by the 
meaning of that and of the other geometrical terms ; 
whereas, though one may understand (in the ordinary 
sense of that word) the full meaning of the terms 
*' planet,** and ** inhabited," and of all the other terms 
in the language, he cannot thence derive any certainty 
that the pkinets are, or are not, inhabited. 

As I have elsewhere observed, ** Every branch of 
study, which can at all claim the character of a science 
(in the widest acceptation,) requires two things: 1. A 
correct ascertainment of the data fiom which we are to 
reason ; and, 2. Correctness in the process of deducing 
concivLsioHS from them. But these two processes* 
though both are in every case indispensable, are, in 
different cases, extremely difierent in dieir relative diffi- 
culty and amount; — in the space, if I may so speak, 
which they occupy in each branch of study. In pure 
mathematics, for mstance, we »et out from arbitrary de- 
finitions, and postulates, readily comprehended, which 
are the principles from which, by the help of axioms 
hsirdly needing even to be stated, our reasonings pro- 
ceed. No facts whatever require to be ascertained ; no 
{>rocess of induction to be carried on ; the reasoning- 
process is nearly every thing. In geology, (to take an 
instance of an opposite kind) the most extensive infor- 
tnation is requisite; and though sound reasoning is 
called for in making use of the knowledge acquired, it 
is well known what erroneous systems have been de- 
vised, by powerful reasoners, who have satisfied them- 
selves too soon with observations not sufficiently accu- 
jate and extensive. 

** Various branches ol natural -philosophy occupy, in 
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jiii iiw|iiii I. iiHiiiKli wMliiiiliiluiilii iiiT Tliatwopro- 
onses which ( haTeenoMTOiued to deseiibe* luder tha 
titles of ' physical inTestigatiom* and < logical invendga* 
tion/ will, in diflereDt oses, difler Toy much ia tlMii 
Klati ve importance.and difficolty . The science of .opticsi 
for instance, furnishes an e>cample of one appraadliiiig 
rery near to pure mathematics ; since, though theknm- 
dation of it consists in facts asceitained hy experioMnt. 
these are fewer and more easily ascertained than those 
pertaining to other branches of natural-philosophy. A 
verv smiQl number of principles, comi>reheaBible ereo • 
without being verified by the senses, being aswuraed, the 
deductions from them are so extensive, that, as is weD 
known, a blind mathematician, who had no remembrance 
of seeing, gave an approved course of lectures on the 
subject In the application, however, of this science to 
the explanation of many of the curious natural pheno- 
mena that occur, a most extensive and exact knowledgt 
of facts is called for. 

" In Ihe case of political-econcimy, that the fads on 
which the science is founded are few, and simple, and 
within the range of every one*s observation, would, I 
think, never have been doubted, but for the error of con- 
founding together the theoretical and the precticnl 
branches of it ; — the science of what is properly called- 
political-economy — and the practical employment of it 
The Iheorv supplies principles,- which we may afkw- 
wards apply practically to an indefinite number of vaii* 
ous cases ; and in order to make this application mnt* 
rectly, of course an accurate knowledge cl the circom* 
stances of each case is indispensable. But it should be 
remembered that the same may be said even with ra- 
spect to Geometry. As soon as we come to the practi- 
cal branch of it, and apply it in actual measur^nents, • 
minute attention to facts is requisite for an accun^ 
result And in each practical question in political 
economy that may arise, we must be prepared to asoer- 
.tain, and allow for, various disturbing causes^ which 
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may more or less modify the icsalts obtained from our 
general principles; just as, in Meclianics, when we 
come to practice; we must take into account the thick- 
ness, and weight, and the degrees of flexibility, of ropes 
and leTers. 

<* The fatia then which it may be necessary to ascer- 
tain for the practical decision of any tingle case that 
may arise, are, of course, in* 'political-economy (as in 
respect of the application of the principles of any 
science,) indefinite in number, and sometimes difficult to 
collect ; the facts on which the eeneral principles of the 
science are founded, come within the range of every 
one's experience."* 

§ 4. When it is asked, then, whether Ambiguity of 
such great discoveries, as have been made the word re»* 
in natural philosophy, were accomplished, *®ni*>»- 
or can be accomplished, by reasoning ? the inquirer 
should be reminded* Uiat the question is ambiguous. 
It may be answered in the affirmative, if by <* reasoning" 
is meant to be included the assumption of premises. To 
the right performance of that work, is requisite, not only, 
in many cases, the ascertainment of facts, and of the 
degree of evidence for doubtful propositions, (in which, 
observation and experiment will often be indispensable,)* 
but also a skilful selection and combination of known 
facts and principles ; such as implies, amongst other 
things, the exercise of that powerful abstraction which 
seizes the common circn^nstances — the point of agree- 
ment — ;n a number oL otherwise, dissimilar individuals ; 
and it is in this that the greatest genius is shown. But 
if <* reasoning '* be understood in the limited sense in 
which it is usually defined, then we must ansi^'er in the 
negative ; and reply that such discoveries are made by 
means of reasoning combined with other operations. 

In the process I have been speaking of, tnerets much 
reasoning thi'oughout ; and thence the whole has been 
caieleseiy called a *' process of reasoning.". 
• PoUt Eoon. Lect IZ. p. »5. 
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ft is not, indeed, any just groand of complaint that 
the word reasoning b used in two senses ; but that the 
two senses are perpetually confounded together : and 
hence it is that some logical writers fancied that reason- 
ing (viz. that which Logic treats of) was the method of 
discovering truth ; and that so many other writers have 
accordingly complained of Logic for not accomplishing 
that end; urging that "syllogism" (t. «. reasoning; 
though they overlooked the coincidence) never esta- 
blished any thing that is, strictly speaking, unknown to 
him who has eranted the premises : and proposing the 
introduction of a certain " rational Lo^ic " to accom- 
plish this purpose ; t. e. to direct the mind in the pro- 
cess of investigation. Supposing that some such system 
could be devised — that it could even be brought into a 
scientific form, (which he must be more sanguine than 
scientific who expects) — that it were of the greatest con- 
ceivable utility — and that it should be allowed to bear 
the name of ** Logic" (since it would not be worth 
while to contend about a name) still it would not, as 
these writers seem to suppose, have the same object pro- 
posed with the Aristotelian Logic ; or be in any respect 
a rival to that system. A plough may be a much more 
ingenious and valuable instrument than ^ Jiail; but it 
never can be substituted for it. 

New truths Those discoveries of general laws of 
^^y **?g.*"*^^. nature, &c. of which we have been speak- 
neoM to difllL 1"$* being of that character which we have 
rent piinons. described by the name of " logical disco- 
veries/' to him who is in possession of all the premise* 
from which they are deduced; but being, io the multi- 
tude (who are unacquainted with many of those pre- 
mises) strictly " new truths," hence it is, that men in 
general give to the general facts, and to them, most 
peculiarly, the name of discoveries; for to themselves 
they are such, in the strictest sense ; the premises from 
which they were inferred being not only originally un* 
known to them, but frequently remaining unknown to 
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the ff$iry last. E. O. the genenl conclusion eonceming 
cattle, which Bakewell made known, is what most agri- 
cnlturists (and many others alflp) are acquainted with ; 
but the premises he set out with, viz. the (acts respecting 
this, that, and the other, individual ox, (the ascertain- 
ment of which facts was his first discovery,) these are 
what few know, or care to know, with any eiact 
particularity. 

And it may be added, that these disco- obterratioii 
veries of particular facts, which are the •»* «q»«ri- 
immediate result of observation, are, in "* 
themselves, uninteresting and insignificant, tt// they are 
combined so as to lead to a grand eeneral result. Those 
who on each occasion watched the motions, and regis- 
tered the times of occultation, of Jupiter's satellites, 
little thought, perhaps, themselves, what important 
results they were preparing the way for.* So that 
there is an additionsu cause which has confined the term 
iliscover>' to these grand general conclusions ; and, as 
was just observed, they are, to the generality of men, 
perfectly new truths in the strictest sensi of the word ; 
not being implied in any previous knowledge they 
possessed, very often it will happen, indeed, that the 
conclusion thus drawn will amount only to ti probable 
conjecture ; which conjecture will dictate to the inquirer 
sucn an experiment, or course of experiments, as will 
fully establish the fact Thus Sir H. Davy, from finding 
that the flame of hydrogen gas was not communicated 
through a long slender tube, conjectured that a shorter 
but still slenderer tube would answer the same purpose ; 
this led him to try the experiments, in wnich, by 
continually shortening the tube, and at the same time 
lessening its bore, he arrived at last at the wire-gauze 
nf his safety-lamp. 

It is to be observed also, that whatever credit is con* 

* HtDce. Bacon arf m ui to punoe initA, withovt slwajri 
rtqaliiag to poroeivo its practical ipi^aUon. 
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yeyed by the word ** diseoTery," to him who is regarded 
as the author of it, is well deserved by those who skil- 
fully select and combine known truths {especiadly such 
as nave been long and generally known) so as to elicit 
important, and hitherto unthought-of, conclusions. 
Theirs. is the master-mind: — ofx^ffitToviiai ppdvijoic: 
whereas men of very inferior powers may sometimes, 
by immediate observation, discover perfectly new facts, 
empirically ; and thus be of service jn furnishing mate- 
rials to the others ; to whom they stand in the same 
relation (to recur to a former illustration) as the brick- 
maker or stone-quarrier to the architect. It is pecul iarly 
creditable to Adam Smith, and to Malthus, that the data 
from which they drew such important conclusions had 
been in every one*s hands for centuries. 

As for mathematical discoveries, they (as we have 
before said) must always be of the description to which 
we have giv^n the name of " logical discoveries ;" since 
to him who properly comprehends the meaning of the 
mathematical terms, (and to no other are the truths 
themselves, properly speaking, intelligible) those results 
are implied m his previous knowledge, since they are 
logically deducible therefrom, ft is not, however, meant 
to be implied, that mathematical discoveries are effected 
by pure reasoning, and by that singly. For though 
there is not here, as in physics, any exercise of ju(^- 
ment as to the degree of evidence of the premises, nor 
any experiments and observations, yet there is the sam« 
call for skill in the selection and combination of the 
premises in such a manner as shall be best calculated 
to lead to a nevr — that is, unperceived and unthoughJt" 
of — conclusion. 

in following^ indeed, and taking in a demonstration, 
nothing is called for but pure reasoning; but the 
assumption of premises is not a part of reasoning* 
in the strict and technical sense of that term. Accord- 
ingly, there are many who can follow a mathe* 
matical demonstration, or any other train of aigii 
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nent, who would not sacoeed well in framing ont 
of their own.* 

^ ^. For both kinds of discoreiy then, the opcnUont 
ogical, as well as the physical, certain «oiin«cted with 
operations are requisite, beyond those '•■••°"** 
which can fairly be comprehended under the strict 
^nse of the word " reasoning." In the Ic^ca], is 
.equired a skilful selection and eombinatfon of knoum 
truths : in the physical, we must employ, in addition 
(generally speakino^) to that process, observation and 
experiment. It wiU generally nappen, that in the study 
of nature, and, universally, in all tnat relates to matters 
of fact, both kinds of inyesti^tion will be united : t. e. 
some of the facts or principles you reason from as 
premises, must be ascertained by observation ; or, as in 
the case of the safety-lamp, the ultimate conclusion 
will need confirmation from experience ; so that both 
physical and logical discovery will take place in the 
course of the same process. We ncttd not, therefore, 
wonder, that the twb are so perpetually confounded. In 
mathematics, <m the other hand, and in great part of the 
discussions relating to ethics and jurisprudence, there 
being no room for any physical discovery whatever, we 
have only to make a skilful use of the propositions in 
ourjxMsession, to arrive at eveir attainable result 

Tne investigation, however, oi the latter class of sub- 
jects differs in of Aer points also from that of the former. 
For, setting a«de the circumstance of our -having, in 
these, no question as to facts — no room for observa- 
tion — there is also a considerable difierence in what 
may be called, in both instances, the process of logical 
invest igcUion ; the premises on which we proceed being 
of so different a nature in the two cases. 

To take the example of mathematics, the MatbemtU- 
definitions, which are the principles of our cal and other 
reasoning, are very few, and the axioms '««»«w>ing- 

* Henea, Um itudeot muit not confine himaelf to this pudve Uad 
if employmcmt, tf he will truly b«eome n mathMittieita. 
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■till fewer ; and both are, for the most part, kud down 
and placed before the student in the outut ; the intro- 
duction of a new definition or axiom, being of compa- 
ratively rare occurrence, at wide intervals, and with a 
formed statement ; besides which, there is no room for 
doubt concerning either On the other hand, in all rea- 
sonings which regard matters of fact, we introduce, 
almost at every step, fresh and fresh propositions (to a 
very great number) whicli had not been elicited in the 
course of our reasoning, but are taken for cranted ; viz, 
&ct8,and laws of nature, which are here the principles 
of our reasoning, and maxims, or " elements of behef," 
which answer to the axioms in mathematics. If, at the 
opening of a treatise, for example, on chemistry, on 
agriculture, on political economy, &c. the author snould 
make, as in mathematics, a fonnal statement of all the 
propositions he intended to assume as granted, through- 
out the whole work, both he and his readers would be 
astonished at the number ; and, of these, many would 
be only probable, and there would be much room for 
doubt as to the degree of probability, and for judgment 
in ascertaining that degree. 

Moreover, mathematical axioms are always employed 
precisely in tfie same simple form ; e. g. the axiom that 
" the things equal to the same are equal to one another,** 
is cited, whenever there is need, in those very words ; 
whereas the maxims employed in the other class of sub* 
jects, admit of, and require, continual modifications in 
the application of them. E. G. ** the stability of the 
laws of nature,*' which is our constant assumption in 
inquiries relatinti; to natural philosophy, appears in 
many different shapes, and in some of them does not 
possess the same complete certainty as in others; e. g. 
when, from having always observed a certain sheep 
ruminating, we infer, that this individual sheep will con- 
tinue to ruminate, we assume that ** the property which 
has hitherto belonged to this sheep will remain unchang 
ed;" when we inrer the same property of all sheep, we 
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usume that " the property which helongs to this indi* 
▼idual belongs to the whole species :** if, on comparinff 
sheep with some other kinds of homed animals,* and 
findine that all agree in ruminating, we infer that ** all 
horned animals ruminate/* we assume that ** the whole 
of a ^nus or class are likely to agree in any point 
wherem many species of that genus agree :** or in other 
words, ** that if one of two properties, &c. has often 
been found accompanied by another, and never without 
it, the former will be universally accompanied by the 
latter :" now all these are merely different forms of the 
maxim, that •< nature is uniform in her operaVons," 
which, it is evident, varies in expression in almost every 
different case where it is applied, and the apphcation of 
which admits of every degree of evidence, from perfect 
moral certainty, to mere conjecture-f 

The same may be said of an infinite number of prin- 
ciples and maxims appropriated to, and employed in, 
each particular branch of study. Hence, all such rea- 
sonings are, in comparison of mathematics, very com- 
plex ; requiring so much more than that does, beyond 
the process of merely deducing the conclusion logically 
from the premises : so that it is no wonder that the 
longest mathematical demonstration should be so much 
more easily constructed and understood, than a much 
shorter train of just reasoning -concerning real facts 
The former has been aptly compared to a long and steep, 
but even and regular, flight of steps, which tries the 
breath, and the strength, and the perseverance only; 
while the latter resembles a short, but rugged and un- 
even, ascent up a precipice, which requires a quick eye, 
agile limbs, and a firm step ; and in which we have to 
tread now on this side, now on that-— ever considering, 
as we proceed, whether this or that projection will 
afford room for our foot, or whether some loose stone 

* V\M. havinf horna on ike tkuU. Wliat ire caUed tlie horni of 
Um rfalLocorot arc quit** different in oiisin, and in itraotore, aa 
wall aa in litnation, from what ara propany 

t iM Appand. Art. " Imponibla/ 
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mtj BOt slide bom ttndor ut. Tluwe are fnMAj m 
nuuiT steps of pure reasoning in oae of the kmger of 
Euclid's demonstrationsy as in tlye whole 9i an aigu- 
mentatiTe treatise on some other subject, occapyix^ pei^ 
haps a considemUe Tolume. 

MstiMMttier it may be obeenred here that mathemai* 
Si^ *" ** tieal reasoning, as it calls for no exercise 
prSTiarm' of judgpent reelecting probabilities, is the 
loBiag. . be^ kind of introductoiy exereiae; and* 
from the same cause, is apt, when too exclusively pur^ 
sued, to make men inooirect moral reaaonecs. 

As Jor 'those ethical and legal -reasonings which were 
lately mentioned as in some respects resembling thoee 
of mathematics, (vix. such as keep clear of all assertions 
respecting facts) they have this difl^noe ; that not only 
men are not so completely amMfre^specting the maxims 
and principles of ethics and law, but the meaning also 
of each term cannot be absolutely, and for ever, fixed 
by an arbitrary definition ; on the contrary, a great part 
of our labour consists in distinguishing accurately the 
tarious senses in which men employ each term — ascer- 
taining whidi is the most proper— and taking care to 
aroid confounding them together.* 

Fiiiaoioii. It ™y be worth while to add in this 
< i ti»t mg >Hient place thatas a candid disposition — a hearty 
ofraMooing. desire to jud^ fairly, and to attain truth- 
are evidently necessary with a view to give fair play to 
the reasoning-powers, in subjects where we are liaUe 
to a bias from interest or feebngs, so, a fallacious per* 
version of this maxim finds a place in the minds of 
some persons : who accordingly speak dispaiaginsly of 
a// exercise of the reasoning-faculty in moral andreli* 
giotts subjects ; declaiming on the insufficiency of nur§ * 
intellectual power for the attainment of truth in such 
matters — on the necessity of appealing to the heart 
rather than to the head, &ct and then leading their 

* See Appendiz on Antigvoiia Tenu. 
f 8m Appendix HL 
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readers or themselves to the conclusion that the less we 
reason on such subjects the safer we are. 

But the proper office of candour is to proper offleu 
prepare the mind not for the rejection of of c«ndottr. 
all evidence, but for the right reception of evidence ;- 
not, to be a aubstittUe for reasons, but to enable us 
fairly to weigh the reasons on both sides. Such persons 
as I am alluding to are in fact saying that since just 
weights alone, without a just balance, will avail 
nothing, therefore we have only to take care of tho 
scales, and let the weights take care of themselves. 

This kind of tone is of course most especially to be 
found in such writers as consider it expedient to incul- 
cate on the mass of mankind what — there is reason to 
suspect — they do not themselves fully believe, and 
which they apprehend is the more likely to be rejected 
the more it is investigated.* 



Chap. III. — Of Inference and Proqf, 

§ 1. SiNcic it appears, from what has been said, that 
universally a man must possess something else besides 
the reasoning-faculty, in order to apply that faculty 
properly to his own purpose, whatever that purpose 
may be ; it may be inquirtxl whether some theory could 
not be made out, respecting those ** other operations** 
and *' intellectual processes, distinct from reasoning, 
which it is necessary for us sometimes to employ m 
the investigation of truth ;"t and whether rules couM not 
be laid down for conducting them. 

Something has, indeed, been done in this DiiTerentappU. 
way by more than one writer ; and more catiom of fm- 
might probably be accomplished by one *® °*' 
who should fully comprehend and carefully bear in 
mind the principles of Logic, properly so called ; but i' 

• Sm PoweU'i " TradiUon anveilad.** f D. 8(«wart. 
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would hardly be poenble to build ap mnyfluiig likiB ■ 
ic^iUar M»nce reftpecting these mitten, siieh w 
with respect to the thwry of reasoninir* It bh^T ^ 
useful, howerer, to obsenre, that these ** Ukir amr^' 
turns " of which we have been speaking, and whia ait 
prepaiatory to the exercise of reasoning, are of twe 
lindB, according to the nature of the end piopoaed; for 
ceasoning comprehends unerring and frwmg; wkkk 
aie not two dinerent things, but the same thing ranidid 
in two diffsmU points qf view; like die roaidf (Mi 
London to York, and the road from YoA to LondoB. 
He who infers,* prores ; and he who provea, iafeia; 
but the word " infer ** fixes the mind first on the presiiss 
and then on the conclusion ; the word ** prore," on the 
contrary, leads the mind from the conclusion to the 
premiss. Hence, the substantives derived from these 
words respectively, are often used to express that 
which, on each occasion, is last in the mind ; infersms 
being often used to signify the condusum (i. e. promh 
sition inferred,) and proof, the premiss. We say, also, 
" How do you prove that r and ** What do you h{j/er 
from that r which sentences would not be so propoiy 
expressed if we were to transpose those verbs. One 
might, therefore, define proving, "the assigning of a 
leaaoo [or ai^g^ument] for the sunport of a given pnfih 
sition:" and inferring, ** the deduction of a oonchiaioii 
from given premises.** In the one case our concfttmm 
is given (t. e. set before us as the Question) and we 
have to seek for arguments ; in the omer, our praniaea 
are given, and we have to sedkfot a conclusion : t. «. to 
put together our own propositions, and try what will 
lollow from them ; or, to speak more loaricaily, in the 
one case, we seek to refer tie su^ct qf mith we womld 
predicate something, to a class\ to whuh Uutt pniieate 

* I niMa, of eottiM, when tbt word is aadoxaloodto iai^cwfwC 
fetfoivsco. 

tOI>MrTO,that "ckM" liiiMd,hero and obowlMra. far eUtar 
SB scraal. or whrt bmj bo cdlod a potaiBfttal ekM : mo Book .* %• 
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wHl (affirmatively or negatively) apply; in the other, 
we seek to find comprehended, in the iubject qf tohich 
we have predicated somethings some other term to which 
that predicate had not been oefore applied.* Each of 
these is a definition of reasoning. 

§ 2. To infer, then, is the business of 
ih^ philosopher s to prove, of the advocate ; .nd" AdSSaU 
the former, from the great mass of known 
and admitted truths, wishes to elicit any valuable ad- 
ditional truth whatever, that has been hitherto unper- 
/eived ; and perhaps, without knowing, with certainty, 
what will be the terms of his conclusion. Thus the 
mathematician, e, g. seeks to ascertain what is the ra- 
tio of circles to each other, or what is the line whose 
square will be equal to a given circle. The advocate, 
on the other hand, has a proposition put before him, 
which he is to maintain as well as he can. His busi- 
ness, therefore, is to find middle-terms (which is the 
inveniio of Cicero ;) the philosopher's to combine and 
select known facts or principles, suitable, for gaining 
from them conclusions which though implied m the 
premises, were before unperceived : in other words, for 
making ** logical discoveries.** 

It may be added that all questions may 
be consider^ as falling under two classes ; eernii^i^T 
viz, **what shall be predicated of a cer- cate, and coo. 
tain subject ;" and, " which copula, affirm- JJ2?"' ^^ 
ative or negative, shall connect a certain 
subject and predicate." We inquire, in short, either 
1st " What is A r or, 2d, " Is A, B, or is it not r 
The former class of Questions belongs to the philoso- 
pher ; the latter to tne advocate. (See Rhet. Appen- 
dix 6.) 

The distinction between these two classes of ques- 
tions is perhaps best illustrated by reference to some 

* ** ProTing ** may be compared to the act of putting etroy any 
•rtlels into the proper receptacle of goods of that deteription j 
** lafeizing " to that ot bringing out the article rhen needed. 
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in which our dedoion of eodb of the qmAnm m' 
Tolved in some aMeitum. is cootioyerted bydififlrant 
parties. £, O. Ptial says, that the apostles preadwd 
« Christ crucified; to the Jews a stamhliiig Uoek. aad 
to the Greeks, foolishness:" that Jesus, who had snf* 
fered an ignominious death, was the Messiah, the Sa- 
viour of the world was a doctrine opposed both bj 
Jews and Gentiles : though on difieient grounds, ac> 
Gordin|; to their lespectiye prejudices : the Jews who 
" required a sign** (t. e. the coining of the Messiah in 
the clouds to establish a splendiu temporal kin^^dom) 
were ** offended** — "scandalized" — at the doctrine cj* 
a steering Messiah : the Greeks who ** sought alter 
philosophical wisdom" (t. e. the mode of fAemje/wf ex- 
alting tneir own nature, without any divine aid) ridi- 
culed the idea of a Heavenly Saviour altogether ; whidi 
the Jews admitted. In logical language, the Gentiles 
could not comprehend the predicate ; the Jews, denied 
the copula. 

chaisM of It miy be added, that in modem phra- 
^trtdojL mnd seology, the operations of corresponding 
BooMiise. prejudices are denoted, respectively by tiie 
words " paradox** (a " stumbling, block") and '* non- 
sense .*" (** foolishness'*) which are often used, the one, 
by him who has been accustomed to hold an ovpouU 
opinion to what is asserted, the other, by him who has 
formed no opinion on the subject The writer who 

groves an unwelcome truth, is censured as paradoxical ; 
e who brings to light truths, unknown or un^ougkl 
o/t as nonsensical. 

Diir rant h*- ^ ^' ^^^ ^^ ^ respective preparafofj 
bitt or^mind processes in these two branches of study, 

coniteoted the philosophical, and the rhetorical. 
j;JJJ^|'^* They are widely different; they ariae 
from, and generate, very different habits 
of mind ; and require a very different kind of training 
and precept It is evident that the business of the a£ 
Tocate and that of the judge, are, in this point, oppos- 
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ed ; the one being, to find arguments for the support of 
his client's cause; the other to ascertain the truth. 
And hence it is, that those who have excelled the most 
in the former department, sometimes manifest a defi- 
ciency in the latter, though the subject-matter, in which 
they are conversant, remains the same. The pleader or 
controversialist, or, in short, the rhetorician in general, 
who is, in his own province, the most skilful, may be 
but ill-fitted for philosophical investigation, even where ' 
there is no observation wanted : — ^wnen the facts are all 
ready ascertained for him. And a^n, the ablest phi- 
losopher may make an indifferent disputant ; especially, 
since the arguments which have led him to the conclu- 
sion and have, with him, the most weight, may not, 
perhaps, be the most powerful in controversy. 

The commoner fault, however, by far, is to forget the 
philosopheror theologian, and to assume the advocate, 
improperly. It is therefore of great use to dwell on the 
distinction between these two branches. As for the 
bare process of reasoning, that is the same in both cases ; 
but the preparatory processes which are requisite, in 
order to employ reasoning profitably, these, we see, 
branch off into two distinct channels. In each of these, 
undoubtedly, useful rules may be laid down ; but they 
should not be confounded together. Bacon has chosen 
the department of philosophy; giving philosophical 
rules in his Organon, not only for the inquiry, 
conduct of experiments to ascertain new facts, but also 
for the selection and combination of known facts and 
principles, with a view of obtaining valuable inferences ; 
and it is probable that a system of such rules is what 
some writers mean (if they have any distinct meaning) 
by their proposed " Logic." 

In the other department, precepts have Rhetorical 
been given by Aristotle and other rhetoii- inquiry, 
cal writers, as a part of their plan.* How far these 

* I havo attempted the sane in Part I. of Element! of Rhetoric } 
•IthoHgh, (through loma inadvertency. I have found myielf m«a* 
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praoe^aK tobie eooflidered asbdoDgii^i tDthe piCMirt 
system — whether " method* is to be re^uded as a/iiff 
* of Logic — ^whether the matter of Logie {it, g«Mial 
maxims, axioms, or oommon-phoes) is to be indoded ib 
the system — whether Bacon's is properlr to be reckoii- 
ed a kind of Logic; all these are merely Teibal qneiu 
tioDs, reJating to the extension, not of the fcimoe, mt of 
thenome. The bareprocessof reaponing, t. e. dedarfM 
a condosion from premises, must erer remain a disdna 
operation from the imumflion of premises ; bowerer 
useful the rules may be tlmt Iatc been giTen,ar mij 
be giTen, for conducting this latter process, and othen 
connected with it; and however properly such nka 
may be subjoined to Uie precepts of that system to 
which the name of Locic is applied in the narrowest 
sense. Such rules as f now aflude to mav be of emir 
nent senrice ; but they must always be, as i have bciore 
observed, comparatively vague and general, and incapa- 
ble of being built up into a regular demonstrative Uiecny 
h'ke that m the syllogism ; to which theory they bear 
much the same ruation as the principles and nuea of 
poetical and rhetorical criticism to those of Grammar : 
or those of practical Mechanics, to strict Geometry. I 
find no fault with the extension of a term ; but I wodU 
suggest a caution against confounding together, by 
means of a common name, things essentially diUmnt; 
and above all I would deprecate the sophistry of striving, 
to depreciate what is called " the school-Logic,'' bj 
perpetually eorUratting it with systems with which i£ 
nasnothimr in common but the name, and whose object 
is essentiafiy diflerent 

Ariitotie'f § 4. It is remarkable that writen, whoae 
Organon and expressions tend to confound together* by 
Bacon*!. means of a common name, two brandiei 

tioned along with somo other wrHort, at haring declartd that Um 
thing k i mp o tmUt , If I ever kU —da woh as iiaa rl io n ,! AfM 
pvahably have been the irst peraen Uaat evwimdeitook to i 
pUA an mckn»mMg»d impoMUiilitj. 
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of study which have nothing else in common (as if they 
were two different plans (or attaining dim and ike same 
ohject,) have themsehres complained of one of Uie ef- 
fects of this confusion, viz. the introduction, early tn the 
career of academical education, of a course of Logic ; 
under which name, they ohserre, ** men now* univer- 
sally comprehend the works of Locke. Bacon, fee.** 
which, (as is justly remarked) are unfit for hcsinners. 
Now this would not have happened, if men baaalwii3rB 
kept in mind the meaning or meanings of each name 
they used. 

And it may be added, that, however justly the word 
Logic may be thus extended, we have no ground for 
applying to the Aristotelian Logic the remurks above 
quoted respecting the Baconian ; which the ambiguity 
of the word, if not carefully kept in view, mirht lead 
us to do. Grant that Bacon's work is a part of Logic ; 
it no more follows, from the unfitness of that for Itam- 
ire, that the Elements of the Theory of Reasoning 
should be withheld from Uiem, than it follows that the 
elements of Euclid, and common Arithmetic, are unfit 
for bovs, because NttDton^e Prmcrpra, which also b«»rs 
the title of mathematical, is above their grasp. Of two 
branches of studv which bear the same name, or even 
of two narts of the same branch, the one may be suita- 
ble to tne commencement, the other to the close of the 
academical career. 

At whatever period of that career it may be proper to 
introduce the study of such as are usually called meta- 
physical writers, it may be safely asserted, that those 
who have had the most experience in the business of 
givirg instruction in Logic properly so called, as well 
as in other branches of knowledge, prefer and generally 
pursue the plan of letting their pupils enter on that 
study, next in order after the Elements of Mathematics. 

* <. «. la tti6 Scotch aniTcnitiM. 
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Chap. lY.—Qf Verbal and Rad Qiieiftbns. 

§ 1. The ingenious author of the Philosophy f^ 
MketorictSLTid other writers, haring maintained, or rather 
assumed, that Logic is applicable to rerbal controversy 
alone, there may be an adrantage (though it has been 
my aim throughout to show the application of it to all 
reasoning) in pointing out the diflerence between Ter- 
bal and real questions, and the probable origin of 
Campbell^s mistake. For to trace any error to iti 
source, will often throw more light on the subject in 
hand than can be obtained if we rest satisfied with mere- 
ly detecting and refuting it 

Every question that can arise, is in fact a question 
whether a certain predicate is or is not applicable to a 
certain subject, or, what predicate is applicable ;* and 
whatever other account may be given by any writer, of 
the nature of any matter of doubt or debate, will be 
found ultimately to resolve itself into this. But somc- 
Diflbrence be- times the question turns on the meaning and 
tween a rei^ extent of the terms employed ; sometimes 

'^"ertton* "'^ °'* ^^® things siniified by them. If it be 
ques n. made to appear, Uierefore, that the opposite 
sides of a certain question may be held by persons not 
differing in their opinion of the matter in nand, then, 
that question may be pronounced verbal ; as depending 
on the different senses in which the^ respectively em- 
ploy the terms. If, on the contrary, it appears that they 
employ the terms in the same sense, but still differ as to 
tlie application of one of them to the other, then it may 
be pronounced that the question is real ; — that they dif- 
fer as to the opinions they hold of the things in 
question. 

If, for instance, (to recur to an example formerly giv- 
en. Book III. § 10.) two persons contend whether Au- 
gustus deserved to be called a ** great man,** then, if it 

•fk«CKftp.Ui.^^ 
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mppeared that the one included, under die term *< great*" 
disinterested patriotism, and on that ground excluded 
Augustus from the class, as wanting in that quality ; 
and that the other also gave him no credit for that quali- 
ty, but understood no more by the term ** great," than 
high intellectual qualities, energy of character, and bril- 
liant actions, it would follow that the parties did not 
iifier in opinion except as to the use oi a term, and that 
(he question was verbal. 

If, a|i;ain, it appwed that the one did give Augustus 
credit lor such patriotism as the other denied him, both 
of them including that idea in the term ereat, then, the 
question would ht leaL Either kind oiquestion, it is 
plain is to be argued according to logicalpnnciples : but 
the middle-terms employed would & different ; and for 
this reason, among others, it is important to distinguish 
verbal from real controversy. In the former case, e. g. 
it might be urged (with truth) that the common use of 
the expression ** great and good " proves that the idea 
of good is not implied in the ordinary sense of the word 
great ; an argument which could have, of course, no 
place in deci£ng the other question.* 

§ 2. It is by no means to be supposed that veri»i qaet 
all verbal questions are triflingand frivolous, tlons mit- 
It is often of the highest importance to set- *»kenlor reaL 
tic correctly the meaning of a word, either according to 
ordinary use, or according to the meaning of any par- 
ticular writer or class of men. But when verbal ques- 
tions are mi^oil^n for real, much confusion of thought 
and unprofitable wrangling— what is usually designated 
as Logomac/iy-wUl be generally the result ,^^^,,_ 
Nor is it always so easy and simple a task, ^ ' 
as might at first sight appear, to distinguish them from 
each oljher. For, several objects to which one common 
name is applied, will often have many points of differ- 
enc^ ; and yet that name may perhaps be applied to 
llieiii all [univocally] in the same sense, and may be 
• See Book IIL the Utter pert of § 10. 
23 
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lurly regarded as the genus they come under, if it ap» 
pear that they all agree in what is designated by tliat 
name, and that the difierences between them are in 
points not essential to the character of that genus A 
cow and a horse differ in many respects, but agree in 
all that is implied by the term ** quadruped,*' which is 
therefore applicable to both in the 8ame sense * So al- 
so the houses of the ancients differed in many respects 
from ours, and their ships still more ; yet no oAe would 
contend that the terms " house" and*' ship," as applied 
to both, are ambiguous, or that omo^ might not fairly be 
rendeied house, and vavc s/itp; because the essential 
characteristic of a house is, not its being of this or that 
form or materials, but its being a dwelling for men; 
these therefore would be called two different kinds of 
houses ; and consequently the term '* house" would be 
applied to each, without any equivocation, [uni vocally] 
in the same sense : and so in the other instances. 

On the other hand, two or more things may bear the 
same name, and may also have a resemblance in many 
points, nay, and may from that resemblance have come 
to bear tne same name, and yet if the circumstance 
which is essential to each be wanting in the other, the 
term may be pronounced ambiguous. E. G. The word 
" plantain " is the name of a common herb in Europe^ 
and 01 an indian fruit-tree : both are vegetables ; yet the 
term is ambizuous, because it does not denote tnem so 
far forth as tney agree. 

Again, the word "priest" is applied to the ministers 
of the Jewish and of^ the Pagan religions, and sdso to 

* Yet the charge of equJTOcation u lomeUmet Qi\iiuUT brovght 
againit a writer in coniequence of a gratuitouf aaiumption of oar 
own. An Eastern writer, 0. g. nay be tpeaking of ** beatta ot bai^ 
den f* and the reader roajr chance to bare the idea occur in hit mind 
of bones and oiolcs ; he thooco takes for granted that tboM were 
meant ; and if it afterwards cone out that it was camele, be per- 
haps complains of the writer for misleading bin by not expreasly 
mcDtioDiag the species ; saying, " 1 could not know that ha meant 
camels.** He did not mean camels, in parUcular i be meant, •• hm 
■aid, *' beasts of burden :" and eameb are snob, aa well ■■ kMm 
•ad mules. He ii not aooouatable for your sappotitions. 
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those of the Christian ; and doahtless the tenn has been 
60 transferred in consequence of their being both minu- 
{ers (in some sort) of religion.* Nor would every dif- 
ference that might be found between the priests of diffe- 
rent religions constitute the term ambiguous, provided 
such diiierences were non-essential to the idea suggest- 
ed by the word priest; as f. ^. the JeMrish Priest served 
the true God, and the Pagan, false gods : this is a most 
important di]&rence, but does not constitute the term 
ambiguous, because neither of these circumstances is 
implied and suggested by the term *leptv{ ; which ac- 
cordingly was applied both to Jewish aJod Pi|gan piests 
But the term 'lepeuc does seem to have implied the 
office of o&ring sacrifict — atoning for the sins of the 
people — and acting as mediator wtween man and the 
object of his wori£ip. And accordin£;Jy that term is 
never applied to any one under the Chnstian system, 
except to the ONE great Mediator. The Christian 
ministers not having that office which was implied as 
essential in the term 'iepevc, [saceidos] were never call- 
ed by that name, but by that of irpca^vrepoc.f It 
may De- concluded, therefore, that the term priest is am- 
biguous, as corres^nding to the tenns Icfevc and 
Kpeafivre^ respectively, notwithstanding that there 
are points in which th^ two W^c These therefore 
should be reckoned, not two diSerent kinds of priests, 
but priests in two different unsa ; since (to adopt the 
phraseology of Aristotle) the definition of them, so far 
forth as they are priests, would be difierent 

A ** real '* question again is liable to be ^^ ^^^^ 
mistaken for a '* verbau," when difierent tiont Bitukta 
persons who are in fact using a term in ^^ ▼•r^, 
the same sense, are supposed to be using it in difierent 
6ens<!s ; sometimes, from its being erroneously taken for 

• 8m diieoane on "Um Chiittiau Priesthood," appondod to ths 
Bomptoii Lecturei. 

t From which our word priest is deriTod, but which (it is ro- 
Biitrkablo) Is never truitlfttod *' priest " in oar reisiod of the Scrip 
larM,tNU"oldor.'* 
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granted that what commonly belongs to the thing apokcB 
of must be implied in the common acceptation of the 
name of that thing : — as e. g. if any one should con- 
clade, from the ordinary kinds of wood being lighter 
than water, that the ordinary sense of the term ** wood " 
implies floating in water: sometimes again, from its 
being rashly inferred from two persons having a diffe- 
rence of opmion respecting some thing, tluit they eadi 
denote that opinion in their use respectively, of the term 
which expresses that thing : as e. g. if two persons dif- 
fering in opinion as to Uie question of £pi8copacnr» 
should be considered as differing in their use of the 
word " Episcopalian," and implying by it, the one a 
right and tne other a wrong form of cbarch-govemment ; 
whereas the word itself does not express or imply [con- 
note] either the one or the other, but simply " an ad- 
herent to an episcopal form of government" They 
both mean the same thing ; their diflerence of opinion 
being, whether that thing be ri^ht or wron^. 

And most especially is ambiguity likely 
plkatioM*o?a ^ he erroneously attributed to some term, 
term do not im- when difl*erent persons who empl6y it in 
ply ambiipiity. pgjjjty j^ ^he same sense, are accustomed 
to apply it diflercntly, according to circumntances, and 
thus to associate it habitually in their minds with diffe- 
rent things. E. G. ** patriotism " is applied by each in 
reference to his oum country ; but the word itself has 
the same signification with each ; just as the word 
" father ;" though it is likely to recall to the mind of 
each a different individual. So also the t'^Jin '* true- 
believer,*' which is applied by Mahometans tea believer 
in the Koran, would be considered by Christians as more 
applicable to a believer in the gospel ; but it would not 
be correct to say that *' the one party means by this 
term, so and so, and the other, something different :" 
for they do not attach different senses to the word *' true " 
or to the word " believe ;** they differ only in their per- 
suasions of what f s true, and ought to be believed 
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I have noticed some instances of tlie above kinds of 
mistake in the Appendix to the third Series of R<ways; 
and also in the Introduction to '* Political Economy," 
from which I will here cite a passage. 

** In speaking of exchanges, I did not mean to limit 
mvself to voluntary exchanges; those in which the 
whole tiansaction takes place with the full consent of 
both parties to all the terms of it Most exchanges in- 
deed, are of this character ; but the case of taxation — 
the revenue levied from the subject in return for the pro> 
tcction affi>rded by the sovereign, constitutes a remark- 
able exception; the payment being compulsory, and not 
adjusted by agreement with the payer. Still, whether 
in any case it he f airly and reasonably adjusted, or the 
contrary, it is not the less an exchange. And it is 
worth remarking, that it is just so far rorth as it is an 
exchange — so far forth as protection, whether adequate 
or not, is aflbrded in exchange for this payment, that 
the payment itself comes uncter the cognizance of this 
science. There is nothing else that distinguishes taxa- 
tion from avotoed robberif. 

" Though the generality of exchanges are voluntary, 
this circumstance is not essential to an exchange : since 
otherwise the very expression 'voluntary exchange,' 
would be tautological and improper. But it is a com- 
mon logical error to suppose tfiat what utually belongs 
to the wing, is implied by the tuual sense of me word. 
Although most noblemen possess large estetes, the word 
« nobleman ' does not imply the possession of a large 
estate. Although most biras can fly, the ordinary use 
of the term * biid * does not imply this; since the pen- 
guin and the ostrich are always admitted to be birds. 
And thouflrh, in a great majority of cases, wealth is ac« 

Suired by labour, the ordinary use of the word ' wealth ' 
oes not include this circumstance, since every one 
would call a pearl an article of wealth, even though a 
man should chance to meet with it in eating an 
opter." 
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ft is evidentljr of much importance to keep in mind 
the above distinctions, in order to aroid, on the one 
hand, stig^matizine;, as verbal controveisies, what in re- 
ality arc not such, merely because the qnestion turns 
(as every question must) on the applicability of a cer* 
tain predicate to a certain snbject ; or, on the other hands 
falling into the opposite error of mistaking words for 
things, and judging of men*s agreement or disagreement 
in opinion in every case, merely from their agreement 
or disagreement in the terms employed. 



Chap. Y.—Of Realism. 

§ 1. Nothing has a greater tendency to lead to the 
mistake just noticed, and thus to produce undetected 
verbal questions and fruitless iogomachy, than the pre- 
valence of the notion of the Reuists/ that genus and 
species are some real thutgs, existing independently of 
our conceptions and expressions ; and that, as in the 
case of singular-terms there is some real individual cor- 
responding to each, so, in common-terms also, there is 
some thing corresponding to each ; which is the object 
of our thoughts when we employ any such term.f 

* It is well known what a furioua controreny long exiited in til 
the univcnitJet of Europe between the sect* of the Realiata and the 
Nominalifti ; the heat of which was allayed by the Reformaftloii, 
which withdrew men'f attention to a more important ouettion. 

t A doctrine commonly, but falsely attributed to Ariitotln, who 



evpreioly contradicts it He calls indiriduals " primary sut»ataB< 




buotuti ru> axnft*iTi tni irOoojjyopini rift ri ai)iiaivtiVy Srar cim; 4i^ 
9p0no<i,l^\iaov OY MHN TE A^HOBi.' ^A<i ^aAXov IIOION TI 
vnimiiu. K.T.\. Aristotle. Cattg- ^ 3. See Appendix, Article, 
" Same." There is however a continual dancer of sliding into 
l^lism inadverimtly, unless one is continuuly on the watch 
A^inst it : of which Aristotle as well as many other writeit wrt 
deliberately holding the doclrkue, t\xrais\i iQ»tanc»s. 
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There is one ciremmitanee which ought 
to be uoticed, a9 haTini; probably contri- MOB^otni 
buted not a little to foster this error: I ctet when ap- 
incan, Ihe [leealiar tedinical sense of the JJJ?w2m*"' 
word " sjiecies" when applied lo organ" 
iztd beingi. 

It has been laid down in the eonrse of this work, 
that when several individuals are observed to resemble 
each other in some point, a common name may be as- 
fligned to them indicating [implying, or, connotinfl;^] 
that point — applying to all or any of them so far forth 
as respects that common attribute — and distignishing 
them from all others ; as, €: g. the several individou 
buildings, which, however dilerent in other respects* 
arree in being constructed for mea*s dwelling, are call- 
ed by the common name of " house :** and it was added, 
that as we select at pleasure the circumstance that 
we choose to abstract, we may thus refer the same 
individual to any one of several diSercnt species and 
again, the same species, to one genus or to another 
according as it suits our purpose; whence it seems 
plainly to follow that genus and species are no real 
things existing independent of our thoughts, but are 
creatures of our own minds. 

Yet in the case of speciesof organized beino, it seems 
at first sight as if this rule did not hold good ; but that 
the species to which each individual belongs, oonld not 
be in any degree arbttrarily fixed by us, but must be 
something real, unalterable, and independent of our 
thoughts. Otaat or Socmtes, for instance, it may be 
said, must belong—diflerent as they may be — to the 
ppecies Man, and can belong to no other; and the like, 
ivith any individual brute, or plant: e. g. a homed and 
a hornless sheep every naturalist would regard as be- 
jODpne to the siame species. 

& me other hand, if any one utteTS such a proposi- 

JI. Chi^ V. § 1* 
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tion as ** tbis apple-tree is a oodlin ;** — '* this dog is a 
qpaniel," — ** Argus was a mastiff," to what liead of 
predicables wouJd such a predicale be referred ? Siirdy 
our logical principles would lead us to answer, that it 
is the species ; since it could bardly be called an acci- 
dent, and is manifestly no otber predicable. And yet 
eYery naturalist would at once pronounce that ma^ifi 
b no distinct species, but only a varietif ol the species 
dog. This however does not satisfy our inquiry as to 
the head of predicables to which it is to be roened. It 
should seem at first sight as if one needed, in tbe cane 
of organized beinj^s, an additional head of predicabka, 
to be called " variety" or " race." 

The solution of the difficulty is to be found in the 
consideration of the peculiar technical sense [or " second 
Speoius dMtin. intention "] of the word <* species," when 
cuisbed br na- applied to Organized beings : in which 

wie*'* ™ ^^^*^ ^^ ** always applied (when we an 
* ^' speaking strictly, as naturalists) to suck 

individuals as are supposed to be descended from a com' 
non stock, or which might have sa descended; vix. 
which resemble one ancmier (to use M. Cuvier*s ex* 
pression) as much as those of the same stock da Noii 
this being a point on which all (not merely naturalist^ 
are agreed, and since it is SL/act, whether an oscertam 

Qaettion* of ^^ ^^^ ®' ^^^^ ^^ Certain individuals are 
fact tod qoei. Of are not, thus connected, it follows, thi^ 
tiou of ar. every question whether a certain individa 
ningeiDont al animal or plant belongs to a ccrtaii. 
species or not, is a question not of mere arrangeminti 
but of fact. But in the case of questions respectinf 
genus, it is otherwise, if, e. g: two naturalists differ- 
ed, in the one placing (as Linnsus) all the species ol 
bee under one genus, which tbe other subdivided (as 
later writers have done) into several genera,, it would 
be evident that there was no question of fact debated 
between them, and tSat it was only to be considered 
which was the more convenient arratigeiaent. Ii» on 
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the other hand, it wen dispttted whether the Afticmn 
and the Asiatic elephant are dietinet neetft, or merely 
Tarietie8» it would m equally manifest that the onestion 
is one of fact ; since both would allow that if tney are 
descended (or might have descended) from the same 
stock, thev are of the same species ; sad if otherwise, 
of two : tnisis the fact, which they endeaTour to ascer- 
tain, by such indications as are to be found. 

For It is to be further observed, that this fact being 
one which can seldom be dirtdlu known, the conse- 
quence is, that the vkarla by which any species of 
animal or plant is known, are not the very differentia 
which contiitvAts that species. Now, in the case ol 
unorganized beings, these two coincide; 
the marks by which a diamond, e. g. is ^^^'^ ,Jj 
distinguished from other minerals, Ming ei«t is known 
the very diflerentia that constitutes theog^^J^*^ 
species diamond. And the same is the 
case in the genera even of organized beings: the 
Linnaan genus "felis," e. g. (when considered as a 
species, t. e. as falling under some more comprehensive 
dass) is distinguished from others under the same order, 
by those very marks whi«h constitute its diflerentia. 
But in the *< infinue species " (according^ to the view of 
a naturalist) of plants and animals, this, as has been 
said, is not the case ; since here the differentia which 
constitutes each species includes in it a circumstance 
which cannot often be directly ascertained {viz. the 
being sprung from the same stock,) but which we 
coniecture, from certain circumstances of resemblance; 
so that the marks by which a species is known, are not 
in truth the whole of the diflerentia itself, but indica- 
tions of the existence of that differentia; viz. indications 
of descent from a common stock. 

There are a few, and but a few, other species to 
which the same observations will in a great degree 
apply : I mean in which iht differentia which constittUee 
the species, and the mark by which the species is knownt 
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aie not the same : e. g '* murder :* the diflerentim ol 
which is that it be committed "with malice afore- 
thought ;" this cannot be directly ascertained ; and thoe- 
fore we distinguish murder from any other homicide by 
circumstances of preparation, &c., which are not in 
r^ity the differentia, out indications of the difibrentia; 
t. f. grounds for concluding that the malice did exist 

Hence it is that species, in the case of organized 
beings, and also in a few other cases, haTC the appear- 
ance of being some real things, independent of onr 
thoughts and language. And hence, naturally enough, 
the same notions hare been often extended to tne rniem 
also, and to species of other things : so that men hare a 
notion that each individual of every description trulj 
belongs to some one species and no other : and eacn 
species, in like manner, to some one genus ; whether 
we happen to be right or not in the ones to which we 
refer them. 

Few, if any indeed, in the present day avow and 

maintain this doctrine : but those who are not especially 

on their guard, are perpetually sliding into it unawarea 

Ambijraitv Notning SO much conduces to the error 

of the wonh of realism as the transferred and secondary 

•'oao**&c ^^ ®' '^® words " same,"* " one and the 
*"*• same," •'identical," &c. when it is not 

clearly perceived and carefully borne in mind, that they 
are employed in a secondary sense, and that, more 
frequently even than in the primary. 

Suppose e. ^. a thousand persons are thinkine of the 
sun: It is evident it 19 one and the same individuai 
object on which all these minda are employed. So far 
all is clear. But suppose all these persons are thinking 
of a trianele ; — not any individual triangle, but triang>le 
in general; — and considering, perhaps, the equality of 
its angles to two right angles : it would seem as il, in 
this case also, their minds were all employed on ** one 
and the same " object : and this object of their thoughti^ 

* See Appendix, No. 1. Azt. " Suae.* 
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it may be sud, cannot be fhe men word triangle, but 
that which is meant by it : nor again, can it be erery- 
thing that the word will apply to: for they are not 
thinlin^ of triangles, but of one thing. Those who do 
not maintain that this "one thing" has an existence 
independent of the human mind, are in general content 
to tell us. by way of explanation, that the object of 
their thoughts is the abstract "idea" of a triangle;* 
an explanation which satisfies, or at least silences 
many ; though it may be doubted whether they Tcry 
clearly understand what sort of a thine^an " idea" is; 
whicn may thus exist in a thousand dinereot minds at 
once, and yet be *' one and the same." 

The fact is, that " unity " and " sameness ** are in 
such cases employed, not in the primary sense, but, to 
denote perfect similarity. When we say that ten thou- 
sand diflerent persons hare all ** one and the same ** 
idea in their mmds, or, are all oi " one and the same " 
opinion, we mean no more than that they are all 
thinking exactly (dike. When we say that they are all 
in the "same" posture, we mean that they are all 
placed alike : and so also they are said all to hare th« 
<* same " disease, when they are all diseased alike. 

One instance of the confusion of thought Loromachj 
and endless logomachy which may spnng wiulUM from 
from inattention to this ambiguity of the **^»»*»««»^y 
words "same," &c., is aflbrded by the controversy 
arising out of a sermon of Dr. King (Archbishop oi 
Dublin,) published about a century ago. He remarked 
(without expressing himself perhaps with so much 
guarded precision as the vehemence of his opponents 
rendered needful) that " the attributes of the deity {viz. 
wisdom, justice, &c) are not to be regarded as the same 
with those human qualities which bear the same names, 
but are called so by resemluance and analogy only.' 

* CunetftuaUtU to a ntme someUines applied to tiiote who adop* 
this 6xplanatioD (if it can be called an explanation :) to which clasf 
Locke is referred. 
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Fi»- this he was decried by Bishop Berkeley and a host 
of other objectors, down to the present time, as an 
atheist, or little better. ** If the divine attributeB," they 
urged, "are not precisely the same in kind (though 
superior in degree) with the human qualities which 
bear the same name, we cannot imitate the deity as the 
Scriptures require ; — we cannot know on what princi- 
ples we shall he judged : — we cannot be sure that God 
exists at all;" with a great deal more to the same 
purpose ; all of which would have been perceiyed to 
De perfectly idle, had the authors but recollected to 
ascertain toe meaning of the principal word employed. 

For, Ist, when any two persons (or other objects) are 
said to have the ** same " quality, accident, £c., what 
SMneness con- ^^ predicate of them in evidently a certain 
■iitinr in re- resemblance, and nothing else. One man 
semblance and ^, g^ does not feel another's sickness ; but 

^^* they are said to have the " same " disease. 

Sot in the sense in which two men may be killed by 
e same cannon-baLI, but) if they are precisely similar 
in respect of their ailments: and so also they are 
said to have the same complexion, if the hue and 
texture of their skins be alike. 2dly, Such qualities 
as are entirely relative, which consist in the relation 
borne hy the subject to certain other things — m 
these it is manifest, the only resemblance that can 
exist, is, resemblance of relations, i. e. ANALOGY, 
(Murage, e. g. consists in the relation in which one 
stands* towards dangers ; temperance or intemperance 
— towards bodily pleasures, kc. When it is said, 
therefore, of two courageous men, that they have 
both the same quality, the only meaning this expres- 
sion can have, is, that they are, so &r completely 
analogous in their characters ; — having similar ratios 
to certain similar objects. In short, as in all qualities, 
sameness can mean only strict resemblance, so, in those 
which are of a relative nature, resemblance can mean 
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cmly analogy. Thus it appeara, that what Dr. King; has 
been so vehemently eenstued foraaserting respecting 
the Deity, is literally true even with reitpeet to men 
themselves ; viz. that it is only by analogy tlmt two 
persons can be said to possess the same Tirtue, or other 
such quality. 3dly. But what he means, is, plainly, 
that this analogy is far leas exact and compUu in the 
caM of a comparison b^ween the Deity and his crea- 
tures than between one man and another; which sure- 
ly no one would venture to deny. But the doctrine 
against which the attacks have been Erected, is self- 
evident, the moment we consider the meaning of the term 
employed.* 

in the introduction and notes to the last edition of 
Archbishop King's discourse, I have considered die mat- 
ters m derate more fully ; but this slight notice of them 
has been introduced in this place, as closely connected 
with the present subject. 

§ 2. The origin of this secondary sense oririn oi 
of the words, *' same,'* ** one," ** identical," the uDUfiiity 
&c. (an attention to which would dear •'"■•■■•• *«• 
away an incalculable mass of confused reasoning and 
logomachy,) is easUy to be traced to the use of lan- 
guage and of other signs, for the nurpoees of reasoning 
and of mutual communication. If any one utters the 
'* one single*' word ** triangle," and gives *< one single" 
definition of it, each of the persons who hears him forms 
a certain notion in his own mind, not differing in any 
respect from that of each of the rest *They are said 
therefore to have all ** one and the same" notion, be- 
cause, resulting from, and corresponding with, (that 
which is, in the primary sense) " one and the same" 
expression ; and there is said to be ** one single " idea 
of every tnande (considered merely as a triangle) be- 
cause one single name or definition is equally applica- 
ble to each. In like manner, all the coins struck by 

1 8ee Dr. Copleston*s exceUent analysis and defence of Arch- 
Wahop Ring's principles, in the notes to his " Foarl)iseoarfles." 
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note] any inch thing.* Nor again, thoold we regard dM 
■enae in which they understand him, aa necesaarily ku 
tense, ihoufth [it is theirt] of the word employed ; since 
they may mistake his meaning: but we must consider what 
sense it is lilcely he expected and intended to convey, to those 
to whom he addressed himself. And a judicious writer 
will always expect each word to be understood, as nearly 
as the context will allow, in the sense, or in one of the sen- 
ses, which uu has established ; except so far as he may 
have given some different explanation. But there are many 
who, from various causes, frequently fail of conveying the 
sense they design. And it may be added, that there are, 
it is to be feared, some persons in these days who duigm to 
convey different senses by the same expression, to different 
men ; — to the ordinary reader, and to the initiated ; — reserv- 
ing to themselves a back-door for evasion when charged 
with any false teaching, by pleading that they have been 
misunderstood* " in consequence of the reader's not being 
aware of the peculiar genu in which they use words !*' 

It is but fair perhaps to add this warning to my readers ; 
that one who takes pains to ascertain and explain the sense, 
of the words employed in any discussion, whatever care 
he may use to show that what he is inquiring after, is, the 
recnvid sense, is yet almost sure to be charged, by the in- 
accurate, and the sophistical, with attempting to introduce 
some fuuf sense of the words in question, in order to serve 
a purpose. 

ARGUMENT, in the strict li>gical sense, has oeen de- 
fined in the foregoing treatise ; (Compendium, Book IL 
Ch. iii. § 1,) in that sense it includes (as is there remark- 
ed) the conclusion as well as the premises : and thus it is, 
that we say a syllogism consists of three propositions : viz. 
the conclusion which is proved, as well as those by which 
it is proved. Argumentum is also used by many logical 
writers to denote the middle term. 

But in ordinary discourse, argument is very often used 
for the yremiaes alone, in contradistinction to the concla- 
■ion ; e. g. ** the conclusion which th^s argument is intend- 
ed to establish is so and so." 

It is also sometimes employed to denote what ia, strictly 
• BMooteto last fiway, ad Series • and also BooklY. Ch.iv.^SL 
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■pcakiaf , a comtk or mria of such ugnmscs ; when a 
certain conclusioa is eatabliaiKd by premitea, which are 
chemselyes in chr sanie diaeertaiion, prored by other pro- 
po9itioa8,and perhapathoae again, by others; the whole of 
this dissertation is often called an mrgmmtfU to prove the 
ultimate conclusion designed to be established ; though in 
fact it is a train of an^nmenta. It is in this sense, c. ^. 
that we speak of" Warburton's arptment to prove the di- 
vine legation of Moses," &e. 

Sometimes also the word is used to denote what may be 
liroperly called a ditptUatum ; t. e. two trains of argument, 
opposed to each other: as when we say that A and B had 
a long argument on such and sach a subject ; and that A 
had the best of the argumene. Doubtless the use of tha 
word in this sense has costributed to foster the notion en« 
tertained by many, that Logic is the *' art of wrangling,*' 
that it makes men contentious, dec. : they have heard 
that it is employed about orgumeii^ ; and hastily conclude 
that it is confiiied to cases where there ia eppatitum and 

It may be worth mentioning in this place, that the ^ari' 
9m.formi ofitating an argument are sometimes spoken of 
as difertnt kinds of argument : as when we speak of a 
categorical or hypothetical argunsent, or of one ia the first 
or some other figure ; though every logician knows that 
the same individual argument may be stated in various 
figures, &c. 

This, no doubt, has contributed to the error of those 
who speak of the 8>*llogism as a peculiar kind of argument ; 
and of " syllogistic reasoning,*' as a distinct mode of reap 
soning, instead of being only a certain form of expressing 
any argument. 

For an account of the difertnt kinds of argument, pro- 
perly so called, the reader is referred to the "Elements of 
Rhetoric." 

AUTHORITY.— This word is sometimes employed ia 
its primary sense, when we refer to any one's example, 
testimony, or judgment : as when e. g. we speak of correct- 
ing a reading in some book, on the authority of an ancieitf 
MS. — giving a statement of some fact, on the authoritF^ 
Mch and svtth historians, dec. 
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li this leMe die iroid aainNFen pRtQT acutf to te Lilli 
^^-Boetoritas.*' It it a claim to di/knmn. 

Sometimea again it ia employed aa eqoivaleat to " potea* 
taa," power : aa when we apeak of tbe aatl^rtt^ of a roana- 
tiate, dec. Tbia ia a claim to ohktkmn. It la ia the for- 
mer aense that it ianaed in oar 90th Axtiele ; which apeaka 
of the Chorch haring pomtr to deeiee Him «md ctntnoma, 
and *' auHharity" in coniroveraiea of /btt4. 

Many inauncea may be foond in which writeia have vb> 
conacionaljr alid from one aenae of the wofd to another, ao 
aa to blend eonfnaedly m their mwda the two ideaa. In no 
eaae perhapa haa tbia more frequently happened than when 
we are apeakiog of tbe aathority of the Chorch t in which 
the ambigaity of the latter word (aee tbe Article Chorch) 
eomea in aid of that of the former. Tbe aathcHrity (in 
the primary aenae) of the catholic* t. f . aniTeraal Church, 
at any particalar period, ia often appealed to, in anpport ol 
tbia or that doctrine or practice : and it ia, joatly, aoppo- 
aed that the opinion of the ^reat mom of the Christian 
world afforda a pruiMnfium (thoagh only a presamption) 
in favour of the correctneaa of any interpretation of acrip- 
tnre, or the expediency, at the time, of any ceremony, ro- 
golation, Arc. 

But it is to be obaenred that the ** authority,'* in thia 
■ense, of any church or other community, ia not that of 
the aoDT, oe tncfc, but of the indimduaU compoaing it. 
The presumption raised is to be measured by the numbera, 
knowledge, judgment, and honesty of those individnala 
considered as individual perM>ns, and not in their corpo- 
rate capacity. 

On the other hand, eachjairtiei^ffr church haa authori* 
ty in the other sense, viz, power, over its own memben, 
(aa long aa they chooae to remain membera) to enfoice 
anything not contrary to God'a word.* Bui tbe GnMalic 
or Univtnal Church, not being one religious commnnitf 
on earth, can have no ** authority" in the aense of jmmptt / 
since it is notorious there never was a time when the 
power of the Pope, of a Council, or of any other human 
governors, over all Christians, was in fact admitted, what- 
ever argumenta may be urged to prove iia claim to be ad* 
^tted. 

* **m EHsy on tbs Dsi^en to Chxktiaa Faith, In, Hala A 
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Authority again in Uie sense of anctoritas (eUtioi todirf- 
trence) may have every degree of weight, from absolute 
infallibility, (such as, in religious matters, Chnstians attri- 
bute to the Scriptures) down to the faintest preenmption. 
On the other hand "authority*' in the sense of '* legitimate 
power" does not admit of degree$. One person may indeed 
possess a greater extent of power than another : bni in eaeh 
particular instance, he either has a rightful claim to obe- 
dience or he has none. See Hawkins on Tradition. 
Hinds*s History of the Early Progreu of CkrisHanity, 
Vol. n. p. 99. Hinds on Jmpiration. Errors ofRomanitm, 
Chap. iv. Enay on the Omiuion of Creeds, dec. t» the 
New T^ament. And J^ttay //. on the Kingdom tf Christ. 

CAN.— Ste " Mat," " Must." 

CAPABLE.— S^e ** Possibls,'* '* Imposszblk,'* and 
" Nbcjessaxt." 

CASE.— Sometimesgrammariansnse this word to signify 
(which is its strict sense) a certain ** variation in the wri- 
ting and utterance of a noun,'denoting the relation in 
which it stands to some other part of the sentence ;" some- 
times to denote that relation itself: whether indicated by 
the termination, or by a proposition, or by its collocation ; 
and there is hardly any writer on the sobjectwho does not 
occasionally employ the term in each sense, without ex- 
plaining the ambiguity. Much confusion and frivolous 
debate has hence resulted. Whoever would see a speci- 
men of this, may find it in the Port Royal Greek Gram- 
mar ; in which the authors insist on giving the Greek lan- 
guage an Ablative ease, with the same termination, how- 
ever, as the Dative : (though, by the way, they had better 
have fixed on the Qenitive ; which oftener answers to the 
Latin Ablative) urging, and with great truth, that if a dis- 
tinct termination be necessary to constitute a case, many 
Latin nouns will be without an Ablative, some without a 
Genitive or without a Dative, and all Neuters without an 
Accusative. And they add, that since it is possible, in 
every instance, to render into Greek the Latin Ablative, 
consequently theie must be an Ablative in Greek.* If they 

* It if in the ram« way that some of the Latin-grammariaai hava 
■aade oaa of the Moods into three ; Sutyunctire Potential, and Op* 
lillvc. 
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hid knowB md neoUeeted that in liie kigMKBtf Lnlndt 
iwK are» •• we aie told» thirteen em&tB, they would Iwvt 
hcfitated to nae an atyameot which wooVd prove flwt then 
most therelore be ihirteen cases id Greek and Latin also ! 
411 this confusion might have been avoided* if ii had bM 
been observed that the word " ease** is used in tw» wea. 
Bee Book III. § la §§ 4. 

CAXJSE.^St€ " Rkasok/* and *• Wmr.* 

CERTAIN. — ^Thia ia a woid whose anibigiiity» togeA p f 
with thai of many otheta of kiodied aignifioation (a» 
•• may,*» «* oan,»* «• ranst," " possible,'* &c.) has oeeaaimi- 
ed infinite perplexity in discossioBs on some of the imbi 
important subjects ; such as the freedom of human aciiona, 
the divine foreknowledge, &c. 

In its primary sense, it is applied (according to its ety* 
mology from ctmoy to the slate of a prrson's mind ; deno- 
ting any one's fall and complete conviction ; and, gene- 
rally, though not always, implying thai there is snffieienl 
gr v m nd for snch conviction. It was thence easily iraas* 
terred metonymically to the trwChi cr fmUs, respect ii^( 
whiieh this conviction id rationally entertained. And *' mn- 
cettaHi" (as well as the snbsiantives and adverbs derived 
from these adjectives) follows the same role. Thus we say, 
*' it is certain that a battle has been fought i" ** it is cer- 
tain that the moon will be full on aoch a day : ** it ia i»- 
certain whether such a one is alive or dead : *' it ia nocer^ 
tain whether it will rain to morrow t" meaning, in these 
and in all other cases, that we are certain or oncertain ro* 
spectively ; not indicating any difference in the cfaameter 
of the evenit themseWes except in reference to onr know- 
ledge respecting them : for the same thing may be, at the 
same time, both certain and uncertain, to dtMent iadi- 
vidnals ; e. g. the life or death at a particular tinse, of any 
one, is certain to his friends on the spot ; oncertain or con* 
linf^ent, to those at a distance. 

From not attending to this circumstance, the words 
** unceitain" and *' contingent" (which is employed nearly 
in the same sense as uncertain in its secondary meaning) 
have been considered by many writers* as denoting aome 

* Among atharf , Archbbbsp King, in kii DiicoarM so 
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^ality in the things themfleWes : and haye tfans become 
involved in endless confusion. *' Contingent'* is indeed 
applied to events only, not to persons : but it denoies no 
quality in the events themselves; only as has been said, the 
relation in which they stand to a person who has no com- 
plete knowledge respecting them. It Is from overlooking 
this principle, obvioos as it is when once distinctly stated, 
that chance or fortune has come to be regarded as a real 
agent, and to have been, by the ancients, personified as a 
goddess, and represented by statues. 

CHURCH is sometimes employed to signify ikt Church, 
t. e. the Universal or Catholic Church— comprehending in 
it all Christians t who are ** members one of another,'* and 
who compose the Body, of which Christ is the Head ; 
which, collectively taken, has no visible supreme head or 
earthly governor, either individual, or council ; and which is 
MM, only in reference to its one invisible Governor and Par- 
aclete, (he Spirit of Christ, dwelling in it — to the one com- 
mon faith, and character, which ought to be fonnd in all 
Christians — and the common principles on which all Chris- 
tian societies should be constituted. See Hind's ifti/ory 
o' the Riu of Chrutianitif, and Bernard's Chwch and 
&jfnagogne, an abridged translation from Vitringa. 

Sometimes again it is employed to signify a church ; 
I. e. any one society, constituted on these general princi' 
pies ; having governors on earth, and existing as a com- 
munity possessing a certain power over its own members ; 
in which sense wc read of the '* Seven Churches in Asia ;" 
— of Paul's having ** the care of all the churches," &;c. 
This ambiguity has often greatly favoured the cause of the 
Church of Rome ; which bein^ admitted by her opponents 
to be a church, t. e. a branch, though an unsound and 

nation, hat fallen into thii error ; ai it explained in the Notea and 
the Appendix to my edition ol that work. 

It may be requisite to mention in thit place, thtt I have been rep- 
reeented at coinciding with him at to the point in qneation, in a note 
to Mr. Daviton'i work on prophecy ; through a mittake which the 
author candidly acknowledged, and promined to rectify. Hit mit- 
take arose from hit having (as he himself informed me) tpoken from 
conjecture only, without having read my publication. Unfortu- 
nately the error wat allowed to rt main uncorrected for tevwal 
Seart after it had been pointed out : in fact, till the whola of ths edi- 
an containing the mia-atatement had been told off. 
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Mffift one* of the Unnreml Chirab of OhtiM, b 
aitmned to be fft< Church — die society in which all 
■re called aix>o to eorol tbemoelTPt ; a doctrine which, 
whether true or oot, is •( least not to be taken for gimatod 
as admitted oniYersally . — See theartide ** Taim,** and A- 
say //. <m the Xtngdom of Chriii. 

The church is also not unfrequently used to denote the 
f^gPt ill contradistinction to the liuty ; as, when we speak 
of aojr one*s being educated for 'the church, meaning ** for 
the ministry." Some would perhaps add that it is in this 
sense we speak of the endoumunU of the church ; since the 
immediate emolument of these ia received by cleigyaMn. 
But if it be considered that they receive it in the capacity 
of puUie ifutrueton and spiritual pastors, these endow- 
ments may fairly be regarded as belonging, in a certain 
aeose, to the whole body, for whose benefit they are, ia 
this way, calculated ; in the bame manner as we consider, 
t. g. the endowment of a profeworship in a university, aa a 
benefaction, not to the professors alone, but to the nniver* 
aity at large. 

£L£CTION.~This is one of the terms which is 
often to all practical purposes ambiguous, when not em- 
plmd stf icdy speaking, in two different feMwt, but with 
difkxent appficationi, according to that which is understood 
in conjunction with it. — See Book III. $ 10. See also 
Etaaye on $ome of the DificuUiee, dec. Essay III. « Ob 
Election." 

EXPECT.— This word is liable to an ambiguity, which 
may sometimes lead in conjunction with other canaea, 
to a practical bad effect. It is sometimes used in the aenae 
of *< anticipate" — ** calculate on," dec. {kXtriM in abort, 
" consider •AfrobaUe ;" sometimes tor '* require or de- 
mand as reasonable," — *' consider as right," (Aftw.) 

Thus I may fairly *< expect" ((i^<u) that one who has 
received kindness from me, should protect me in distress ; 
yet I may have reason to expect iiXnLQiiv) that he will 
not. " England expects every man to do his duty ;'* hot 
it would be chimerical to ex|«ect, t. e. anticipate, a univer- 
sal performance of duty. Hence, when men of great rev- 
enues, whether civil or ecclesiastical, live in the spleadoor 
tad sensuality of Sardanapulus, they are apt to plead thai 
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lis if ixpeeted of them ; which may be perhaps sometimei 
true, in the sense that such conduct is anticipated as prob- 
able : not true, as implying that it is required or approved. 
Thus also, because it would be romantic to expect (t. e. 
calculate upon) in public men a primary attention to the 
public good, or in men in general an adherence to the rule 
of doing as you would be done by, many are apt to flatter 
themselves that they cannot reasonably be ezpected(t. c. 
fairly called upon) to act on such principles. What may 
reasonably be expected (in one sense of the word) must be, 
precisely the practice of the majority ; since it is the ma- 
jority of instances that constitutes probability : what niay 
reasonably be expected (in the other sense) is something 
much beyond the practice of the generality ; as long at 
least as it shall be true that *' narrow is the way that lead- 
cth unto life, and few there be that find it.'* 

EXPERIENCE.*— This word, in its strict sense, ap- 
plies to what has occurred within a person's own know- 
ledge. Experience, in this sense, of course, relates to the 
poit alone. Thus it is that a man knows by experience 
what sufferings he has undergone in some disease ; or» 
what height die tide reached at a certain time and place. 

More frequently the word is used to denote that judg- 
ment which is derived from experience in tht primary eeme, 
by reasoning from that, in combination with other data. 
Thus, a man may assert, on the ground of experience, that 
he was cured of a disorder by such a medicine— that that 
medicine is, generally beneficial in that disorder ; that the 
tide may always be expected, under such circumstances, 
to rise to such a height. Stiictly speaking, none of these 
can be known by experience, but are conclusions derived 
from experience. It is in this sense only that experience 
can be applied to the future, or, which comes to the same 
thing, to any general fact ; as e. g. when it is said that we 
know by experience that water exposed to a certain tempe- 
rature will freeze. 

*< Men are so formed as (often unconsciously) to reason, 

whether well or ill, on the phenomena they observe, and 

to mix up their inferences with their statements of those 

phenomena, so as in fact to theorize (however scantily and 

* 8s6 Elsmentf of Rhetoric, Book L 
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cnielT) wiiiumt kaowuiif it If yon will be at tlw ptiw 
«HrefaIly to amlyie tlie tmiiileat deteripHiNW yon Imv o' 
•ay tnimectoa or •late of tfiiafi, yon will fiad, tlwt Ihe 
nroeees whidi almost ioTariably takes piaee b, ia logical 
luiiioaffe, this ; that eaeh iadirioml has ta bis mibd eertaim 
aM^'orjremuef or priaciples, relative to the soligeet ia ««»- 
tioa ; that obscrratioa of what actoaHy presents itself to 
die senses, soppliesfiinior^nnnniitt; and that the stalemevt 
fjren (aad which is reported as a diing ezperieneed) cob- 
sists in fact of the comdrndomM diawn from tbe combinatioaa 
of those premises. 

" Hence it is that serersl diflereiit men, who have all 
had eqnal or even the very same experiea c e, t. e. hare been 
witnesses or agents in the same transactions, will often be 
fonnd to resemble so many different men looking at the 
same book : one perhaps, though he distinctly sees black 
marks on while paper, has never learned his letters; an- 
other can read, bat is a stranger to the languagi in which 
the book is written ; another has an aemminianct with the 
hngnage, bat onderstands it imperfectly ; another ia liuiiilh 
iar with the languagt, bat is a stranger to the tmlffeet of ihs 
book and wants power, or previoos instmction to enaMs 
kim folly to take in the author's drif^ ; while another ngr/a 
perfectly comprehends the whole. 

**The object that strikes the eye is to all of those per- 
sons the same ; the difference of the impressions prod n ce d 
on the mind of each is referable to the differences ia their 
minds. 

'* And this explains the fact, that we find so mnch dia- 
eiepancy in the results of what are called experience an^ 
common-sense, as contra-distingntshed from theory. In 
former times men knew by experience, that the earth 
stands still, and the son rises and sets. Common-aenae 
taaght them that theve coald be no antipodes, since men 
eonld not stand with their heads downwards, like flies on 
the ceiling. Experience taaght the King of Bantam that 
water could not become solid. And (to come to the con- 
sideration of human affairs) the experience and common- 
sense of one of the most observant and intelligent of histori- 
ans, Tacitns, convinced him that for a mixed government 
to be so framed, as to combine the elements of royalty, 
aristocracy, and democracy, mast be next to impossible. 
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mA atmi if tneh m one eoald be franedy it muc iBerilably 
be very speedily dissolved."* 

There are at^'in two difierent appUcatumg of the word, 
i$ee Hook 111. § 10,) which, when not earefolty distinguish- 
ed, lesd in practice to the ssme confusion as the employ- 
ment of it in two senses ; -viz. we sometimes understand 
our own personal experience ; sometimes, gtntral experi- 
ence. Home has availed himself of this (practieal) ambi- 
ffniiy in his Essay on Miracles ; in which he observes, 
that we have expenenee of the frequent falsity of testimo- 
ny, bat that the occurrence of a miracle is contrary to our 
experience, and is consequently what no testimony ought 
to be allowed to establish. Now had he explained wkorn 
experience he meant, the argument would have come to 
nothing : if he means the experience of mankind univer- 
sally, t. f . that a miracle kai never come under the experi- 
ence of emy erne, this is palpably begging the question : if 
he means the experience of each individual who has never 
himself wiinesseid a miracle, this would establish a rule 
{viz. that we are to believe nothing of which we have not 
ourselves experienced the like) which it would argue in- 
sanity to act upon. Not only was the King of Bantam 
jastifted (as Hume himself admits) in listening to no evi- 
dence for the existence of ice, but mo one woM be author^ 
tMed on thii frincipU to expect kU omn dtatk. His experi- 
ence informs him, directly, only that otken have died. 
Every disease under which he himedf may have laboured, 
his experience must have told him ha$ noi terminated fa- 
tally ; if he is to judge strictly of the future by the post, 
according to this rale, what shonld hinder him from ex- 
pecting the like oi all fotnie diseaesi 

Some have never been stroek with thu consequence of 
Hume's principles ; and some have even failed to perceive 
it when pointed out : but if the reader thinks it worth his 
while to consult the author, he will see that his principles, 
according to his own account of them, ara sueh as I have 
stated. 

Perhaps however, he meant, if indeed he had any dis- 
tinct meaning, something intermediate between imtvfraa/, 
and mdividuai expcrit^nce ; viz. the experience of the gms- 
iraUtfy as to what is common and of ordinary occurrenee • 

• PviL Econ, Lsct IIL 
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■I vhMk MBM die ■Mudm wifl oalf tmom to tUa. 
kbe testimony is a thing of eommott oecnnsBce, and that 
■liraelcs are not. An obTions trath, indeed ; bat too fea- 
eial to authorise, of itself, a eoaelasioB in anf parttimlar 
ease. In anv other individnal question, as to the sdmissi 
btlity of evidence, it would be reckoned absurd to oonmdk 
er merely the avermgt ekmnett for the troth of ttUirnHmf m 
tki oftitroef , without inquiring wktU the tesiimooy is^ ia 
the fartintiar mgtmne§ before us. As if «. g. any one had 
maintained that no testimony could establish Colombos^ 
aocount of the discovery of America, because it is moia 
common for traveUers to lie, than for new contineals lo be 
discovered.* Such a procedure involves a manifest igno* 
ratio elencbi ; the two propositions brought forward as op* 
posed, being by no means incompatible t experience teUs 
us that ** a destructive hurricane is not a common oocui^ 
rence ;" certain persons tell us that " a destructive hurri- 
cane occurred in the West Indies, at such a time ;" there 
b (as Dr. Campbell has pointed out) no ofipontum between 
these two assertions. 

It is to be observed by the way, that there is yet an ad- 
ditional ambiguity in the cn/trc plinu " contrary to expe- 
rience ;" in one aense, a miracle, or any other event, may 
be called eontrarf to the experience of any one who hsa 
never witntiatd the like ; as the freesing of water was to 
that of the King of Bantam ; in another and stricter sense^ 
that only is comirarf to a man's experience, which he knows 
by experience not to be true ; as if one should be told el 
an infallible remedy for some disorder, he having seen it 
administered without effect. No testimony can establish 
what is, in tki$ latter sense, contrary to experience. We 
need not wonder that oidinary minds should be bewildered 
by a sophistical employment of such a mass of ambiguities. 

Such reasonings as these are accounted ingenious and 
profound, on account of the subject on which they sre em- 
ployed : if applied to the ordinary affairs of life, they would 
be deemed unworthy of serious notice. 

The reader is not to suppose that the refutation of 

Hume's Essav on Miracles was mj object in this article. 

Tliat might have been soJicicntly sccompUshed, in tiM 

way of a " reductio ad absurdum,** by mere reference tm 

* tss '* Hirtorio Donbtt islativs to Nspoleoa Beoapaifi^" 
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iK cue of the Kins of Bantam addneeil by the author 
himself. But this celebrated eesay, thoafth It has often per- 
haps contributed to the amusement of an aoii-ehristian so- 
phist, at the expense of those unable to expose its faUacy, 
never probably made one convert. The author himself 
seems plainly to have meant it as a specimen of his inge- 
luity, in arguing on a given hypothesis ; for he disputes 
against miracles as contrary to the course of nature ; 
whereas, according to him, there is no such thine as a 
-nwrse of nature ; his scepticism extends to the whole ex* 
(emal world ; to every thin^f, except the ideas or inipres- 
«ions on the mind of the individual ; so that a miracle 
which is bdieved, has, in that circumstance alone, on his 
principles, as much reality as any thing can have. 

But my object has been to point out, by the use of this 
example, the fallacies and blunders which may result from 
inattention to the ambiguity of the word experience t and 
this cannot be done by a mere indirect argument; which 
rtftUtB indeed, but does not explain, an error. 

FALSEHOOD and FALSITY.— Sm " TmuTK." 

GOD. — ^The Greek and Latin words which we trans- 
late " God '* having been applied by the heathen to the 
highest objects of their worsh^, were, naturally, employed 
by Jews and Christians to denote the object of timr own 
worship. But the heathen were far from regarding any of 
these supposed beings as eternal, or as the maker and 
governor of the universe. They regarded them as the 
same kind of beings with the (nines, demons, nixes, 
bogles, genii, &e., which in various parts of the world are 
still feared, and in some plaeea propitiated by offerings and 
other marks of reverence ; and which in fact are the very 
Ood$ (though no longer called by that title) which our 
Pagan forefathers worshipped ; and a saperstitious dread 
of which survived the introduction of the belief in a su- 
preme creator. But Christians and also Mahometans (whose 
creed is a corrupted oiTdet of Christianity) imply [connote] 
by the !erm ** Gknl*' the supreme author and governor of 
the universe : as is plain from this ; that any one who 
should deny the existence of an^ such being, would be 
aniTersally considered as an athetii : t c. as maintaining 
fktA there is no ** God.*' And he wonid be w( the leas reek* 
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oned an atheist, etea though he ahould believe (#hidi ii 
conceivable) that there do exist bein^^ superior in power 
to man, such as fairies, &c. 

The heathen therefore, for the inost part, come uMUr 
this description. Thejr did not believe in anyCrod in onr 
genu of tht word. And accordingly the A|H>stIe Paul ex- 
pressly designates them as atheists, ['* without God*'] o^^coi. 

The more any one studies the ancient classical writers, 
the more in error he will be respecting their notions, if lie 
is not attentive to the difference between the meanings 
they attached to certain terms, and those which we, now, 
attach to corresponding terms. The present is one instance : 
and another is, *' immortality of the soul.*' See Essay L 
Ist series. 

GOSPEL. — This is instanced as one of the words which is 
practically ambiguous, from its difiereni applications even 
though not employed (as it sometimes is) in different senses. 

Conformably to its etymological meaning of **good-ti« 
dings," it 19 used to signify (and that especially and exclu- 
sively) the welcome intelligence of salvation to man, as 
preached by our Lord and his followers. But it was after- 
wards transitively applied to each of the four histories ol 
our Lord's life, published by those who are called the 
Evangelists. And the term is often used to express col- 
lectively (he Gospel- (/octrttws ; t. e. the instructions given 
men how to avail themselves of the offer of salvation : and 
preaching the Gotipel, is accordingly often used to include 
not only the proclaiming of the good tidings^ but the teadt^ 
ing of what is to be believed and done in consequence.* 
This ambiguity in one source of some important theological 
errors : many supposing that gospel truth is to be found 
exclusively, or chiefly in the go$ptU ; to the neglect ot 
the other sacred writings. 

Again, since Jesus is said to have preached the " Gos- 
pel," and the same is said of the Apostles, the conclusion 
is often hence drawn, that the discourses of our Lord and 
the apostolic epistles must exactly coincide ; and that in 
case of any ap{mrent difference, the former must be the 
standard, and the latter must be taken to bear no other 
sense than what is implied by the other ; a notion whick 
* See DasQOurss L appwidsd to *' KMsyt on the Daagsci," Itc p. SM 
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leadt ineTitably ind immediately to the aegieot of the ipoe* 
tolic epistles, when every thing they contain most be limited 
and moditied into a complete coincidence with our Lord's 
discourses. Whereas it is very conceivable, that though 
both might be m a ceruin sense '* good tidings," yet, one 
may contain a much more full development of the Christian 
scheme than the other. Which is confirmed by the con- 
sideration, that the principal events on which the religion 
is founded (the atoning sacrifice and resurrection of Christ) 
had not taken pUce, nor coold be clearly declared by our 
Lord when he preached, saying, ** the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand ;" not that it was actoally tttabliik§d ; as it was, 
when his Apostles were sent forth to preach to all nations. 
See Euayt of» tht DifiadtiUf Sec. Essay II. 

HENCE.— Ste **RxA8oif" and "Why." 

IDENTICAL.— A« " Owe" and " Sams." 

IMPOSSIBILITY.— According to the definition we may 
choose to give of this word, it may be said either that there 
are three species of it, or that it nuy be used in three dif> 
ferent senses. 1st. What may be called a m a tit im a i ieai 
impossibility, is that which involves an absurdity and self- 
contradiction ; c. g. that two straight lines shoold enclose 
a space, is not only impossible bat inconceivable, as it 
would be at variance with the definition of a straight line. 
And it should be observed, that inability to accomplish anj 
thing which is in this sense, impossible, implies no limi- 
tation of jNNoer, and is compatible, even with omnipotence, 
in the fullest sense of the word. If it be proposed, e. g. to 
construct a triangle having one of its sides equal to the other 
two, or to And two numbera having the same ratio to each 
other as the side of a square and its diameter, it is not from 
a defect of power that we are precluded from solving such 
a problem as these ; since in fact the problem is in itself, 
anmeaning and absurd : it is, in reality, noMitg, that is 
required to be done. 

It is important to observe respecting an impossibility of 
this kind, that it is always susceptible of demoHUratim 
proof. Not that every such impossibility ha$ actually been 
proved such : or that we can be certain it ever will be ; 
but that it must be in ittelf capable of proof: — the materi- 
als of such proof — the data on which it may be founded-* 




beiaf (whether diBcorered or boI) widiin the nafe ef Mr 
kaowledse. This foUows from the yttf chancier (as 
•bofe described*) of soch troths as the mathematical x 
mathematical-toqwtitftffliMa being of course iadoded on- 
der that term. For, cToiy soch truth most be imolied— 
however tedioos and difficnlt may be the task of elieitiaf 
it — in the definitions we set out with, and coBseqoeatly in 
the terms, which are the exact representatives of those de- 
finitions. E. O. That any two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third — in other words that it is imftmMt 
to constroet a triangle, one of whose sides shall be et|aal 
to the other two— is a matter of easy and eariy demonstra- 
tion. The ineomraensorability of the side and the dtame* 
ter of a square — in other words the impossibilitj of finding 
two numbers having to one another the ratio of the side to 
the diameter — is a troth which was iirobably believed some 
time before a demonstration of it was found : but it is no 
less implied in the definitions of " straight line,** ** sqaare,* 
dec. In the case of the circle again, the ratio of the (fi* 
ameter to the circnmference has been long sought by ma- 
thematicians ; and no one has yet demonstrated, or per- 
haps ever will, either what their ratio is, or, on the other 
hand, that they are incommensurable : but one or the other 
must be within the sphere of mathematical demonstration. 

When therefore any one sa]rs that perhaps so and so nMif 
6e an impossibility in the mathematical sense, though we 
may never be able to prove it snch.f he is to keep in mind 
that St least soch proof is within the teopt of infufrw^ and 
that no increase of hncwUdn^ in the aense of *' informa- 
tion respecting facts,"| can be needed to furnish materials 
for the demonstration. Every such impoasibility moat be 
implied— -though we may not perceive it, in the femis em- 
ployed ; in short, it must be property a " amtradieHtm im 
ttrm».** 

2dly. What may be called a phftical impossibility in 
something &t variance with the existing laws of natniv, 
and which consequently no being, subject to those laws^ 
(as we are) can surmount ; but we can easily conceive a 
being cspable of bringing about what in the oroinary 

« Book IV. Ch. ii ^ 1. 

I See Bishop Copleiton on PredsttiiiatieB. 
8scBoekIV.Ch.U.^l. 
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of n&tare is impossible. E. O. to mnltiplj fiYc loaves into 
food foi a multitude, or to walk on the sarf'aoe of the waves, 
are things physically impossible, but imply no contradic- 
tion ; on the contrary, we cannot but supoose that the be- 
ing, if there be »uch an one, who created the aniverse, is 
able to alter at will the properties of any of the substances 
it contains.* 

And an occurrence of this character, we call fwtram/otii. 
Not but that one person may |ierform without supernatural 
power what is, to another, physically impossible ; as «. ^. 
a man may lift a great weight, which it would be physi- 
cally impossible for a child to raise ; because it is con- 
trary to the laws of nature that a muscle of thu degree of 
strength should overcome a resistance which one of that 
degree is equal to. But if any one |ierform what is be- 
yond his own natural powers, or the natural powers ol: 
man universally, he has performed a miracle. 

Much sophistry has been founded on the neglect of the 
distinction between these two senses. It has even been 
contended, that no evidence ought to induce a man ol 
sense to admit that a miracle has taken place, on the 
ground that it is a thing impossible ; in other words, that 
it it a miracle; for if it were not a thing impossible to 
man, there would be no miracle in the case : so that such 
an argument is palpably begging the question ; but it has 
often probably been admitted from an indistinct notion 
being suggested of impossibility in tne first sense; in 
which sense {viz. that of self-contradiction) it is admitted 
that no evidence would justify belief. 

3dly. Moral imiiossibility signifies only that high de* 
gree of improbability which leaves no room for doubt. 
In this sense we often call a thing impossible, which im- 
'plies no contradiction, or any violation of the laws of 
nature, but which yet we are rationally convinced will 
never occur, merely from the multitude of chances against 
it ; as e. g. that unloaded dice should turn up the same 
faces one hundred times successively.! And in this 
•ease, we cannot accurately draw the line, so as to deter* 

* See an able diiquisition on miraclef, sul>joiDed to the Life of 
ApoUonius Tyanaeua, in the EneyelopaHa MelropoUUuf 

t And yet why ihouM thcv not f since the chancei are the very 
«BM against any given 100 throws. 8m Rhet. Part I. Ch. ii. ^ 4. 

25 
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miiie at what point the improbability amonmta to an i 
poMibilily ; and hence we often have occaaioa to apeak 
of tbia or that as almoti inipoaaible, though Q($t qaite, dec 
The other impoaaibilities do not admit of degreeii of ap- 
proach. I'hat a certain throw ahould recar two or three 
timea ancceaaively, we ahonld not call rery improbable ; 
the improbability is increased at each ancceaaive atept 
but we cannot say exactly when it beconiea impoaaible ; 
though no one would acraple to call one handred aneh r»* 
currencea impoaaible. 

In the same sense we often call things impossible which 
are completely within the power of known agenta to bring 
about, but which we are convinced they never wiU bring 
about. Thus, e. g. that all the civilized |>eople in the 
world should with one accord forsake their habitationa 
and wander about the world as savages, every one would 
call an im|K>ssibility ; though it is plain they have the 
power to do so, and that it depends on their choice which 
they will do ; and moreover that there even have been 
instances of some few persons doing so. In like manner, 
if we were told of a man^s having disgracefully fled from 
hia post, whom we knew to be possessed of the moM un- 
daunted couraf^e, we should without scruple (and with 
good reason, supposing the idea formed of his character 
to be a just one) pronounce this an impossibility ; mean* 
ing, that there is sufficient ground for being fully coo* 
vinced that the thing could never take place ; not from 
any idea of his not having power and liberty to fly if he 
would ; for our certainty is built on the very circumstance 
of his beiuK free to act aa he will, together with his being 
of such a disposition aa never to have the will to act dio- 
^racefully. If, again, a man were bound hand and fooC^ 
It would be, in the other sense, impossible for him to fly ; 
viz. out of his power. 

** Capable " has a corresponding ambiguity. JB, <l 
We speak of this or that man beiiig " capable " or " inco* 
pable " of a cowsrdly act, in a different sense from that 
in which we speak of him as " capable '* or ** incapable ** 
of writing a fine poem. 

The performance of anything that is moraUf iinpooatblf 
to a mere man, is to be xeckoned a miraeie, as moeh •» 
if the impossibility were pkprieaL E. Q, It ie monllf 
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impossible for poor Jewish fishermen to have framed such 
a scheme of ethical and religious doctripe as the gospel 
exhibits. It is morally impossible for a man fy foretei 
distant and improbable future events with the exactitude 
of many of the prophecies in Scripture. 

Much of the confusion of thought which has pervaded, 
and has interminably protracted, the discussions respecting 
the long agitated question of human freedom, has arisen 
from inattention to the ambiguity, which has been here 
noticed. If the deity, it is said, ** foresees exactly what 
I shall do on any occasion, it must be impotsibie for me 
to act otherwise ;*' and thence it is inferred that man*s 
actions cannot be free. The middle-term employed in 
such an argument as this is ** impossible,-' or ** impossi- 
bility " employed in two senses. He to whom' it is, in 
one sense, impossible, (viz. physically) to act otherwise 
than he does, (t. e. who has it not in his power) is not a 
free agent ; correct foreknowledge implies impossibility 
(in another sense, viz. moral impossibility ; — the absence 
of all room for doubt :) and the perplexity is aggravated by 
resorting, for the purpose of explanation, to such words as 
«* may," " can," " possible," *• must," &c., all of which 
are atlected by a correftponding ambiguity.* 

It should be observed, that many things which are not 
usually termed *' mathematically " necessary or impos- 
sible, will at once appear such, when stated, not ab$tract' 
edly, but with all their actual circumstances; e g. that 
** Brutus stabbed Caesar," is a fact, the denial of which, 
though a falsehood, would not be regarded us self-contra- 
dictory (like the denial of the equality of two right 
angles ;) because, abstractedly ^ we can conceive Brutus 
acting otherwise: but if we insert the circumstances 
(which of course really existed) of his having complete 
power, liberty, and also a predominant wHl to do so, then, 
the denial of the action amounts to a " mathematical " 
impossibility, or self-contradiction ; for to act voluntarily 

* 8m Tucker's *' Light of Nature," in the chapters on ProTi- 
denco, on Free-will, and some others. I have endearoured to 
condense and to simplify some ol the most valuable parts of his 
reasonings in the notes and appendix to an edition of Archbishop 
King's Discourse on Predestiualion, published at the end of the 
Bampton Lectures. 




afUMt ihtf dieuies of • pcvdomiaant will, mjii— tm 
etfeec wiihoot a eaB«e. 

Of future evenia, that being, aod do other, eui havt 
the tame knowledge a« of the past, who ia acqnauited 
with all the causea, mnote or immediate, interaal and 
external, on which each dependa. 

But every one is accuatomed to anticipate future erenii, 
in human a£Giin, aa well at in the material work!, a» 
prtfportum to hia kmcteUdgt <f tht $t9tral firmwiiftiimi 
connected with each ; however different in amoonc that 
knowledge may be, in reference to different oocnrTeBeea. 
And in both caaea alike, we alwaya attribute the fmUm 
of any anticipation to our tgnoranof or miatake reapceting 
aome of the circumaunces. When t. g. we fully expect, 
from our euppoaed knowledge of aome peraoo'a character, 
and of the circumatancea he ia placed in, that he will do 
aomethinir which, eventually, he doea not do, we at once 
and without heaitatioa conclude that we were mtatofaii 
either aa to hia character, or aa to hia aituatioo, or aa to on? 
acquaintance with human nature, geaenilly ; and we an 
accuatomed to adduce any auch failure aa a proof of aaeh 
miatake ; aaying " it ia plain you wert miite/pm in pmr 
niimatt of that man'a character ; fob he haa done m 
and ao :" and thia, aa onheaitatingly aa we ahould attribute 
the non-occurrence of an eclipae we had predicted, not 
to any change in the lawa of nature, but to aoose error ia 
our calculaiiona. 

INDIFFERENCE, in ita application in respect of tfaa 
%nU and of the^Wgmew/, ia aubject to an ambiguity which 
some of my readera may perhapa think hardly worth noti^ 
ing ; the diatinction between uHbioMsed twndcmr and im- 
partiality, on the one aide, and oarr^eaineM, on the odier, 
being ao very obvioua. But theae two thinga neverthelew 
have been, from their beariog the aame name, confoandad 
together ; or at least repreaented aa inaeparebly connected. 
I have known a person maintain, wiih aome planaibtlity, 
the in«*xpedieocy, with a view to the attainment of truth, 
of educating people, or appointing teachers to instruct them, 
in any particular aystpma or theories, of aaironomy, nEwdi* 
ciae, religion, po'litica, &c., on the ground, that a maa 
naat vntk to believe, and to find good reaaooa for belicv^ 
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iDg^ ihe system io which he has been trained, and which 
he has been engHged in teaching; and this wish mast pre- 
judice his understanding in favo'ir of it, and consequently 
render him an incompetent judge of truth.* 

Now let any one consider whether such a doctrine as 
this could have been even plausibly stated, but for the am- 
biguity of the word inditference, and others connected 
with it. For it would follow, from such a principle, that 
no physician is to be trusted, who has been inbtructed in 
a certain mode of treating any disorder, because he must 
wish to think the theory correct which he has learned : 
n<iy, no physician should be trusted who is not utterly in- 
diiierent whether his patient recovers or dies ; since else, 
he must wish to find reasons for hoping favourably from 
the mode of treatment pursued. No plan for the benefit of 
the public, proposed by h pkUanthrqpUt, should be hsten- 
ed to ; since such a man cannot but wish il may be suc- 
cessful ; &c. 

No doubt the judgment is often biassed by the inclina- 
tions ; but it is possible, and it should be our endeavour, to 
guard against this bias. If a scheme be proposed to any 
one for embarking his capital in some speculation which 
promises great wealth, he will doobtless wish to find that 
the expectations held out are well founded : but every one 
would call him very imprudent, if (as some do) he shoulct 
suffer tnis wish to bias his judgment, and should believe, 
on insutficient grounds, the fair promises held nut to him. 
But we should not think snch imprudence an inevitable 
consequence of his desire to incrt'ase his property. His 
wishes, we should say, were both natural and wise ; but 
since they could not render the event more probable, it was 
most unwise to allow them to influence his decision, in 
like manner, a good man will indeed wish to find the evi- 
dence of the Christian religion satisfactory ; but a wise 
man does not for thiU reason take for granted that it m sat- 
isfactory ; but weighs the evidence the more carefully on 
necouut of the importance of the question. 

It is curious (o observe huw fully aware of the operation 
of this bias, and how utterly blind to it, the same (tersons 
will be, in opposite cases. h>uch writers, e. g. as J have 
inst alladed to, dis^iarage the judgment of those who have 

• 8m £iiar I. Bacond Series 
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bMB •eenttoined to ttndy and to tetbh tlie Ghriaiita nil 
gton, and who derive hope and ntiaf«ctioa from it, on IIM 
ground that they moet wish to find it true. And let it he 
admitted that theirmt^fcori^ ahall eo for nothing ; and tkm 
the qaeation thall be tried entirely by the rmaoiia addoced. 
But then, on the same principle, how itrong mitat be the 
testimony of the maltitudes who admit the troth of Chris- 
tianity, though it is to them a source of nneaaiBess or of 
dismay ; — ^who have not adopted any antinomian syatem 
to quiet their conscience while leading an anchriatiaii life ; 
but, when they hear of '* righteooaness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, tremble,'* and try to dismiss such 
thoughts till ** a more convenient season.*' The case of 
these, who have every reason to wish Christianitjr ontrne, 
is passed by, by the very same persons who are inaistinf 
on the influence of the opposite bias. According to the 
homely but expressive proverb, they are ** deaf on one 
ear." 

And it may be added, that it is utteriy a mistake to sop- 
pose that the bias is always in favour of the conclasion 
wished for : it is often in the contrary direction. The 
proverbial expression of " too good news to be tme," 
bears witness to the existence <Mf this feeling. There ii 
in some minds a tendency to unreasonable doubt in eases 
where their wishes are strong ; — a morbid distrust of evi- 
dence which they are especially anxious to find conehi- 
sive ; e. g. groundless fears for the health or safety of an 
ardently-beloved child, will frequently distress anxions 
imrents. 

Different temperaments (sometimes varying with ihe 
state of health of each individual) iead towards thc^e op- 
posite miscalculations — the over-estimate or onder-esli- 
mate of the reasons for a conclusion we earnestly wish to 
find true. 

Our aim should be to guard against both extremes, and 
to decide according to the evidence ; preserving the in- 
diiTerence of the Judgment, even where the will neither 
can, nor thould be indifferent. 

LAW is, ctymologically, that which is '* laid ** down } 
and is used, in the most appropriate sense, to signify somft 
general injunction, command, or regulation, addreaaod !• 
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t\ rtain persons, who are called upon to eonfonn to it. 
It is in this sense that wr speak of *' the Law of Moses," 
" the Law of the Lund," dec. 

Ii is also used in a transferred sense, to denote the 
statement of some general facty the several individual in- 
stances of which exhibit a conformity to that statement, 
analogoue to the conduct of persona in respect to a law 
which they obey. It is in this sense that we speak of 
** the laws of nature :" when we say that ** a seed in 
vegetating directs the radicle downwards and the plumule 
upwards, in compliance with a law of nature,** we only 
mean that such is wnivernUy the fact ; and so, in other 
cases. 

It is evident therefore that, in this sense, the confor- 
mity of individual cases to the general rule is that which 
constittitei a law of nature. If water should henceforth 
never become solid, at any temperature, then the freezing 
of water would no longer be a law of luture t whereas in 
the other sense, a law is not the more or the less a law 
from the conformity or non-conformity of individuals to 
it t if an act of our Legislature were to be disobeyed and 
utterly disregarded by every one, it would not on that 
account be the less a law. 

This distinction may appear so obvioua when plainly 
staled, as hardly to need mention : yet writen of great 
note and ability have confounded these two senses to- 
gether ; I need only mention Hooker (in the opening of 
his great work) and Montesquieu : the latter of whom 
declaims on the much stricter observance in the universe 
of the laws of nature, than in mankind, of the divine and 
human laws laid down for their conduct : not considering 
that, in the former case, it is the observance that conetu 
tute$ the liw. 

MAY, and likewise MUST, and CAN, (as well as 
CANNOT) are each used in two senses, which are very 
often confounded together. They relate sometimes to 
power, or liberty, sometimes to covUingency 

When we say of one who has obtained a certain sum 
of money, *' now he may purchase the field he was wish- 
ifif for," we mean that it is in his power; it is plain that 
kt May, to the same Mose, hoard up the money, or spend 
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ic oD sofn^thiBg ehp ; thoofh periiapt we are rimniaj^ 
fhwi our koowlctlKe of bis cbancter and uimaioii, duii Iw 
mill not. When again we aa^, *' it may rain to-inorrow»'* 
ir ** th« Teasel may have amVed in pof t," the ezprraaioa 
does not at all relate to power, bat nrrely to cOBttoseBry t 
i «. we mean, that thoogb we are not sure aoeh aa eveai 
will bapiMfB or has happened, we are boI boib of the ie» 
verse. 

When sgaiD, we say, *' ibis man, of ao gratefal a di» 
position, muU have eagerly embraced Bueh an oppoitaaiiy 
of reqaiting his benefactor,** or " one who approves ol 
the slave trade must be very hard-hearted,*' we only bm^b 
to imply the ubsence of sU doubt on these points. The 
very notions of gratitude and of hard-beartedaess ezclnde 
the idea of eompmUiom^ and of yielding to irresistible pow- 
er. But when we say that '* sU men muit die,*' or that 
'*a man must go to prison who is dragged by force,'* we 
mean ** whether they will or nor*— thai there is no jmbnt 
to resist. So also, if we say that a being o( perfect ftood- 
ness *' cannot ** act wrong, we do not mean that it is oat 
of his power ; since that would imply no goodness of chsr- 
acter ; but that there is sufficient reason for feeling sort 
that He wiU not. It is in a very dilTerent sense that we 
say of a man fettered in a prison, that he ** cwmot ** escape i 
meaning, that though he has !he tmtt, he wants the abilUf. 

These ' words are commonly introduced, in questions 
eonnectrd with fatalism and the freedom of humaa ao- 
tions, to explain the meaning of ** necesmry,*' ** impoaai- 
ble," dtc. ; and having themselves a correspoading ambi- 
guity, they only tend to increase the perplexity.* 

** Cbaot «ai|di« sits. 

And by dccidiog worse emhioils ths fray." 

MUST.— Sf£ " May.'* 

NECESSARY — This word is used na the contrary to 
*' impossible " ia all its senses, snd is of coufK liable to 
a corresponding ambiguity. Thus it is " msthematicaUly 
neceasary " that two sides of a triangle should be greater 
than the ihird ; there is a *' (ihysical necessity ** for tha 
fell of a stone ; and a ** moral neccMiiy ** that beings of 
such and such a character should act, when left perfidy 
free, in such and such a manner ; t . t. we are sure they 
w(U act so ( though of course it is in their power to art 
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otnerwise ; else there would be no moral agency.' Thia 
tidbiguity is employed aophistically to justify immoral con- 
idct ; since no one is rttpontibU lor any thing done under 
• iii(€essity," — i. e. " physical necessity ;" as when a man 
8 dragged anywhere by external force, or falls down from 
«eing too weak to stand ; and then the same excuse is 
dllacit^nsly extended to *' moral necessity'' also. 

There are likewise namberless diflferent apjdicationt of 
the word ** necessity " (as well as of those derived from 
ii) in which there is a practical ambiguity, from the ditTer* 
ence of the things undentood in conjunction with it : e. g. 
food is " necessary 5'' viz. — to life j great wealth is " ne- 
cessary " — to the ffratification of a man of luxurious ha- 
bits ; the violation of moral duty is in many cases " ne- 
cessary " — for the attainment of certain worldly objects ; 
the renunciation of such objects, and subjugation of the 
desires, is " necessary " — to the attainment of the gospel 
promises, Ace. And thus it is that " necessity " has come 
to be ** the tyrant's plea ;*' for as no one is at all responsi- 
ble for what is a matter of physical necessity — what he 
has no power to avoid—so, a degree of allowance is made 
for a man's doing what he hot power to avoid, when it 
appears to be the less of two evils ; as e. g. when a man 
who is famishing takes the first food he meets with, as 
" necessary " to support life, or throws over goods In a 
storm, when if is " necessary " in order to save the ship. 
But if the plea of necessity be admitted without inquiring 
for ithat the act in question is necessary, anything what- 
ever may be thus vindicated ; since no one commits any 
crime which is not, in his view, " necessary " to the at- 
tainment of some supposed advantage or gratification. 

The confusion of thought is further increased by the 
employment on improper occasions of the phrase ** abto- 
lutely necessary ;" which, strictly speaking, denotes a case 
in which there is no possible alternative. It is necessaiy 
'or a man's safety, that he should remain in a honse which 
e cannot quit without incurring danger: it laabiolutely 
{or nmply) necessary that he should remain there, if he is 
closely imprisoned in it. 

I have treated more fully on this fruitful soureo of so- 

* 8s« tiie article " ImpoMibility ;** note. 
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phiMry in the Appeodiz (No. I.) to King** «* Umomw «i 
Ptedestinaiion.** lo the coune of tl, I aqigeeicd (is the 
first edition) eo etymoioity of the woid.whieh I have reg- 
ion to think it not correct ; but it should be obeenrcd, that 
this makes no diflVreoce tu the reasoning, which is noi in 
any degree founded oa that etymokigy ; oor have I, as 
some have represented, attempted to introduce any new or 
onusoal sense of the word, but have all along appealed to 
comm<m use — the only right standard — and merely pointed 
out the senses in which each word hag meiuaUif been eai* 
ployed. Se€ the introduction to this Appendix. 

OLD. — This word, in its strict and primary sense, de- 
notes the length of time that any object has existed ; and 
many are not aware that they are accustomed to use it in 
any other. It is, however, very frequently employed in- 
stead of *' ancient,** to denote duiianct of time. The 
same transition seems to have taken place, in Latin. Uor^ 
ace says of Lucilius, who was one of the most ancient Ro- 
man authors, but who did not live lo be old — 

** quo fit at omnia 

VoUva patsat velati dcMripU tabella 
Vita SoiM." 

The present is a remarkable instance of the inQuence of 
an ambiguous word over the thoughts even of those who 
are not ignorant of the ambiguity, but are not carefully oo 
the waich Hj^aiiivt its effects : the impressions and ideas 
asKOoiated by habit with the word when used in one sense, 
being always apt (o obt-ude themselves unawures when it 
is employed in auother sense, and thus to affect our rea- 
sonings. E. G. "old times,'*—" the old world," ^c, 
are exprea>ion8 in iiequent use, and which, oftener than 
not, produce imperceptibly the associated impr-'ssion of 
the superior witidom resulting from experience, which, aa 
a general rule, we attribute to old men. Yet no one is re- 
ally ignorant that the world is older now than ever it was| 
and that the instruction to be derived from observations on 
the past (which is the advantage that old peraont |>osses8) 
must be greater, eupi>o8ing other things equal, to every 
succebttive generation ; and Hacon^s remark to this purpose 
a|>pe- r8, as soon a^ disitinctly stated, a mere truism : yet 
few, perhaps, that he made, are more important. There ia 
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tlways a tendency to appeal with the rame kind of defer- 
ence, to the authority of "old times," as of aged men. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that ancient cuS' 
toms, institutions^ ^c. when they still exiU^ may be liter- 
ally called old ; and have this advantage attending them, 
that their elfects may be estimated fram long experience ; 
whereas we cannot be sure, respecting any recently-estub- 
lished law or system, whether it may not produce in tinir 
some effects which were not originally contemplated.* 

ONE — is sometimes employed to denote strict and pro- 
per numerical unity; sometimes, close resemblance; — 
correspondence with one single description. — See ** Sams." 



-" Facies non omnibus UNA, 



Nee divena tamen ; qualem decet esse sororura.^— O0. Met. b. JL 
It is in the secondary or improper, not the primary and 
proper sense of this word, that men are exhorted to " be 
of one mind ;" t. e. to agree in their faith — pursuits — 
mutual atfections, ifec "The Church" [viz : ihe Univer- 
sal or Catholic Church] " is undoubtedly ane, and so is the 
human race one ; but not as a society. It was from the 
first composed of distinct societies ; which were called 
one, beojiuse formed on common principles. It is One So* 
ciety only when considered as to its future existence. The 
circumstance of its having one common Head, Christ, one 
.Spirit, one Father, are points of unity, which no more make 
the Church One Society on earth, than the circumstance 
of all men having the same Creator, and being derived from 
the same Adam, renders the human race one family. "f 

It is also in this sense that two guineas, e. g. struck from 
a wedge of uniform fineness, are said to be " of one and 
the same form and weight," and also " of one and the same 
substance." In this secondary or improper sense also, a 
child is said to be " of one and the same (bodily) substance 
with its mother ;" or, simply " of the substance of its mo- 
ther ;" for these two pieces of money, and two haman be- 
ingS( are Hwiiericallif distinct. 

It is evidently most iroi>ortant to keep steadily in view, 
and to explain on proper ocoasions, these different uses of 

* Bee however the .Article reprinted from the London Rsvisw, in 
tlM first letter to Earl Orey on Secondary Pnnishmenti. 
t Kncvdop. Metrop.i p. TT**. 




Oe ward ; leit tnen ibonU iuKwbly dida inlo error mi 
ibc moai importBDi of ali Mtqects, b; >i>piyiiw, in Ihe le- 
coBdaTf •enae, cipremoiu which oiighl lo be nudernoad 
in the primuy and proper. — (Sm " Pusos") Uiutf it, 
W mlKhl haie beta expected, liable to coireipondiDg un- 
bigailin- E. Q. Sometime! what Ibe ApoMlei Mf coD- 
eening " Unity or Spirit" — ofFaiib— &c. ia tranaferTcd ui 
Uoiij of Cbutch-GovenimrnL 

PAY. — Id (he Birtct Miue.a peraoD ii aaid to "pay," 
who traaiTcn lo anoltafi whit waa cmtt fcu owa,; ia ■aoihri 
■eiue " pay" i* used lo drno[e ibe mere act of JunrfMg 
tmr wbai peifaspa Hcixr wof one's OWB. la Ibl* latter *eiwc 
• genlleman'g slewsrd or house-keeper i> aaid lo paf the 
tnulramFa iheii biUi ; in the other srnae, it ii the maater 
who piiya ihem, 

Jt ia in the aecoDdary or improper teiiae thnt an eiecntor 
kaaid to pay legaciea — a land-owner oi faimrr top«y lilhe*, 
be., iince the money ibear hand over lo another orMT 
waa tkiin. Stt " Evidknci," (in vol. of Tract*,) p. 339. 

PERSON/ in its oidioaiy uae al pieaeol, invariably im- 
pliea a numerically disiinct aubaiance. Each nwD ia one 
person, and can be but one. It haa alao a peonliat iheolugt- 
oal aeoae, in which we apeak of ihe " three Prnooa" of 
the blened Trinity. Il waa probably Ihoa employed by oar 
difinea aa a lilrral, nr jierhapa eiymolofieal, rendering M 

CTer, from ihe lansnage of Wallia (Ihe Malhemaiiciln and 
Lof ician) in the follow iug eilraci, aa well as from Ihal of 
■ome other of our older wiitrt*, that the Eoglieh word per- 
■on wai formerly not ao aliictly contlaed u now, lo tlie 
•roae it bean In common conversation among ua. 

" Thai which makea iheae eiprruiona" (vii. reagiectins 
the Trinity} " aecm harah lo aome of theae men, ia becauac 
they have uaed thrmaelvea lo fancy thai notion only of the 
word peraon, according to which iWe men are accounted 
to be three persona, and these three pcrsou* to he ihres 
men. But he may consider that there ia aoniher notion of 
the word peison, and in common one iim, wherein ihe aanw 
nan may be aaid to tiiauin divers iKminB. and Ihuac per- 
■Haitaf Ili«Iid]owiD(gliaervBtiaBawUl*ppIj lelhawaid"f«s. 
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tons to b« the same man ; that is, the same man as enuh 
taining divers capacities. As was said but now of Tully, 
TVm Persona* Unus sustineo ; mcam, adverdarii, judicU. 
And then it will seem no more harsh to say, The Three 
Persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are one God, 
than to say, God the Creator, God the Redeemer, and 

God the Sanctifier, are one God it is much the 

same thing whether of the two forms we use." — Lettert on 
the Tiinity, p. 63. 

" The word person (penona) is originally a Latin word, 
and does not properly signify a Man ; (so that another 
person must needs imply another man) for then the word 
homo would have served, and they needed not have takea 
in the word persona ; but rather one so circumstantiated. 
And the same man^ if considered in other circumstances 
(considenibly different) is reputed another person. And 
that this is the true notion of the word person, appears by 
those noted phrases, personam induere, personam deponere, 
personam agere, and many the like, in approved Latin au- 
thors. Thus the same man may at once sustain the per- 
son, of a king and a father, if he be invested both with 
rtgcU Sind paternal authority. Now because the king and 
the father are for the moat |Art not only different persons 
but ditfereni men also, (and the like in other cases) hence 
it comes to pass that another person is sometimes supposed 
to imply another man ; but not always, nor is that the 
proper sense of the word, It is Englished in our diction^ 
aries by the state ^ quality or condition whereby one man 
differs from another ; and so, as the condition alters, the 
person alte^rs, though the man be the same. 

'* The hinge of the controversy, is, that notion concern- 
ing the three somewhatSt which the fathers (who first used 
it) did intend to design by the name person ; so that we 
are not from the word person to determine what was that 
notion ; but from that notion which they would express, 
to determine in what sense the word person is here used/' 
&c. &c. — Letter V. in anstoer to the Arian's vindication • 

What was precisely the notion which these Latin fathen 

*Dr. Wallii's theological worki, considering his general coleb" 
rity, are wonderfully little known. He leemi to have been, in hii 
dby, one of the ablest defenders of the Church^ doctrine, against 
Ukm Axianj and Socinians of that period. Of course he incurred the 
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iauniei lo eoave; , and how fir it ■ppniMr «d tin el«Ml 
«il iJKiuficatioi] of tbr wiird " pmaim," il •oiij' dM or «• 
Q to dKLeriniDC. Bui wf inual |>rciiuiiie that lEicy did BM 
iDiend lo emjiloj ii iu wbal is, now, ihr ordioiry acue 
of ihe wold pccBoQ) bolh benune "pcnotw" arvrr, 1 
briifvf , bore ihm kom in pore Lalioiljr, ind iloo b(«aaw 
il IB evideal ibsi. ia IliBl aeDtF, " ihrer diTine prreomi ' 
would hive been rzaclljr equiTilenl lo "Ihtee Godi;" ■ 
mcanins which ihe arthrxtox alwayi diaaiownl. 

li is probable ibai ihejr had oeaily the kudc tipw wilh 
which the Greek ihenlu^ians adopted the word HypoMa- 
•is; which aeenu calculated toexpreaa " [hat which atwHti 
Haiti (i. (. ia the aubject of) alLnbulei." They niMni 

leaching, qd the cnr hJind, thai ihere are ihree tioda, or 
Ibrer pdru of the one God ; or, on Ibe other tund, thai 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghofl are no more iban three 
MtmM,* all, or the wme aigniflcaiion ; end thejr MDplo;ed ' 
accordingly a lerm which might aer»e to denote, that, 
(though divioB auribules belant lo all aod each of ibeK, 
jrrt) Ihrie are aiitibutea o{ each, rrapeclivcly, whick jia 
■ot BO ilriclly applicable to either of the olheTB, at anch ; 
ai when, for inalancr, ihe Son i* called eveciatly ifae 
" Rrdeenter," and the Holy Spirit, Ihe "Condbnet or 
Pa™;leie,"t .Vc. The nniion thus conveyed ia in- 
deed very faini, and imperftrl ; bui ia perhaps for Ihal 
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ftery TPason, (considering what man is. and inhat God is,) 
tke l«*ss likely to lead to error. On. may convey to a 
blind man a notion of seeina^, correct a^ furasitgoes, and 
insiraciive to him, though very imptrfect: if be form a 
more full aud distinct notion of it, his ideas will inevita- 
bly be incorrect. — See Essay VII. § 6, second series .♦ 

It is perhaps to be regretted that our divines, in render- 
ing the Latin " j>er8ona," used the word person, whose 
ordinary sense, in the present day at least, dilfers in a 
most important point from the theological sense, and yet 
is not so remote from it as to preclude all mistuke and 
perplexity. If •* hypostasis," or any other completely 
foreign term had been used insteud, no idea at all would 
haTe been conveyed except thut of the explanation given ; 
and thus the danger ai least of being misled by a word, 
would have been avoided. f 

Our reformers however did not introduce the word into 
their catechism ; though it has been (I mast think, inju- 
diciously) employed in some popular expositions of the 
catechism, without any explanation, or even allusion to 
its being used in a peculiar sense. 

As it is, the danger of being not merely not understood, 
but mtfunderstood, should be guarded against most sedu- 
lously, by all who wish not only to keep clear of error, 
but to inculcate important truth ; by seldom or never 
employing this ambiguous word without some explanation 
or caution. For if we employ, without any such care, 
terms which we must be sensible are likely to mislead, at 
least the unlearned and the unthinking, we cannot stand 
acquitted on the plea of not having directly inculcated error. 

I am persuaded that much heresy, and some intidelity, 
may be traced in part to the neglect of this caution. It is 
not wonderful that some should be led to renounce a 
doctrine, which, through the ambiguity in question, may 

* It |g worth obverring. as a vtrikfng instance of the little relfance 
to he pUred on ttymology as a guide to the meaning of a word, that 
"hrpoKtasis.** " subatantia,^' and " undcr«tanding ^ k widely dif' 
erent in ♦hehr Kcnve, correspond in their etymology. 

\ \ wish it to be obKur%-cd, that it i« the ambiguity tf the word 
penon which render* it objectionable ; not, its bei ig nowhere 
emplovcd in Scripture in the technical lonse of thee ogians ; for 
this circam^tance is rather an advantage.- -See E^say VI. (second 
■cries) § 4, note. 
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be repmented to them as ioToWing a aelf-contvadietiMi^ 
or us leading to tritheiBm ; — that otheni shoald ioseoaiblj 
alide into ibis very error ;— or that maoy more (which I 
know to be no uncommoa case) sboa1d» for fear of chat 
error, deliberately, and on principle, keep the docttine of 
the trinity out of their tboogfals, as a point of speealativo 
belief, to which they hafe assented once for all, but 
which they find it dangerous to dwell on ; though it is is 
fact the verjr faith into which/ by our Lord's appointmeat^ 
we are baptized. 

Nor should those who do understand, or at least have 
once understood, the ambiguity in question, rest satisfied 
that they are thenceforward safe from all danger in that 
quarter. It should he remembered that the thuughis are 
habitually influenced, through the force of association, by 
the recurrence of the ordinary sense of any v>'ord to the 
mind of those who are not especially on their guard 
against it." See *• fallacies," § 5. 

The correctness of a formal and deliberate confeMiion of 
faith, is not always, of itself, a sufficieut safeguani against 
error in the habitual impremom on the mind. The Ro- 
manists flutter themselves that they are safe from idolatry, 
because they distinctly acknowledge the truth, that ** God 
only is to be tervtdj^ viz. with "latria;" though they 
allow ADORATION, (** hypcrdulia '* and " dulia ") to the 
virgin and other saints — to images — and to relics : to 
which it has been justly replied, that supposing this dis- 
tinction correct in itself, it would be, in practice, nugatory ; 
since the mass of the people must soon (as exi>erience 
proves) lose sight of it entirely in their habitual devotions. 

Nor again is the habitual acknowledgment of 'one God, 
of it«ell' a suflicient safeguard ; since, from the additional 
ambiguities of ** one " and *' unity,'* (noticed in a pre- 
ceding article) we may gradually fall into the notion of a 
merely ffi;iurative unity ; such as unity of substance merely, 
(see a preceding article) — unity of purpose — concert of 
action, &c. such as is often denoted by the phrase ** one 
mind.'* See **" Same,** in this Appendix, and ** Disserta- 
tion.*' Book IV. Ch V. 

When however I speak of the necessity of explanatumi, 

* dtH 5vo|i« "into the nams:" not "in the namt.** MSH 
nvUi.19 
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(he reader is requested to keep in mind, that I mean, not 
explanations of the nature of the deity, but of our own u$e 
of word*. On the one hand we must not content our- 
selves with nnerely saving that the whole subject is mys- 
terious and must not be too nicely pried into ; while we 
Deglect to notice the distinction between divine revela- 
tions, and human explanations of them ; — between inqui- 
ries into the mysteries of the divine nature, and imo the 
mysteries arising from the ambiguities of language, and of 
a language too, adopted by uninspired men. For, what- 
ever Scripture declares, (he Christian is bound to receive 
implicitly, however unable to understand it : but to claim 
an uninquiring assent to expressions of man's framing, 
(however judiciously framed) without even an attempt to 
ascertain their meaning, is to fall into one of the worst 
errors of the liomanists. 

On the other hand, to require explanations of what God 
is in himself, is to attempt what is beyond the reach of 
the human faculties, and foreign from the apparent design 
of Scripture-revelation ; which seems to be, chiefly, if not 
wholly, to declare to us, (at least to insist on among the 
essential articles of faith) with a view to our practical 
benefit, and to the influencing of our feelings and conduct, 
not so much the intrinsic nature of the deity, as, what he 
is and does, relatively to us. Scripture teaches us (and 
our church-catechism directs our attention to these 
points) to ** believe in God, who, as the Father, hath made 
us and all the world — as the Son, hath redeemed us and all 
mankind — as the Holy Ghost, tanctifieth us, and all the 
elect people of God.*** And this distinction is, as I have 
said, pomted out in the very form of baptism. Nothing 
indeed can be more decidedly ettablithtd by Scripture — 
nothing more indittinctly explained (except as far as re- 
lates to us) than the doctrine of the trinity jf nor are we 
perhaps capable, with our present faculties, of comprehend- 
ing it more fully. 

* Hawkins'g Manual, p. 19. 

f Compare together, for inttanoe, inch paaiagei oi the following ; 
for it is by comparinfi Scripture with Scripture, not by dwelling on 
in§ulaled texts, that the word of Ood is to be rightly understood : 
Luke i. 35, and John xiv. 9 j John xir. 18, 18, 26, Matt, xxviii. la 
to ; John xvi. 7 ; Coloss. ii 9 ; Philip, i. 19 j 1 Cor. vi. 19 j Matt x 
}0, and John xiv. 03. 
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!• these nuttten, onr tDqairy— «t leut ourjint laqmif 
*^ouId always be, what is Ytveaitd : nor, if as/ one re- 
fuses to adopt as an anicle of fiiith, thbtfrlbftt ezpoaitioa, 
should he be understood as Decessarils^^lhiiuitaiQing its 
faitity. For we are sore that there ronst be many truths 
relntive to the deit^, which we have no means of nseer- 
tainin; i nor does it follow that even every truth whieh 
con be ascertained, must be a part of the essential laiih 
of a Christian. 

And as it is wise to resenre for mature age, such instra»> 
tions as are unsuitable to a poerile understanding, so, it 
seems the part of a like wisdom, to abstain, during this on 
state of childhood, from curious speculations on subjects 
in which even the ablest of human minds can bat ** see 
by means of a glass, darkly.*' On these, the learned can 
have no advantage over others ; though we are apt to for- 
get that any mysterious point inscrutable to man, as man 
—surpassing the utmost reach of human intellect--mast 
be such to the learned and to the ignorant, to the wise and 
to the simple, alike ; — that in utter darkness, the strongest 
sight, and the weakettt, are on a level. ** Sir, in these 
matters,'* (said one of the most eminent of onr reformers, 
respeciing another mysterious point,) **I am so fearful, 
that I dare speak no further, yea almost none otherwise, 
than as the Scripture doth as it were lead me by the hand.** 

And sorely it is mneh better thus to eontult Scripture, 
and uke it for a guide, than to resort to it merely forom- 
firmations, contained in detached texts of the several 
parts of some system of Theology, which the student fixes 
on as reput«>d orthodox, and which is in fact made the 
guide which he permits to " lead him by the hand ;" 
while passages culled out from various parts of the Sacred 
Writings in subserviency to such system, are formed into 
what may be CHlled an aitagratnof Scripture ; and then by 
reference to this system as a standard, each doctrine or 
dii4court4e is readily piouounced Orthodox, or Socinian, or 
Artan, or Sabcllian, or Nestorian, *^c. ; and all this on 
the ground that the theological scheme which the student 
has adopted, is supported by Scripture. The materiaU 
indeed are the stones of the temple ; but the &ttt2(/tng con- 
structed with them is a fabric of human contrivance. If 
instead of this, too common, procedure, students would 
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tnrly search the Scriptures with a view not mereiy to de* 

ftnd (heir opiniooe, but to form them — not tnerfly for ar* 

guments, bat for truth — ket'ping human expositions to 

iheir own proper purpodes [See Essay VI. First Seriefe,] 

ttod not aiiowJDfe these to become, practically, a standard 

— if, in short, they were as honestly desirous to be on the 

tide of Scripture^ as they naturally are to have Seripturt on 

iheir side, how much sounder, as well as more charitable, 

would their conclusions often be ! 

With presumptuous speculations, such as I have alluded 

to, many theologians, even of those who lived near, and 

indeed during, the apostolical times, seem to have been 

•like chargeable, widely as they ditfered in respect of the 

particular explanations ado|fted by each : 

" Unug utriqae 
-Error ; sed variu illudit partJIras." 

And it is important to remember — what we are very liable 
to iose sight of — the circumstance, that, not only there 
arose grievous errors during the time of the Apostles, and 
consequently such were likely to exist in the times imme- 
diately following, but also that when these inured guides 
were removed, there was no longer (he same infallible 
authority to decide what was error. In the absence of such 
a guide, some errors might be received ai« orthodox, and 
Bome sound doctrines be condemned as heterodox. 

The Gnostics* introduced a theory of JEons, or succes- 
sive emanations from the divine ** Pleroma " or fulness ; 
one of whom whs Christ, and became incarnate in the man 
Jesus.f The Sabellians are reported to have described 
Christ as bearing the Mime relation to the Father, as the 
illuminating {(punoTiKov) qunlity does to the Sun ; while 
the Holy Ghost corresponded to the warming quality 
Bo^TTovt or again, the Three as corresponding to the 
Body, Soul, and Spirit, of a man ; or again, to si/bstance 

thought or reason — and will or action. The Arians 

• Of the»e. and aeveral i ther ancient heretic*, we have no ac- 
count« bnt thoKe of their opponen/t ; which however we may pro> 
•ume to contain more or leu <( approximation to what was usuaily 
maintained 

t These heretics appear to have split into many different sects, 
teaching various moditicatioaa of the same abturdltiei.— See Bur 
Mn's Bntpton Lttturu. 




■gwa TcpmFDted the Son and ibr Holy B|nril, ■■ eiealM 
B«Liigt, but with a certain impanrd divinitr. The Ne«» 
riaoi uid EnlxchiiiDi gave oppoaita, but naallr (rat.Lfal 
and cqualljr prMuinptDolu riplBDaiioqt M the laearn*- 

Not were Ihoae who were aceoanlcd ortbcidoz, allo- 
gclher eicmpi rnmi lbs awne hatl of pmamplBoM. 
^ecalMion. "Who," nya ChryooMom, "waa he to 

whom God nid. Let ua make man 1 who hot he 

tbi Sod of God 1" And Epiphaniiu, op the Mune pasaase, 
■ays, *■ Thi> ii (he languixt of God to hia word." Each 
of thPK wiitera, it mny be obaervtd, in rrprpaeatlog Oad 
(andri thai tille) aa addresiini Hinurlf lo the Soa at lo 
a dislmct ht'iag previoualy to tbe birth of Jeiud on eatth, 
approaches vriy cloaelr lo the Arian view. And Juatia 
Msriyr, in a aimilar tone, eiprrasly speika of God ■■ 
" Oae, DOI Id numbir, but io judrment or deaijioa."* I 
will not any that auch puaageB am three may ool be ■« 
iateipretrd ai to eielude every form of Irilheiatn ; boyt 
ia a dnDgeroaa ihiag, to uae (sod that, oil in the hea(% 
declamation, bill ia a profeaaed txpatitiim) language of 
aucb a natiire thai il ii a mrre chance whether it may nol 
lead iato the moat uoacriptural errora. If the early writeii 
had not been habitually very incautioua ia ibia point, that 
could baldly have taken place which i a recorded reapecliaf 
Ibe council br!d at Rimini, (*. d. 3G0) in which a con- 
feaiion of faiih wai agreed apoa, which the Ariana aoon 

church," we are told, "waa aatoniahed to'fiod itaelf 
uneipecledl;' become Ariaa."t 
The fan is, that aamberless wriiera, both of ihoae wbo 

pirased, and jaslly, with one anoilier'a eipSanalionaof tbe 
mode nf riiBlence of the deity, jnatrad of taking waninf 
aSght from the errora of their neighboun. Bought, racli, 
the lemedy, in aome otiirr eiiilanaiion instead, eoneeniini 
mailers uareTraled and inexi>ltcnble by man. Tbey faand 
noihinc to >4li>fy a mriaphyaical curioaily in the btiel 
and indiuinct, (hough deciaive, declarations of Seriptniei 

*l>Iig(. . . . rirftiiiilimOUt.inMih'imti 

IMEMyVi.CwcmdagrKo^l- Nsleb. 
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tbtt *'Gt>d was in Christ, reconciling the world onto 
Himself;" — thHt ** in Him dwelleih all the fulneas of the 
Godhead, bodily ;** — that ** it is God that worketh in ua 
both to will and to do of his ^ood pleasure ;*' — that if we 
*'keep Christ's saying, He dwelleth in us, and we, in 
Him ;" — that <* if any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his ;'* — and that ** the Lord is the Spirit," 
5cc.* They wanted something more full and more philo 
lophical, than all this ; and their theology accordingly was 
** spoiled, through philosophy nnd vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and 
not after Christ." Hostile as they were to each other, 
the grand mistake in principle was common to many in 
all parties. 

And in later ages the schoolmen kept up the same 
spirit, and even transmitted it to Protestants. "Theology 
teaches," (says a passage in a Protestant work) " that there 
is in God, one Essence, two Processions, three Persons, 
four Relations, five Notions, and the Circumincession, 
which the Greeks call Perichoresis." .... What follows 
is still more to my purpose ; but I cannot bring myself to 
transcribe any funher. "Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge 1" 

But the substance of great pan of what I have been 
saying, has been expressed in better language than mine, 
in a late work, which displays no ordinary ability, Mr. 
Douglas's Erron regarding Religion. 

"The radical mistake m all these systems, whether he- 
retical or onhodox, which have embroiled mankind in so 
many scandalous disputes, and absurd and pemicioos opin- 
ions, proceeds from the disposition so natural in man of 
being wise above what is written. They are not satisfied 
with believing a plttin declarHiion of the Saviour, 'I and 
the Father are one.' They undertake with the utmost 
presumption and folly to explain in what manner the Fa* 
ther and the Son are one ; but man might as well attempt 
to take up the ocean in the hollow of his hand, as endeav* 

• NoU as in ouryenion, "that spirit j" O it Kvpio<: TO wva^ 
tmv. In this place, and alao in John i. ai, our translator* wera 
apparently looking to some version in which an attempt ii maoa 
to SBprats in Latin the force of the Greek article. 
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oar, kf hit aarrow vrndcntaadinff, to eonipiokciid the iMfr 
aer of the divini* ezmeoce.*' .... P 50. 

<• Uf resies, however, ore not confloed lo the heterodc z. 
While the Ariaot aod seiDHAnaas were corraptiof iht 
crath by every subttltv of ofKureent and iofeoioua pt* nrer- 
oion of cermt, the orthodox alt the while were dogmatiiias 
about the Divine nature with a profusion of worde which 
either had no meaning or were grosa mistakeay or inappli- 
cable metaphors when applied to the infinite and apiniaal 
existence of Grod. And not content with nsing aucb az^ 
guments against the heretics as generally produced a new 
heresy without refuting the former one, as soon as they 
obtained the power they expellecl them from the Romaa 
empire, and sent them with all the zeal which persecmion 
confers, and which theonhodox, from their prosperity, had 
lost, to spread every variety of enor amongst the nations 
of the barbarians. 

" Orthodoxy was become a very nice afikir, from the 
rigour of its terms, and the perplexity of its creed, and very 
unlike the highway for the simple, which the Gospel pre- 
sents. A slip in a single expression was enough to make 
a man a heretic. The use or omission of a single word 
occasioned a new rent in Christianity. Every heresy 
produced a new creed, and every creed a new heresy. . . 
Never does human folly and learned ignorance appear in 
a more dii«gusting point of view than in those disputes of 
Christians among themselves ; nor does any study appear 
so well calculated to foster infidelity as the history oi 
Christians sects, unless the reader be guided by light Irom 
above, and careluily distinguish the doctrines of the Bible 
from the miserable disputes of pretended Christians.'*—- 
P. 53. 

To discuss this important subject more fully (or perhaps 
indeed aa fully as it has been here treated of) is hardly 
suitable to a logical work : and yet the imfiortance of at- 
tending to the ambiguity I have now been considering* 
cannot be duly appreciated, without ofleringsome remarks 
on the subject-matter with which that ambiguity is con- 
nected ; and such remarks again, if scantily and imperfect- 
ly developed, are open to cavil or mistake. I most tske 
me liberty therefore of referring the reader to such works, 
(in addition to those already mentioned) both mw owb« 
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mod thoee of others, as contain sometl iof^ nf a foUer state* 
ment of the sHine "*ew8. It may be added, that the viewa 
I have t-ikeo derive confirmation, now that they have 
been so long before the public, from the total absence (to 
the best of my knowledge) of all attempts at refutntiun ; 
esfieciully when contiidered in conjunction with the strong 
objection to them which is felt by some. £ O. I have 
seen, in an argumentative work, a warning given to the 
reader against this very Article (by name) as containing 
very erroneous doctrine ; of which, however, no refntation 
at all is subjoined ; which one cannot but suppose any 
writer would have done, who had never thought of, or 
heaid of, any, even plausible, arguments against the doc 
trine censured — See Enay* (First Series,) Essay II. §4, 
and Ea.-^ays IV. and V. ; — Second Series, Essay VI § 2, p. 
ly9 ; VII. § 3 ; and IX § 1— Third Series, Essay II. § 1. 
Archbiihop King*» Sermon on Predestination^ jr., and 
Sncjfdop Metropol. History, Chap, xxvii. p. 589, and 
Chap, xxxiv. p. 740. 

POSSIBLE— This word, like the others of kindred 
meaning, r**late8 sometimes to contingency, sometimes to 
power or liberty ; and these two senses are frequently 
confounded. In the first sense we say, e. g. ** it is possible 
this patient may recover," not meaning, that it depends on 
his choice ; but that wt are not sure whether the event will 
not be such. In the other sense it is ** possible " to the 
best man to violate every rule of morality ; since if it were 
out of his power to act so if he chose it, there would be no 
moral goodness in the case ; though we are quite sure that 
such never will be his choice. — See ** Ixfossibls." 

PREACH— The word "preach" has "so much slid 
from its original sense of proclaiming as a'herald, as to 
obscure the sense of every passai^e in which (he preaching 
of the gospel — {Kripvrreiv to evayyeAtov,) — literally, • pro- 
claiming the good tidings,* occurs. The sacred writers 
constantly preserve the distinction between * preaching ' 
and * teaching :' — * announcing,* — 'giving information o( 
an event ;* and giving instruction to believers. And our 
translators luive also, almoat always, adhered to this 
distinction ; though the word * preach,* having in greui 
measure acquired, in their time, its secondary seuBe 
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tbtra IB one pamice in which they in«dvertratlf no ewnplof 
it. When the disciples were'aaeenbled at Trona, *tc 
break bread, Paul freaeked unto ihem, and aa Paal wai 
long preachings the young man Eotychns fell down from a 
window, and was taken np dead ;** the word SiaXe^^ofUmc 
ahoold have been rendered ' discoursing.* To iftsnpfai, 
he did not, in the strict sense, frtack. So also it in not 
ow basioess, in the strict sense, to * preach the goopel,' 
except to any who, from their tender years, or rrom 
neglected education, have never had the gUd tidings 
announced to them of God's giving his Son for our 
salvation. Oar ordinary occupation is not to preach 
{Kif^vTT€iv) but (SiSaaicetv) to teach men how to nnder- 
stand the Scriptures, and to apply them to their lives." — 
DUeoune appended to '* Etaayt on the Dangen to Chriitimn 
iFbf/A."— Pp. 264, 265. 

PRIEST.— &« " Dissertation," Book IV. Ch. iv. § 8. 

Etyinologically, the word answers to presbyter, t. c 
elder, in the Christian church, or Jewish ^nagogoe,* 
and is often applied to the second order of Christian 
ministers at the present day. But it is remarkable that 
it never occurs in this sense, in our translation of ihe 
Scriptures : the word ir^ro/Svrepop being always rendered 
by elder ; and its derivative, priest, always given as the 
translation of *U^evf . This latter is an odice aasigned to 
none under the gospel-scheme, except the ONE great 
High Priest, of whom the Jewish priests were types, and 
who offered a sacrifice (that being the most distinguishing 
office of a priest in the sense of Te^evf ) which is the only 
one under the gospel. 

It is incalculable how much confusion has arisen from 
confounding together the two senses of the word priest, 
and thence, the two offices themselves. 

I have enlaiged accordingly on this subject in asermon* 
delivered before the University of Oxford, and subjoined 
to the last edition of the Bampton Lectures. See also 
EttayB, Third Series, Essay II. 

REASON. — This word is liable to many ambiguities, 

* See Vitringa on the Synagogue. The abridged translation, by 
Mr. Bernard, of this valuable work, In an important addition to our 
theoloKical literature 
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of which I propopc lo notice only a few of the most 
important. Sometimes it is used to signify all the intellec- 
tual powers collectively; in which sense it can hardly be 
said to be altogether denied to brutes ; since several of 
what we reckon intellectual processes in the human mind, 
are evidently such as some brutes are capable of 

Reason is, however, frequently employed to denote 
(hose intellectual powers exclusively in which man divert 
from brutes ; though what these are no one has been able 
precisely to define. The employment a» will of the faculty 
of abstraction seems to be the principal ; that being, at least, 
principally concerned in the use of lansua^e. The moral fac- 
ulty, or power of distinguishing right from wrong, (which 
appears also to be closely connected with abstraction, 
without which it could not exist) is one of which brutes 
are destitute ; but then Dr. Paley and some other ethical 
writers deny it to man also. The description given by 
that author of our discernment of good and bad conduct, 
(vi^. as wholly dependent on expectation of reward and 
punishment,) would in a great degree apply to many ot 
the brute-creation ; especially the more intelligent of 
domestic animals, as dogs and horses. It is in this sense, 
however, that some writers speak of "reaiwi" as enabling 
us to judge of virtue and vice ; not, as Dr. Campbell in 
his Philosophy of Rhetoric has understood them, in the 
sense of ihe power of argi«men/atton. 

Reason, however, is often used for the'faculty of carry- 
ing on the " third operation ** of the mind ; viz. reataning, 
or ratiocination. And it is from inattention to this am- 
biguity (which has been repeatedly noticed in the course 
of the foregoinff treatise,) that some have treated of Logic 
as the art of rii^htly employing the mental faculties in 
general. 

Reason is also employed to signify the premiss or pre- 
mises of an argument ; especially the minor-premiss ; and 
it is from reason in this sense that the word " reasoning" 
is derived. 

It is also very frequently used to signify a cause ; as 
when we say, in popular language, that the ** reason of an 
eclipse of the sun is, that ihe moon is interposed between 
it and the earth." This should be strictly calkd the cauu. 
On the other hand, ** because '* (i. e. ** by-cause ") is uaed 

27 
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to introdBM eiihrr lh« pbjncil mum or the logiMl pfMf t 
ud "thcTprnre," bmo*," "uacr," " foUoWt" " aona»i 
qnrncr," and mtnj olbrt kindred windl, hs>c > eocRfr 
poiding nmbi|uil]P : f. g. " (he groand ii wet, itinnw il 
tu rained ;" or " il hu rmined, ud hrnec the aroond if 
ntorihe a 



mined, becau— the grannd is wei i" " rbe ^nnd ii weL 
Knd tktnfart il hu nined :" ib>> it aBigninf the IoipmI 
froofs the wcinro of ibr gnmnd is the eiiue, not of ihl 
nin havine rallFii, bal of our jhunfftnf (hat it has rallea. 
And this probably il ii that ba* led to ihf ambignim* bm 
ia all lanKuafri of almo*t all the worda relaling lo tbeM 
iiro poiniB. Il il an ambiguity wbicb baa ptodoced iacal* 
culablf canfuaion of tbousbt, and from wbtcb il ia lb* 
harder to eecapr, on accooni of ita eitendinx to (faoae 
fery forms of rxpreaaion which are iatroduetd in order lo 

What adda to ibe coarusioD ie, ibal the caiiae ia oftea 
emplayrd la a proof of the rffmt ;• at when we inrer, TrMt 
a great fall of rain, thai ihere ia, or will be, a flood ; wbioh 
ia al oner iht physical effrci, and ihe logical coacluaioB. 
Tbe caae ia juai reveraed, when frnm a flood we infti that 
Iberamhaafdllri). 

The more allrnlion any one bealowa on thia ambiguttf, 
ihemore' ' '' '" --" 



REGEN1;KATI0N — This word ia employed by aoraa 
diviaea la airnifyihc aciual new life and uhuracier wbiek 
ougbl lo diaiianaiab [be Chrialian ; by othria, a releaaa 
from a auie of coodenmalion : — a reconcilialioo la Gad 
— adoption as hia children, &c.,t whieb is a neceaary 
pn/iinnury lo the entraace on auch a alale ; (bul wbici^ 
DahMppily, is not iavariably followed by it :) and ibeac tit, 
of course, aa difleienl ihin^a as a grain of aeed aowngand 
" the full corn in Ibe ear." 

Much coQlroveray baa laken place aa lo the time U 



aail an Inbaritoroflht Kingdom of Bratea.'. 
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which, and the circumstance under which, •* regeneration** 
takes place ; the greater part of which may be traced to 
this ambiguity. 

SAME (as well as "One,** "Identical," and other 
words derived from them) is used frequently in a sense 
very different from its primary one ; (as applicable to a 
single object ;) viz. it is employed to denote great simHari- 
ty. When several objects are undisiinguishably alike, 
one single description will apply equally to any of them ; 
and thence they are said to be all of one and the same na- 
ture, appearance, &c. ; as eg. when we say, ** this house is 
baih of the same stone with such another," we only mean 
that the stones are undistinguishable in their qualities ; 
not that the one building was pulled down and the other 
constructed with the materials. "Whereas sameness, in 
the primary sense, does not even necessarily imply simi- 
larity ; for if we say of any man that he is greatly altered 
since such a time, we understand, and indeed imply by 
the very expression, that he is one person, though ditfer- 
ent in several qualities , else it would not be he. It is 
worth observing also that " same," in the secondary sense, 
admits accordin^r to popular usage, of degrees : we speak 
of two things being nearly the same, but not entirely ; 
personal identity does not admit of degrees. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more to the errors of 
realism than inattention to this ambiguity. When sev- 
eral persons are said to have one u*\d the same opinion — 
thought — or idea — many men, overlooking the true sim' 
pie statement of the case, which is, that they nreaU think- 
ing alike, look for something more abstruse and mystical, 
and imagine there must be some one thing, in the primary 
sense, though not an individual, which is present at once 
in the mind of each of these persons: and thence readily 
sprung Plato's theory of ideas ; each of which was, accord- 
ing to him, one real, eternal object, existmg entire and 
compJeie in each of the individual objects that are known 
by one name. Hence, first in poetical mythology, and 
ultimately, peihaps, in popular belief, fortune, liberty, pru- 
dence, (Minerva,) a boundary, (Terminus,) and even ^' 
the mildew of corn, (Rubigo,) &c., became peiBon' 
deified, and represented by statues ; somewhat afioo 
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10 the proeew which ii deseribed bf Swift, inhithv^iV* 
out manner, in speaking of xeml, (in the Tale of a TnbJ 
" how from a notion it became a word, and from theoce, 
in a hot summer, ripened into a tangible Babatance." We 
find Seneca thinkinjp^ it necetaary gravely to combat the 
poaition of some of hit stoical predecessors, ** that the 
cardinal Tirtnes are animals:*' while the Hindoos of the 
present day, from observing the similar symptoms which 
are known by the name of small-poz, and the commonica- 
tion of the like from one patient to another, do not mere^ 
c«ll it (as we do) out disease, but believe (if we may credit 
the accounts given) that the small-poz is a goddess, who 
becomes incarnate in each infected patient. All these 
absurdities are in fact but the extreme and ultimate point 
of realism. — See Dissertation, Book TV. Chap. v. 

SIN, in its ordinary acceptation, means some actual 
transgression, in thooghi, word, or deed, of the moral law 
or of a positive divine precept. It has also, what may be 
called, a theological sense, in which it is used for that tm- 
fulneta or frailtf — that liability, or proneness, to trans- 
gression, which all men inherit from our first parents, and 
which is commonly denominated '^origiaal ** sin;* in which 
sense we find such expressions as " in sin hath my moth- 
er conceived me." The word seems also to be still fur- 
ther transferred, to signify the stale of eondenmatum it' 
§elf, in which the childrenof Adam are "by nature bom,'* 
in consequence of this sinful tendency in them: (or, ae- 
dbrding to some divines, in consequence of the v^ry guilt 
of Adam's oflfence being actually imputed to each individ- 
ual of his posterity .f) It must be in the sense of a " stale 
of condemnation,** that our Church in her office for infant 



* Of the degree of this depravity of oar nature, ▼srioui 
are given ; vome representing it as amoanting to a total loaa of Iks 
DMral faculty, or even, to a preference of erll for its own aake ; 
others making it to consist in a certain andae preponderance of Iks 
lower propensities over the nobler sentiments, kc. But theaa sesai 
to be not diflTercnreii as to the $enu of the word, (with which alone 
we arc here concerned) bat as to the state of the fmct. 

It if worth while to notice however the carelessness with which 
some arc apt to express themselves, as if this frailty were intr^dmo^ 
•4 at a eoneequence of Adam^s transgression ; as if, supposing him 
sW frail, he muU have »o transgrened. 

1 1 mdit again remind the readw that I am inquiring only into th** 
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bttpdsm, speaks of ** remission of sins,*' with reffrence to 
m child, which is no moral agent: "following the iimo- 
cency of children,** (i. e. of actual sin) being mentioned 
within a few sentences. And as it is plain that actual 
sin cannot, in the former place, be meant, so, neither can 
it be, in this place, man's proneneti to sin : since the bap- 
tismal office would not pray for, and hold out a promise 
of " reUattf" and '* remission ** of that <^p6viffia oapKOf 
which, according to the article, " remains even in the re- 
generate." 

Though all theologians probably are atoare of these dis- 
tinctions, yet much confusion of thought has resulted from 
their not being always attended to. 

SINCERITY and SINCERE, have a twofold mcanmg 
of great moral importance. Sincerity is often osed to de- 
note mere ** reality of conviction ;" — that a man actually 
believes what he professes to believe. Sometimes again 
it is used to denote ** unbiaated conviction ;" or at least 
an earnest endeavour to shake ofi* ail prejudices, and all 
undue influence of wishes and passions on the judgment, 
and to decide impartially. 

It is in this latter sense that '* sincerity " is justly re- 
garded as so commendable a quality that many and great 
errors are reckoned pardonable in proportion as a man has 
earnestly and tincerely endeavoured to ascertain what is 
right and true : while he who has not acted thus, but has 
allowed himself to be biassed by self-interest or passion, 
deserves no credit for the " sincerity " (t e. reality) of 
his conviction, even if it should happen to be in itself a 
right one. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the only influ- 
ence of interest, party spirit, or other improfier motives is 
to induM men to msike professions contrary to their real 
conviction. But "a gift," as the Scriptures express it, 
** blindM the eye$" Not only the outward profession but 
the real convictions of the judgment are liable to be bius- 
ped by such motives. In fact " sincerity," in this sense 
will usually be the last stage of depravity : as Aristotle has 
remarked in respect of the character of the 'AxdXacrrof — the 

tenses in which each word ^ s actually been ased ; not into the trut|i 
or falsity of each dnclrine in question. On the present question, soe 
enUu DifficultuB in St PavPs Wr-'tingt, Essay Vl. 
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■Nui who tnm long indolgraee in Tice htm wo eomrplc^ 
fait priocipleB as to feel no dimpprobation of it. It is no* 
loriouB that liars often bring themselves by contioaal iepo> 
tilion to ** credit their own lie."* And oniyersally any 
one who persists in what is wrong, and in seeking ejien*cs 
Co justify it, will usoally in time succeed in deceiving him- 
aeif into the belief that it is right.f and thns warping his 
conscience: 

Yet the credit due to the one kind of conscientiona sin- 
cerity is often (imrtly through this ambiguity) bestowed on 
the other. But it makes all the dilfrrence whether you 
pursue a certain courae beeauu fcujvdgi it right, or jndge 
it to be right beeauu you pwrtne it /—whether you follow 
your conscience as one follows a ^u/e, or as one foUcwt 
the honet in a carriage, while he himselif guides them ac- 
cording to his will. 

TENDENCY. " The doctrine, as mischievous as it is, 
k conceive, unfounded, that since there is a tendency in 
population to increase faster than the means of subsistence, 
hence the pressure of population against subsisieoce, may 
be exjiected to become greater and greater in each succes- 
sive generation, (unless new and extraordinary remedies 
are resorted to,) and thus to produce a progressive dimi- 
nution of human welfare ; — this doctrine, which some 
maintain in deliance of the fact that all civilized countries 
have a greater proportionate amount of wealth, (in other 
words, a smaller population, in proponinn to the means of 
subsistence now than formerly — may be traced chiefly to 
an undctectf d ambiguity in the word * tendency* which 
forms a part of the middle term of the urgumeot. By a 

* tendency' towards a certain result is sometimes meant, 

* the existence of a cause which, if operating unimpeded^ 
would produce that result.' In this sense it may be said 
with truth, that the earth, or any other body moving round 
a centre, has a tendency to fly ofi* at a tangent ; t. c. the 
centrifugal force operates in that direction, though it is 
controlled by the centri|)etal ; or, again, that man has a 
grroXer tendency to fall prostrate than to stand erect ; t. c. 
the utiraction of gravitation and the position of the centre 
of gravity, are such that the least breath of air «vouldover- 

t 8hske«n«re—llie Tempest f Se« Kpistle to Uomu oh. L 
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•et him, hot for the voluatary exertion of muBcuIar force ; 
and, again, that popalatioo h«is a tendency to increase be- 
yond subtfiscrnce; i.e. there are in man propensities, 
which, if unrestrained, lead to that result. 

** But some times, again, ' a tendency towards a certain 
result 18 understood to mean * the existence of such a state 
of things that that result may be expected to take place.* 
Now it is in these ttoo senses tha' thf* word is used, in the 
two {.remises of the aigument in question. But in this 
Jatter sense the earth has a greater tendency to remain in 
its orbit than to fly ofl'from it ; man has a greater tenden- 
cy to stand erect than to fall prostrate ; and (as may be 
proved by comparing a more barbarous with a more civ- 
ilized period in the history of any country) in the progress 
of society, subsistence has a tendency to increase at a 
greater rate than population ; or at least with a continually 
diminithing inferiority. In this country, for instance, 
much as our population has increased within the last five 
centuries, it yet bears a far less ratio to subsistence (though 
still a much greater than could be wished) than it did five 
hundred years ago.'** But many of the writers, I have al- 
luded to seem to have confounded ** an excels of increau" 
with " an increase of the excei$." 

THEREFORE.— See " Reason,*' and "Why." 

• 

TRUTH, in the strict logical sense, applies to proposi- 
tions, and to nothing else ; and consists in the conformity 
of the declaration made to the actual state of the case ; 
agreeably to Aldrich's definition of a ** true" proposition 
— vera est, qus quod ret e»t dicit. 

It would be an advantage if the word trueness or verity 
could be introduced and employed in this sense, since the 
word truth is so often used to denote the ** tru***'' proposition 
itself. " What I tell you is the truth ; the truth of what 
I say shall be proved ;'* the term is here used in these two 
senses; vix., in the " concrete," and in the "abstract" 
«<ense f In like manner falsehood is often opposed to truth 
in both these senses; being commonly used to signify the 
quality of a f!tli»e proposition. But as we have th*» word 
falsity^ which profHTlv denotes this, I have ihonghi it best, 
in ^ scienfific tr*'ati>e, always to employ it or that purpose. 
• P«L Econ. Lect. JX. p. 24d.-9M. t See 3ook ii. /:h. ▼■ k 1 
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b its etfinologieal erase, troth ■igufiet tLvt ii j^fc ^ 
te speaker '* trows,** or believes to be the fiiflt. ^^jlt 
ctjFiBology of the word AAHOEZ seems to be simikr; 
denotioR non-concttUmtnt. Id this sease it is opposed Ids 
Hf .* and miiy be called moral, as the other ma^ logieal, 
tm^. A witness therefore may comply with his oath to 
speak the truth, thoimh it so happen that he is mtatafaii 
in some particular of his evidence, provided be it fally 
convinced that the thing is as he states it 

Truth is not onfrequently applied, in loose and inaeennte 
language, to argmmmt9 ; where the proper expression woaU 
be " correctoesB," " condueivcfiess,*' or " validity.** 

Troth again, is often used in the sense of reality, TO ON. 
People speak of the troth or falsity of faeti ; properly 
speakinff, they are either real or fietitioui : it is the stele* 
ment that is " true " or " false." The " true »' anm ol 
anything, is a common expression ; meaning ** that which 
may with truth be assigned as the cause.** The senses oi 
falsehood correspond. 

•• Truth " in this sense, of " reiility," is also opposed to 
shadows — types — pictures, Aec. Thus, ** the law was given 
by Moses, but grace and * truth * came by Jesus Christ f * for 
the law had f>nly a " shadow of good things to come.*' 

The present is an ambiguity of which advantage has been 
often taken — through a deficiency either in candour or in 
clearness of thoufi^ht — in advocating the claims of the 
Romish Church ; the ambiguity of the word chnreh 
(which see) lending its aid to the fallacy. "Even the 
Protestants,'* they say, ** dare not deny ours to be a *irue 
church ;* now there can be but ' one true church :* ** 
(which they support by those passages of Scripture which 
relate to the collective body of Christians m all those 
several societies which also are called in Scriptore, 
churches ;) ** ours therefore must be the trme Ckwrrk ; \i 
you forsake us, you forsake the truth and the Cihirdk, and 
consequently shut yourself out from the promises of the 
Grospel ** Those who are of a logical and accurate ton 
of mind will easily perceive that the sense in which the 
Romish Church i.s admitted by her opponents to be a tme 
church, is that of reality ; — it is a rtal^ not a pretended 
dtureh ; — it may be trtdy mill to be a church. The sense 
is which the concession is somctlmr'tf made use of, is that 
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•f % dmrth tearhing trtte doctrine$ ; which was never 
c oo f ded to ihe Church of Home by Protestants ; who 
hold, that a church may err without ceasing to be a church. 

** The church is ontt* tlien, not, as consisting of one 
society, but because the various societies or churches 
were then modelled, and ought still to be so, on the same 
princi|)lft8 ; and because they enjoy common privileges — 
one Lord, one Spirit, one baptism. Accordingly, the Holy 
Ghost, through his agents the Apostles, has not left any 
detailed account of the formation of any Christian society ; 
but He has very distinctly marked the great principles on 
which all were to be founded, whatever distinctions may 
exist amongst them. In short, the foundation of the 
Church by the Apostles was not analogous to the work of 
Romulus, or Solon ; it was not, properly, the foundation 
of Christian societies which occupied them, bat the esta- 
blishment of the principles on which Christians in all 
ages might form societies for themselves. 

*' The above account is sufficiently established even by 
the mere negative circnmstance of the absence of all 
mention in the Sacred Writings of any one society on 
earth, having a government and officers of its own, and 
recognised as the Catholic or Universal Church ; espe- 
cially when it is considered that the frequent mention ut 
the particular churches at Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, 
Corinth, &c.— of the seven churches in Asia — and of 
' the care of all the churches ' which Paul had founded, 
would have rendered unavoidable the notice of the one 
church (had there been any such) which bore rule over 
all the rest, either as its subjects, or as provincial depart- 
ments of it."t 

UNITY— See "Owe." 

WHENCE— S^g •« Why," and " Reason." 

WHY 1 — As an interrogative, this word is employed in 
three senses * viz. " By what proof 1" (or reason) ** From 
what cause 1" " For what purpose 1" This last is com- 
monly called the " final cause.** E. O. " Why is this 
frisoner guilty of the crime 1'* ** Why does a stone fall 

♦ «i»e •• One." 

t ** £asaya on the Dangen," kc. Note A, pp. 160 « n<k 
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to die earth V* •* Why did yog go to Londos V Wmk 
eoofosion has nrisen from not distioffiiiahiiig toeae diflo> 
rent inquiriei. Set Rxasoh. 



N. B. As the worde which follow are all of them eoo> 
nected together in their aigniflcaiions, and aa the ejiplana* 
tiona of- their ambifniities have been funiiabed bf the 
kindness of the profeaaor of political economy, it seemed 
advisable to place them by themselves, and in the order ia 
which they appeared to him most naturally to arraafe 
themselves. 

The foundation of political economy being a few gene- 
ral propositions deduced from observation or from con- 
ficiousneas, and generally admitted as soob as atoied, it 
might have been expected that there would be us little 
difference of opinion amon^ political- economists as among 
mathematicians ;-^that, being agreed in their premises, 
they could not differ in their conclusions, but through 
some error in reasoning, so palpable as to be readily de- 
tected. And if they bad possessed a vocabulary of general 
term^t as precisely deAned as the mathematical, this woald 
probably have been the case. But as the terms of this 
science are drawn from common discourse, and seldom 
carefully defined by the writers who employ them, hardly 
one of thf m has any settled and invariable meaning, and 
their ambiguities are |>erpetuaily overlooked. The prin- 
cipal terms are only seven : viz. value, wealtu, ijibous, 

CAPITAL, KENT, WAGES, PROFITS. 

1. VALUE. As value is the only relation with which 
political economy is conversant, we might expect all 
economists to be agreed as to its meaning. There is uo 
subject as to which they are less agreed. 

The popular, and far the most convenient, use of the 
word, is to signify the capacity of being given and receiv- 
ed in exchange. So defined, it expresses a relation. The 
value of any one thing must consist in the several qaanti- 
lies of all other things which can be obtained'in exchange 
for it, and never can remain fixed for an instant. Most 
writers admit the propriety of this definition at the Ottlset, 
>ut they BCftrcely ever udheie to i: 
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Adam Smith defines value to mean either the utility of 
ft pmticular object, or tlie power of purc/iaiing othtr goods 
which the po9»es8ion of tliat object conveys. The firbt he 
call0 •* value in use," the second " value in exchange." 
But he soon aftei wards says, that equ'il quantities of labour 
at all times and places are of equal value to the labourer, 
whatever may be the quantity of goods he receives in 
return for them ; and that labour never varies in its own 
value. It is clear that he aflixed, or thought he had affix- 
ed, some other meaning to the word ; as the first of these 
propositions is contradictory, and the second false, which- 
ever of his two definitions we adopt. 

Mr. Ricardo appears to set out by admitting Adam 
Smithes detiniiion of value in exchange. But in the 
greater part of his ** Principles of] Political Economy," he 
uses the word as synonynions with coU : and by this one 
ambiguity has rendered his great work a long enigma. 

Mr. Mnlthus* defines value to be the power of purchas- 
ing. In the very next [lage he distingui&hes absolute from 
relative value, a distinction contradictory to his definition 
of the term, as expressive of a rtlalion. 

Mr. M'CuUochf distinguishes between real and ex- 
changeable, or relative value. And in his nomenclature, 
the exchangeable, or relative, value of a commodity consists 
in its capacity of purchasing ; — its real value in the quan- 
tity of labour required for its production or appropriation. 

All these differences ap|>ear to arise from a confusion of 
cause and etiect. Having decided that commodities are 
valuable in proportion to the labour they have respectively 
coNt, it was natural to call that labour their value. 

2. WEALTH. Lord Lauderdale has defined wealth to 
be " all that man desires." Mr. Mullbus,^ " those mate- 
rial objects which are nece&sary, useful, or agreeable." 
Adam Smith confines the term to that portion of the results 
of land and labour which is capable of being accumulated. 
The French economists, to the net product of land. Mr. 
M'Culloch§ and M. Storch,|| to those material products 

♦ " Measure of Vslae," p. 1. 

\ •' Principles of Political Kconomy/' Port III. gect. 1. 

♦ •• Principles of Political tconomy,".p. -28. 

I •' Supplement to the ti^ncyclopaeilia Bntannica," Vol. VI. p. 317 
I *' Cours d'lilconoinie Poiitiqnc,'^ Toroo I. p. 91. Paris edit 
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whioh have exehangeable Talae; aeeorduig to ColeMi 
Torrent it contists of artiolei which powe ai atilicy, ni 
arc produced by aome portion of voluntary effort. M. SiqFt 
divides wealth into natuml and social, and appliea^ the 
latter term to whatever is susceptible of ezchiinge. U 
will be observed that the principal difference between 
these definitions consists in the admission or rejinruon of 
the qualifications ** exchangeable,'* and, " inaterial.'*^ 

It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done no 
more than puzxle philosophers. One of them gvrje birth to 
the mercantile system. In common language^ to grow 
rich is to get money ; to diminish in fortune ia to lose 
momy: a rich man ia said to have a great deal of moncf ; 
a poor man, very little : and the terms wealth and money 
are in short employed as synonymous. In consequence oif 
these popular notions (to use the words of Adam Smith) 
all the different nations of Europe have studied every 
means of accumulating gold and silver in their respective 
countries. This they have attempted by prohibiting the 
exportation of mone^, and by giving bounfiee on the ex- 
portation, and imposing restrictions on the importation, of 
other commodities, in the hope of producing what has been 
called a ** favourable balance of trade ;'* that is, a trade ia 
which, the imports being always of less value than the 
exports, the difference is paid in m^ney. A conduct as 
wise as that of a tradesman who should part with his goods 
onlv for money ; and instead of employing tbeii price in 
paying his workmen's wages, or replacing his stock, shoald 
keep it for ever in his till. The attempt to force snch a 
trade has been as vain, as the trade, if it couili have been 
obtained, would have been mischievous. But the results 
have been fraud, punishment, and poverty at home, and 

• '• Prodaction of Wealth," p. 1. 

f " Traite d'Economie PoL" Lir. II. Chap. li. 

t " In many cases, where an exchange really takes pAiee, tkafcet 
Is liable (till the attention is called to it) to be overlooked. In con* 
sequence of our not seeing any actual transfer from kand to haad 
of a material object For instance, when the copyright of a book 
is sold to a bookseller, the article transferred is not toe mere pap«r 
covered with writing, but the exclusiTe pn'rilsfs of piintiag anl 
publishing. It ia plain, however, on a moment's thought, that tka 
transaction is as real an exchange, as that whioh takes pla^** ba- 
tween the bookseller and tiis customers who buy copisa mi tka 
Work.^-/n<rML to Pat. feen. Lect 1 
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discord and war without. It has made nations consider 
the wealth of their customers a source of Iom instead of 
profit ; and an advantageous market a curse instead of a 
blessing. By inducing them to refuse to profit by the 
peculiar advantages in climate, soil, or industry, possessed 
by their neighbours, it hus forced them in a great measure 
to give up their own. It has for centuries done more, and 
perhaps for centuries to come will do more, to retard the 
improvement of Europe than all other causes put together. 

3. LABOUR. The word labour signifies both the act 
of labour igg, and the retuli af (hat act. It is used in the 
first sense when we talk of the wages of labour ; in the 
second when we talk of accumulated labour. When used 
to ezpresA the act of labouring, it may appear to have a 
precise sense, but it is still subject to some ambiguity. 
Say's definition* is ** action suivie, dirig^e vers un but ;" 
Storch*8,t '* Paction des facult^s humaines dirig^e vers 
an but utile." These definitions include a walk taken 
for the purposes of health, and even the exertions of an 
agreeable converser. 

The great defect of Adam Smith, and of our own econo- 
mists in geuenil, is the want of definitions. There is, 
perhH|is, nu definition of labour by any British economist. 
If Adam Smith had framed one, he would probably have 
struck out his celebrated distinction between ** produc- 
tive *' and "unproductive*' labourers; for it is dillicult 
to conceive any definition of labour which will admit the 
epithet " unproductive " to be applied to any of its sub- 
divisions, excepting that of mitdirected labour. On the 
9ther hand, if Mr. M'Culloch or Mr. Mill had defined 
labour they would scarcely have applied that term to the 
growth of a tree, or the improvement of wine in a cellar. 

4. CAPITAL. This word, as might have been exiiecled, 
from the complexity of the notions which it implies, has 
been used in very different senses. 

It is, as usual, undefined by Adam Smith. The general 
meaning which he attached to it will however appear from 
his enumeration of its species. He divides it^ into fixea 
ond circiUating : including in the iirst what the capitalist 

» " Trditc," &c. Tome II. p. 606. | Book II. Chap i. 

4 •• Cours," fcc. Liv. 1. Chap, iv 
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n4sia^» in the lecoiid what he parts with. Fixti «^iilal 
he •obdWides into— 1. Machiaeryi 3. Shofia and other 
baildings uaed tor trade or manufaetiire ; 3. Imiwoveawali 
of land ; 4. Knowledice and skill. Ciratlating capital he 
Bobdivides into— 1. Money ; 2. Provisions in the handsel 
the proTision -Tenders; 3. Unfinished niateriak of mam* 
facture ; 4. Finished work in the hands of the merehaai 
or mannfaetorer ; such as furniture in a cahinet^makefs 
shop, or trinkets in that of a jeweller. 

The following is a list of the definitions adopted bj 
some of the most eminent subsequent economists : 

Ricardo*— " that part of the wealth of a country which 
is employed in production ; consisting of food, clothing, 
tools, raw materials, machinery, &c., necessary to give 
effect to labour." 

Malihusf — *' that portion of the material (lossessions 
of a country which is destined to be employed with a view 
to profit." 

Sayj — "accumulation de valeurs soustraites a la con- 
somption improductive." Chap. iii. "Machinery, neces- 
saries of the workman, materials." 

Storch§ — " un foods de richesses destini a la productioa 
maierielle." 

M^Cullochll — " that portion of the produce of industry 
which can be made directly available to suppoit human 
existence or facilitate production." 

Millir — " something produced, for the purpose of being 
employed as the means towards a further production." 

Torrcns** — " those things on which labour has been pC' 
stowed, and which are destined, not for the immediate 
supply of our wants, but to aid us in obtaining other arti 
cles of utility." 

It is obvious that few of these definitions exactly coin- 
cide. Adam Smith's (as implied in his use of the term ; 
for he gives no formal definition) excludes the necessaries 
of the labourer, when in his own possession; ail the rest 

* " Principles of Political Economy," p. 89, Sd edit 

t " Principlen," <ic p 398. 

t ** Traite.** See. Tome II. p. 454. 

4 •• Coun." ho. Ut. II. Chap. L 

i " Principles," k-. p. 92. 

T ••Elwnenu."lu}. p. 19, Sd edit 

**** ffe«duetionofWealth,"p.A 
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««iid |/«rhapB with belter reason) admit them. On the 
wther hand, Adam Smith admits (and in that he seems to 
be riKht) those things which are incapable of productive 
consumption, provided they have not yet reached th^ir con- 
sumers. All the other definitions, except |)erhaps that of 
Mr. Malthus, which is ambiguous, are subject to the in- 
consistency of affirming that a diamond, and the gold in 
which it is to be set, are capital while the jeweller keeps 
them separate, but cease to be so when he has formed them 
into a ring ; almost all of them, also, pointedly exclude 
knowled((e and skill. The most objectionable, perhaps, 
is that of Mr. M*Culloch, which, while it excludes all the 
finished contents of a jeweller's shop, would include a rac- 
ing stud. 

Adam Smith, however, is far from being consistent in 
his use of the word ; thus, in the beginning of his second 
book he states, that all capitals are destined for the main- 
tenance of productive labour only. It is difficult to see 
what labour is maintained by what is to be unproductively 
consumed. 

5. RENT. 6. WAGES. 7. PROFIT. 

Adam Smith first divided revenue into Rent, Wages, 
and Profit ; and his division has been generally followed. 
The foHowing definitions will best show the degree of pre- 
cision with which these three terms have been employed. 

Adam Smith. 

1. Rent. What is paid for the licence to gather the 
produce of the land. — Book I. Chap. vi. 

2. Wages. The price of labour. — Book I. Chap. v. 

3. Profit. The revenue derived from stock by the per- 
Mon who manages or employs it. — Book I. Chap. vi. 

Say. {Traiti d'Economie PolUique.) 4^me Edit. 

1. Rent. Le profit resultant du service prodnctif de la 
terre.— Tome II. p. 169 

2. Wages. Le prix de I'achat d'un service product!) 
tndustriel — Tome U. p. 503. 

3. Profit. La portion de la valeur produite, retiree pa* 
le capitaiiste. — Tome I. p. 71, subdivided into int^ret, pro 
fit indttstriel, and profit capital. 
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1. Rent. Le prix qu*on paye poar ruMfe d*iu Ibadi 
de terre.— >Toine I. p. 354. 

2. Waffes. I^e prix du travail.-— p 283. 

3. Profit. The returns to capital are eoDBidered bj 
Storeb, under the heads, rente^ de capitlJ, and profit de 
^entrepreneur. The first he divides into lojrer, the hirr 
of fixed capital, and int^r^t, that of circulating capitaL 
The second he considers as composed of, 1st remoneraiios 
for the use of capital ; 2od, assurance against risk ; 3id, 
remuneration for trouble. — T^iv. III. Chap. ii. viii. xUi 

SisMONDi. {Nouveau Pnnc ip te$, &c.) 

1. Rent. La part de la ricolte annuelle du sol qui re* 
vient au propri^tHire apr^ qu'il a acquitti les fraisqut l*ont 
fait naitre ; and he analyzes rent into, Ist, la compensation 
du travail de la terre ; 2nd, le prix de monopole : 3rd, U 
mieux valeur que le propri6taire,obtient par la comparaisoa 
d'une terre de nature sup^rieure i une terre inffirieure ; 
4th, le r^venu des capitaux qu'il a fix^s luimeme sur la ter* 
re, et ne puet plus en retirer. — Tome 1. p. 280. 

2 Wages. Le prix du travail. — p. 91. 

3. Profit. La vuleurdont Pouvrage ach«*v^ snrpasselet 
avances qui Tent fait faire. L'avantage qui r^sulte des 
trava.x pass^?. Subdivided into intbert and profit mer- 
cantile. — p. 94, 359. 

Maltiius. {Principles, ^.) 

1. Rent. That portion of the value of the whole pro- 
duce of land which remains to the owner after payment of 
all the outgoings of cultivation, including average profits 
on the capital employed. The excess of price above wages 
and profits — p 134. 

2 Wages. The remuneration of the labourer for his 
personal exertions. — p. 240. 

3. Profit. The difference between the value of the ad* 
vances necessary to produce a commodity, and the valaa 
of the commodity when produced. — p. 293. 

Mill. {Elements, Sec.) 3d Ed. 

1. Rent. The difiference between the retnm made to 
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the most prodoctive, and that which Is made to the leaac 
prodactive portion of capital employed on ihe land.— p. 33. 

2. Wages. The price of the labourer's share of the 
commodity produced. — p. 41. 

3. Profit. The share of the joint prodnce of labour and 
stock which is received by the owner of stock after repl^ 
ciog the capital consumed. The portion of the whole an- 
nuiu produce which remains after deducting rent and wa 
ges. Remuneration for hoarded labour. — Chap. 2, 3. 

ToEJtxNs. (Com Trade,) 3d Ed. 

1. Rent. That part of the produce which isgiveD to the 
laad-proprietor for the use of the soil. — p. 130. 

2. Wages. The articles of wealth which the labourer 
reeeiYes in exchange for his labour.—^ 63. 

3. Profit. The excess of value which the finished work 
possesses above the value of the material, implemeBts^and 
subsistence expended. The aurplus lemainjng after the 
cost of production has been replaced.— JProehietioM <^ 
fVtolth, p. 63. 

M^CuLLocH. {PnncipUt, &c.) 

1. Rent. That portion ofthe produce ofthe earth which 
is paid by the farmer to the landlord for the use of the nat- 
ural and inherent powers of the soil.— p. 265. 

2. Wages. The compensation paid to laboarets in re- 
turn for their services ^-Euay on Rate of Wage$, p. 1. 

3. Profit. The excess of the commodities produced by 
the expenditure of a given quantity of capital, over that 
quantity of capital. — PrineipUst p. 360. 

RiCABDO. iPrineipUit dec.) 3d Ed. 

1 . Rent. That portion of the produce of the earth which 
IS paid to tho landlord for the use of the original and in- 
destructible powers of the soil.-^. 53. 

2. Wages. The labourer's proportion of the produce 
Chap. ▼. 

3. Profit. The capiulist's proportion of the produce. 
Chap. vi. 

The first observation to be made on these definitions, is, 
that the rent of landt which is only a specie* of an extensive 
genus, is used as a genus, and that its cognate species are 
eid^er omitted or included under genera to which they do 

28 
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■ot properly belong. Wages and profits are of hi 
ereation : they imply a sacrifice of ease or immediate enjoy- 
ment, and bear a ratio to that sacrifice which is indicated 
by the common expressions of '* the rate of wages,'* and the 
'* rate of profits :" a ratio which has a strong tendency to 
miiformity. But there is another and a very large source of 
revenue, which is not the creation of man, but of nature ; 
which owes iu origin, not to the will of its possessor, but to 
accident; which implies no sacrifice, has no tendency to 
uniformity, and to which the term ** rate" is seldom applied. 

This revenue arises from the exclusive right to some in 
■tniment of production, enabling the employment of a given 
amount of labour or capital to be more than usually pro- 
ductive. The principal of these instruments is land ; but 
all extraordinary powers of body or mind — all processes 
in manufacture which are protected by secrecy or by 
law — all peculiar advantages from situation or connexion 
— in short, every instrument of production which is not 
universally accessible, affords a revenue distinct in its or- 
igin from wages or profits, and of which the rent of land is 
only a species. In the classification of revenues, either 
rent ouj;ht to have been omitted as a genus, and considered 
only as an anomalous interruption of the general uniformi- 
ty of wages and profits, or all the accidental sources of rev- 
enue ought to have been included in one genus, of which 
tbe rent of land would have formed the principal species. 

Another remark is, that almost all these definitions of 
profit include the tcages of the labour of the capitali$t. The 
continential economists have in general been aware of this, 
and have pointed it out in their analyses of the component 
parts of profit. The British economists have seldom en- 
tered into this analysis, and the want of it has been a great 
cause of obscurity. 

On the other hand, much of what properly belongs to 
profit and rent is generally included under wages. Almost 
all economists consider the members of the liberal profes- 
sions under the class of labourers. Tiie whole subsistence 
of such persons, observes Mr. M*Culloch,* is derived from 
wages ; and they are as evidently labourers as if they hand- 
led the spade or the plough. But it should be consider^c^ 
that those who are engaged in any occupation reciuuing 
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more skill than that of a common husbandman, vnuBt have 
expended capital more or less, on ihe acquisiticn of their 
skill; their education must have cost something in every 
case, from that of the handicraft-apprentice, to that of the 
legal or medical student ; and a profit on this outlay is of 
course looked for, as in other disbursements of capital ; 
and the higher profit, in proportion to the risk; viz. the 
ODcertainty of a man's success in his business. Part, 
therefore, and generally far the greater i>art, of what has 
been reckoned the wages of his labour ought more properly 
to be reckoned profits on the capital expended in fitting 
him for that particular kind of labour. And again, all the 
excess of gains acquired by one possessing extraordinary 
tftlents, opportunities, or patronage (since these correspond 
to the possession of land — of a patent-right — or other mo- 
nopoly — of a secret, &c.) may be more properly regarded 
as rent than as wages. 

Another most fruitful source of ambiguity arises from 
the use of the word wages, sometimes as expressing a 
§uantitf, sometimes as expressing a proportion. 

In ordinary language, wages means the amount of fom« 
eommoditf, generally of silver, given to the labourer in 
retnm for a given exertion ; and they rise or fall, as that 
amount is increased or diminished. 

In the language of Mr. Ricardo, they usually mean the 
labourer's proportion of what is producedt supposing that 

E reduce to be divided between him and the capitalist. 
1 this sense they generally rise as the whole produce is 
diminished ; though if the word be used in the other sense, 
they generally fall. If Mr. Ricardo had constantly used 
the word "wages," to express a proportion, the only 
inconvenience would have been the necessity of always 
translating this expression into common language. But 
he is not consistent. When he says,* that " whatever 
raises the wages of labour lowers the profits of stock,'* 
he considers wages as a proportion. When he says,t 
that '* high wages encourage population ;" he considers 
wages as an amount. Even Mr. M'Culloch, who has 
clearly explained the ambiguity, has not escaped it. He 
has even suffered it to aflfect his reasonings. In his 
Talnable essay, ** on the Rate of Wages,"^ he admits that 
« '* Ptindples," fcc. p. 813. \ Ibid, v* 8& x*^ .\W. 
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*' when wages are high, the capitalist hka to pay a laiftf 
■hare of the produce of iDdustry to his labonrers.** Aa 
admission utterly inconsistent with his general uae uf the 
word, as expressing the anumnt of what the labonref 
receives, which, as he has himself observed,* may increase 
while hia proportion dimioishes. 

A few only have been noticed of the ambignities wfaiek 
attach to the seven terms that have been selected ; and 
these terms have been fixed oo, not as the most ambiffoons^ 
bnt as the most important, in the political nomenclatore. 
** Supply and demand," " productive and unproductive,** 
" overtradiuiir," and very many others, both in poHtic«l 
ecooomy, and in other subjects, which are often used with- 
out any more explanation, or any more suspicion of their 
requiring it, than the words " triangle " or •• twenty,** are 
perhaps even more liable to ambiguities than those above 
treated of. But it is sufficient for the purpose of this 
appendix to have noticed, by way of specimens, a few of 
the most remarkable terms in several diflferent branches 
of knowledge, in order to show both the frequency of aa 
ambiguous use of language, and the importance of clearing 
up such ambiguity. 



No. II 

insCELLANEOUB EXAMPLES FOR THE EXERCISE OF 

LEARNERS. 

N. B. In such of the following examples as are not ia 
a syllogistic form, it is intended that the student should 
practise the reduction of them into that form; those ol 
them, that is, in which the reasoning is in itself souod t 
wiz. where it is impossible to admit the premises and deny 
the conclusion. Of such as are apparent s^Uogisma, t^ 
Talidity must be tried by logical rules, which it may bt 
advisable to apply in the following order t Ist. Observe 
whether the argument be categorical or hypothetical ; re 
collecting that an hypothetical premiss does not necena* 
lily imply an hypothetical syllogism, unless the rcaaoniag 
lams on the hypothesis. If this appear to be the caae» tha 

« " Principles.'' be. p. MA. 
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niet for hypothetical syUogiflins must be applied. 2dl7. 
If the argument be categorical, count the terms. 3dly. If 
only three, observe whether the middle be distributed. 
4thly. Observe whether the premisea are both negative ; 
(t. e. really, nnd not in appearance only,) and if one is, 
whether the conclusion be negative also ; or affirmative, 
if both premises affirmative. 5thly. Observe what terms 
are distributed in the conclusion, and whether the same 
are distributed in the premises. 6thly. If the syllogism is 
not a categorical in the first figure, reduce it to that form. 



1. No one is free who is enslaved by his appetites: a 
sennialist is enslaved by his appetites : therefore a sen- 
■naiiflt is not free. 

2. None but whites are civilized t the ancient Germana 
were whites : therefore they were civilized. 

8. None but whites are civilized : the Hindoos are not 
whites : therefore they are not civilized. 

4. None but civilized people are whites : the Gauls were 
whites ; therefore they were civilized. 

5. No one is rich who has not enough : no miser haa 
enough i therefore no miser is rich. 

6. If penal laws against papists were enforced, they 
would be aggrieved : but penal laws against them are not 
enforced : therefore the papists are not aggrieved. 

7. If all testimony to miracles is to be admitted, the 
popish legends are to be believed : but the popisli legends 
are not to be believed : therefore no testimony to miracles 
ia to be admitted. 

6. If men are not likely to be influenced in the perform* 
nnee of a known duty by taking an oath to perform it, the 
oaths commonly administered are superfluous i if they are 
likely to be so influenced, every one should be made to 
take an oath to behave rightly throrghoot his life ; but one 
or the other of these must be the case x therefore either 
the oaths commonly administered are superfluous, or every 
man should be made to take an oath to behave rightly 
throughout his life. 

9. The Scriptures must be admitted to be agreeable to 
dnth ; and the Church of England is conformable to the 
Scriptorea : A. B. is a divine of the Church of England ; 
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ud Oil* opinion ii in aecwdnnce with hii m nriiwiiii 
iherefnrt it mnM be pivinmed to be uat. 

10. Enocti (according to ibe irMJmonf of Seriptnlc,) 
pleated God ; but wilhont faith il it impoMible to jileMe 
Him i (for br that comelh to God mnat belien that He 
ia, and ibal He is a lewudei of them that diligenclf "^ 
Htm :) ihererore, &c. 

11. "If Abraham were jnilified bf woiti, ihea had ba 
whereof 10 glory pwfora Owl ;] bat not [uT ob* obb kaia 
«lMin»rtg f Igi7] before Ood :" therefore Abraham waa 
not jiutiHed by woika. 

13. "He [hBtieofGod heBrelhmr worda: yelherefoic 
hear them not, becauae ye are not d^ God." 

13. Few trealiscB of acieDce convey inipartBnt tnilhi, 
wiiboul any iaierinijlute of error, in a penplcooua and in- 
tereailnf; fomi i and Iberefore, ihongh a (realise would de- 
•erremucb aiieniion which Bhooid posaeae mcb eiceltence, 
il ii plain thai few irealiBei of science do deserve much 
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lifiouB daiiea ; and hence it appears Ihat the fourth cihs> 
mandment ia obligalDiy on us. 

15. Abstinence from the eaCini of blood had refetvDCC 
to ihr diiine instiluiioii of aacrilicPBi one of the precepts 
delivered 10 Noah waaabBlinenae froni the eslingofblood ; 
therefore one of ihe precepts delivered to Noah conlaiaed 

10. If expiatory aacrifices were divinely appoinied be- 
fore ihe Mosaic law, ihey mnst have been eipiatoiy, not 
of ceremonial ain(whicbeanld not iheneiiBi,) bnt of mor- 
al ain I if so, Ibe Levilical sacrifieea must have had no lean 
efficacy; and in (hat case, ihe atonements under Ihe Mo- 
saic law would have " made the comenihereunlo perfect 
m perUinins to ihe conacience ;" bnl this waa not tba 
Oaae I therefore, &c. [DaTiion on Prophecy.] 

IT. The adoraiion of imBgeg is forbidden to Chriatiani, 
if we suppose the MosBic law desiftni'd not for ihe Isnet 
ilea alnne, but for all men : il was designed, however, lot 
die Isrseliiea alone, and not far all men i cherefote llM 
•dontion of imasea is not forbidden to Cbriftiana. 
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18. A desire to gain by another's loss is a violation of 
Ae tenth commandment : all gaming, therefore, since it 
implies a desire to profit at the expense of another, in- 
volves a breach of the tenth commandment. 

19. All the fish that the net inclosed were an indiscri- 
minate mixture of various kinds : those that were set aside 
and saved as valuable, were fish that the net enclosed : 
therefore those that were set aside, and saved as valuable, 
were an indiscriminate mixture of various kinds. 

20. All the elect are finally saved : such persons as are 
_.irar*^ separated from the rest of mankind by the divine 

decree i >re the elect : therefore such persons as are arbi- 
trarily separated from the rest of mankind by the divine 
decree, are finally saved. [The opponents of this conclusion 
generally deny the minor premiss and aidmit the major } the reverse 
would be the more sound and the more effectual ottJectionO 

21. No one who lives with another on terms of confi- 
dence is justified, on any pretence, in killing him : Brutus 
lived on terms of confidence with Cesar : therefore he was 
not justified, on the pretence he pleaded, in killing him. 

22. He that destroys a man who usurps despotic power 
in a free country deserves well of his countrymen : Brutus 
destroyed Ccesar, who usurped despotic power in Rome i 
therefore he deserved well of the Romans. 

23. If virtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary : virtue is 
voluntary : therefore so is vice. [Aristh. Eth. B. iii.] 

24. A wise lawgiver must either recognise the rewards 
and punishments of a future state, or must be able to ap- 
peal to an extraordinary Providence, dispensing them re- 
gularly in this life ; Moses did not do the former : there- 
fore he mast have done the latter. [Warburton.] 

25. Nothing which is of less frequent occurrence than 
the falsity of testimony can be fairly established by testi- 
mony : any extraordinary and unusual fact is a thing of 
less frequent occurrence than the falsity of testimony (that 
being very common ;) therefore no extraordinary and un- 
ntnal fact can be fairly established by testimony. 

26. Testimony is a kind of evidence which is very likely 
to be false ; the evidence on which most men believe that 
there are pyramids in Egypt is testimony : therefore the 
evidence on which most men believe that there are pyra- 
Buds in Egypt is very likely to be false. 

27. The religion of the ancient Greeks and RomakiB WQA 
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■ liMDC of txlraviniitfablu and gronndlcH m. , 

cndiwd bf tht tulgir and ihe w»k, ind maiiilkiiuil bf 
the morr enlighlFQcd, from aelliah or polilicil ticwsi im 
nme waa clcarlf (he caee with the religion of the Em- 

tiana: the nme maj be aaid of the BiahmiDicat woraBip 
of India, and the refigion of Fa, ptofciMd by Ihe Chioeie ; 
the aame of Ihe romHotic mylhological aTatem of the Pe- 
miiaDB, of Ibe giFm and blood; ritea of the Hexicaoa aod 
tboK of Ihe BrItODB and of the Soioaa: hrnee we mar 
coaclnde that all ayatema of iell(iaa, taowerer Tiricd in 
EircuiTIBtaiiceB, igrer in beinR lupenllliooa kt^ Dp amonl 
[he Tnlciir, fcom inlfreiiled or poUticat riewa in Ihe more 
enlighlcDed clasaea. [Sea riHnliUan. Chap. L t S.] 

38. No man can |ioaaenpoWFilo[Krronnimpoaaibilitiea; 
a miracle ia Mi imponibitily ; thrrefore no man can poaaeaa 
powerto perform a Diiracle. [B« Appandli, Ait." impsoibla.* 

39. A. 19. Bad C. D. are each of ihem eqaal to E. F. ■ 
tberefore they are equal to each othet. 

30. Protection froio puniafameai ii plainly due to the in- 
nocent ; iherefoie, aa you maintain dial ihia peraon onchl 
not M be puniahed, i( appeara thai you are conviocrd al 



■ All the moal hitler perseculiona have been reliffiooa 
perteculiona : among the mosi bitier penrcutiona wen 
Ihose which occ lined in France during the tevalutian: 
iherefore tbey miut have been religious peiaecutinna. 

32. He who cannot pouibly act olherwiae than he doea, 
hna neither merit nor demerit in hik action j a liberal and 
beneVDleot man cannol poaaibly acl oiherwiaetbao he doea 
in lelii^vinKtlie poor : therefore aueh a man has neilher merit 
nor dement iu hia action. [Sea App. Art. " Impouibli.'^ 

33. What happens every day ia not improbable : some 
thiogs aRainat which the chancea are many ibouauida to 
one, happen every day : ibeiefoiesome ihiDgaagaioat which 
the chancel are many ihousauda to one, aie not improbable, 

34. The early and general aasignment of ihe rpiaile to tlw 
Hebrews to Paul as its author, must have been either from 
Its profeaaing to be hia, and conminlng hia name, or from 
ita really being bis ; since, therefore, the former of theae 
is not the fact, Ihe epiille must be Paul's. 

36. "Wiihsniueof ihrmGod wasnotweUpleBMdiJbt 
Ikty watt oTenliTOwn in the witdemaaa " 
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96. A sensualist wishes to enjoy perpetual ipratificationi 
without satiety : it is impossible to enjoy perpetual gratifi- 
cations without satiety : therefore it is impossible for a 
sensualist to obtain his wish. 

37. If Paley's system is to be received, one who has no 
knowledge of a future state has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice : now one who has no means of distinguish- 
ing virtue and vice can commit no sin : therefore, if Pa- 
ley's system is to be received, one who has no knowledge 
of a future state can commit no sin. 

38. The principles of justice are vaiiable : the appoint- 
ments of nature are invariable : therefore the principles of 
justice are no appointment of nature. [Arist. £th. B. v.] 

39. Every one desires happiness : virtue is happmessi 
therefore every one desires virtue. [Arist. Eth. B. iii.] 

30. A story is not to be believed, the reporters of which 
give contradictory accounts of it ; the story of the life and 
exploits of Bonaparte is of this description : therefore it is 
not to be believed. See B. i.§ S. 

41. When the observance of the first day of the week 
as a religious festival in conimemoration of Christ's 
resurrection, was first introduced, it must have been a 
novelty : when it was a novelty, it must have attracted 
notice : when it attracted notice, it would lead to inquiry 
lespecting the truth of the resurrection: when it led to 
this inquiry, it must have exposed the story as an impos- 
ture, supposing it not attested by living witnesses: there- 
fore, when the observance of the first day of the week, 
&c. ' was first introduced, it must have exposed as an 
imposture the story of the resurrection, supposing it not 
attested by living witnesses. 

42. AH the miracles of Jesus would fill more books than 
the world could contain : the things related by the Evan- 
gelists are the miracles of Jesus : therefore the things 
related by the Evangelists would fill more books than the 
world could contain. 

43. If the prophecies of the Old Testament had been 
written without knowledge of ihe events of the time of 
Christ, they could not correspond with them exactly ; and 
if they had been forged by Christians, they would not be 
preserved and acknowledged by the Jews : they are pre- 
served and acknowledged ^y the Jews, and they corres* 

29 
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pond exactly with the eyents of the time of Christ t there- 
fore they were neither written withoat knowledge d 
those events, nor were forged by GhristianB. 

44. Of two evils the less is to be preferred : occaaioBtl 
turbalence, therefore, being a leas evil than rigid despotism, 
is to be preferred to it. 

45. According to theologians, a man must possess faith 
in order to be acceptable to the Deity : now he who 
believes all the fables of the Hindoo mythology must 
possess faith : therefore snch an one mujt, according to 
theologians, be acceptable to the Deity. 

46. If Abraham were justified, it must have been either 
by faith or by works : now he was not justified by faith, 
(according to James,) nor by works, (according to Paul:) 
therefore Abraham waa not justified. 

47. No evil should be allowed that good may come of it: 
all puni&hmeut is an evil : therefore no punishment should 
be allowed that good may come of it. 

48. Repentance is a good thing: wicked men abound in 
repentance [Arist Etli.B.ix. :] therefore wicked men abound 
in what is good. 

49. A person infected with the plague will (probably) die 
l^iuppose three in five of the infected die :] this man is (probably) 
infected with the plague [gappote it an even chance :] there- 
fore be will (probably) die. Qu«ry. What is the amonnt of 
this probability t Again, suppose the probability of the major to be 

(instead of ^ ) i^, and of the minor, (instead of ^) to t>e ^. ^Mry. 
What will be the probability of the conclusion t , 

50. It must be admitted, indeed, that a man who has 
been accustomed to enjoy liberty cannot be happy in the 
condition of a slave : many of the negroes, however, may 
be happy in the condition of slaves, because they have 
never been accustomed to enjoy liberty. 

51. Whatever is dictated by Nature is allowable : devo- 
tedness to the pursuit of pleasure in youth, and to that of 
gain in old age, are dictated by Nature [Arist Rhet B. iL :] 
therefore they are allowable. 

5'2. He is the greatest lover of any one who seeks that 
per8on*8 greatest good : a virtuous man seeks the greatest 
good for himself: therefore a virtuous man is the greatest 
lover of himself. [Arist Eth. B. ix.\ 

33 He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of action. 
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exercises no self-denial in the practice of that action : a 
good man has a confirmed habit of Virtue : therefore he 
who exercises self-denial in the practice of Virtue is not 
a good man. [Arist. Eth. B. ii.] 

54. That man is independent of the caprices of fortune 
who places his chief happiness in moral and intellectual ex* 
ceilence ; a true philosopher is independent of the caprices 
of fortune : therefore a true philosopher is one who places 
his chief happiness in moral and intellectual excellence. 

55. A system of government which extends to those 
actions that are performed secretly, must be one which re- 
fers either to a regular divine providence in this life, or to 
the rewards and punishments of another world : every per- 
fect system of government must extend to those actions 
which are performed secretly : no system of governnient 
therefore can be perfect, which does not refer either to a 
xegular divine providence in this life, or to the rewards and 
panisbmenis of another world. [Warburton's Divine Legation.] 

56. For those who are bent on cultivating their minds 
l^ diligent study, the incitement of acadenaical honours 
is unnecessary ; and it is ineffectual, for the idle, and sucb 
as are indifferent to mental improvement : therefore thcf 
incitement of academical honours is either unnecessary 
or ineffectual. 

57. He who is properly called an actor, does not en 
deavour to make his hearers believe that the sentiments 
he expresses and the feelings he exhibits, are really htft 
own : a barrister does this : therefore he is not properly Ut 
be called an actor. 

58. He who bears arms at the command of the magis 
trate does what is lawful for a Christian : the Swiss in th« 
French service, and the British in the American service, 
bore arms at the command of the magistrate : therefore 
they did what was lawful for a Christian. 

59. If Lord Bacon is right , it is improper to stock a 
new colony with the refuse of jails : but this we nust al- 
low not to be improper, if our method of colonizing New 
South Wales be a wise one : if this be wise, therefore. 
Lord Bacon is not right. 

60. Logic is indeed worthy of being cultivated, if Aria* 
totle is to be regarded as infallible : but he is not : Lo* 
gic therefore is not worthy of being cultviQiU.^. 
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01. All studies are useful which tend to adrance amai 
in lilcy or to increase national and private wealth i but tbe 
course of studies pursued at Oxford has no such tendency i 
dierefore it is not useful. 

62. If the exhibition of criminals, publicly execated, 
tends to heighten in others the dread of undergoing the 
same fate, it may be expected that those soldiers who hart 
■een the most service, should have the most dread of death 
in battle ; but the reverse of this is the case i therefors 
the former is not to be believed. 

63 If the evcrlastiof^ favour of God is not bestowed at 
random, and on no principle at all, it roust be bestowed 
either with respect to men's persons, or with respect to 
their conduct: but **God is no respector of persons:^ 
therefore his favour must be bestowed with respect to 
men's conduct. [Sumner^ ApostoUctl Preaching.) 

64. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment, 
it is in itself ill-suited to the prevention of crime ; if it is 
■o felt, much of its severity is wasted, from its taking 
place at too great a distance to afiect the feelings, or even 
come to the knowledge, of most of those whom it ia de- 
signed to deter ; but one or other of these must be the 
case ; therefore transportation is not calculated to answer 
the purpose of preventing crime. 

65. War is productive of evil : therefore peace is like- 
ly to be productive of good. 

66. 8ome objects of great beauty answer no other per- 
ceptible purpose but to gratify the sight: many flowen 
have great beauty ; and many of them accordingly anawer 
no other purpose but to gratify the sight. 

67. A man who deliberately devotes himself to a life ot 
aensuality is deserving of strong reprobation : but those do 
not deliberately devote themselves to a life of sensuality 
who are hurried into excess by the impulse of the passions s 
such therefore as are hurried into excess by the impulse 
of the passions are not deserving of strong reprobation. 
[Arist. Kth B.vii.] 

6b. It is a dillicult task to restrain all inordinate desires: 
to conform to the precepts of Scripture implies a restraint 
of all inordinate desires : therefore it is a diflicuh task to 
conform to the precepts of Scripture. 

69 Any one who is candid will refrain from condenui* 
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tag a book Wiihout reading itx some reviewers do not 
refrain from this : therefore some reviewers are not 
candid. 

70. If any objection that can be urged would justify a 
ehange ^f established laws, no laws could reasonably be 
noaintained : but some laws can reasonably be maintained : 
therefore no objection that can be urged will justify a 
ehange of established laws. 

71. If any complete theory could be framed, to explain 
the establishment of Christianity by human causes, such • 
theory would have been proposed before now ; but none 
•ach ever has been proposed : therefore no such theory 
ean be framed. 

72. He who is content with what he has, is truly rich : 
tL covetous man is not content with what he has : no 
covetous man therefore is truly rich. 

73. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all the cir- 
enmstances of such an event as could not be conjectured 
by natural reason : this is the case with the prophecies of 
the Messiah contained in the Old Testament: therefore 
these are true prophecies. 

74. The connexion of soul and body cannot be compre- 
hended or explained ; but it must be believed x therefore 
something must be believed which cannot be comprehend- 
ed or explained. 

75. Lias lies above red sandstone ; red sandstone lies 
•hove coal : therefore lias lies above coal. 

76. Cloven feet being found universally in honied ani* 
mala, we may conclude that this fossil animal, since it 
appears to have had cloven feet, was homed. 

77. All that glitters is not gold : tinsel glitters t therefore 
It ie not gold. 

78. A negro is a man : therefore he who murders a 
negro murders a man. 

79. Meat and drink are necessaries of life : the revenues 
of Vitelli us v\ ere spent on meat and drink : therefore the 
revenues of Vitellius were spent on the necessaries of life. 

80. Nothing is heavier than platina : feathers are hea- 
eier than nothing: therefore feathers are heavier than 
pUtina. 

81. The child of Themiatocles governed his mothers 
■he governed her husband ; he governed Athens ; Athens, 
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Qreece ; and Greece, the world : therefore the etild of 
Jheniislocleb governed the world. 

82. He who culls you a laao speaks truly : he who ealli 
fou a fool, calls you a niaL: therefore he who calls you a 
t>ol s|>eak.s truly. 

83. Warm countries alone produce wines ; Spain is a 
nraim country: therefore Spain produces wines. 

84. It is an intensely cold climate that is sufficient tm 
freeze quicksilver : the climate of Siberia is sufficient to 
freeze quicksilver : therefore the climate of Siberia is in- 
tensely cold. 

85. Mistleto of the oak is a vegetable excrescence which 
is not a nlant ; and every vegetable excrescence which is 
not u plant, is pos.«esc'.'d of magical virtues : therefore 
Mistleto of the oak is possessed of magical virtues. 

86. If the hour-hand of a clock be any distance (sup- 
pose a foot) before tKe ir.4nute-hand, this last, though 
moving twelve times fij*.*:'-, ,a:i never overtake the other ; 
for while the minute h .tA is moving over those twelve 
inches, the hour-hand r- il have moved ov«r one inch : so 
that they will then b*> an inch apart ; and while the 
minute-hand is movini> over that one inch, the hour-hand 

will have moved over j^j^ inch, so that it will still be a* 

head ; and again, wuile the minute-hand is passing ovei 

that space of y'^ in' h which now divides thcm» the houf- 

hand will pass over j^^ inch ; so that it will still be a- 

head. thous;h the <istance between the two is diminish- 
ed ; &c. Jcc. «fec., and thus it is plain we may go on for 
ever : therefore tl ■; minute-hand can never overtake the 

hour-hand. [This is one of the sophistical puzzles noticed hj 
Aldrich (the moving bodies being Achilles and a tortoise ;) bat he 
is not happy in his attempt at a solution. He proposes to rainore 
the difficulty by demonstrating that, in a certain given tixne, 
Achilles vould overtake the tortoise : as if any one had vver 
doubted that. The very problem proposed is to surmount the diffi> 
culty of a seeming demonstration of a thing palpably impossible ; 
to show that it i» palpably impossible, is no solution of the problem. 
I have heard the present example adduced as a proof that the pre- 
tensions of Logic are futile, since (it was said) the most perfect 
logical demonstration ma^ lead from true premises to an absurd 
conclusion. The reverse h the truth : the example before us fur 
Bishes a confixmution of the utility of an acquaintance with thm 
■yllogis^c form : in which form the prtttnded desumsfrefse* in fue* 
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Utn tamnai potnNff ht aaUdUUd. An attempt to do lo will erinot 
Che otter want ol connexion between the premises and the conclu 
■ion.] 

87. Theft ia a crime : theft was encouraged by the laws 
of Sparta : therefore the laws of Sparta encouraged crime. 

88. Every hen comes from an egg : every egg comes 
from a hen : therefore every egg comes from an egg. 

89. Jupiter was the son of Saturn ; therefore the son of 
Japite? was the grandson of Saturn. 

90. All eM is to be expelled by heat : this person's dis- 
order is a cold : therefore it is to be expelled by heat. 

91. Wine is a stimulant : therefore in a case where 
stimulants are hurtful, wine is hurtful. 

92. Opium is a poison : but physicians advise some of 
their patients to take opium : therefore physicians advise 
some of their patients to take iioison. 

93. What we eat grew in the fields : loaves of bread are 
irhat we eat : therefore loaves of bread grew in the fields. 

94. Animal-food may be entir'^Iy dispensed with : (as is 
•hown by the practice of the Brahmins and of some 
monks;) and vegetable-food may be entirely disjiensed with 
(as is plain from the example of the Esquimaux and 
others ;) but all food consists of animal-food and vegetable- 
food : therefore all food may be di8|)en8ed with. 

95. No trifling business will enrich those engaged in it : 
a mining speculation is no trifling business : therefore a 
mining speculation will enrich those engaged in it. 

96. He who is most hungry eats most ; he who eats least 
is moBt hungry : therefore he who eats least eats most. 
[Sec Aldrich*s Compendium : Fallacin : where this ia rightly 
solved.] 

97. Whatever body is in motion must move either in 

the place where it is, or in a place where it is not : neither 

of these is possible : therefore there is no such thing as 

mo 'ion. [In this instance, as well as in the one lately noticed, 
Aldrioh mistakes the character of the dittcalty ; which is, not to 
prove the truth of that which is self-evident, bat to explain an ap- 
parent demonstration militating against that which nevertheless 
no one ever doubted. He says in this case, " solviturambulando ;" 
but (pace tanti viri) tbiK is no solution at all, but is the very thing 
which eotuiUutts tkt difficuUy in question ; for it is precisely heemum 
we know the possibility of motion, that a seeming proof of its lm> 
possil)iiity produces perplexity .—'Sm Introduction. 

98. All Tegetables grow roost in the increase of the 
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moon: hair is a vegetable ; therefore hair grows most ia 
the increase of (he mooa. 

99. Most of the studies pursued at Oxford conduce to 
the improvement of the mind : ail the works of the most 
celebrated ancients are among the studies pursued at Ox- 
ford : therefore some of the works of the most celebrated 
ancients conduce to the improvement of ihe mind. 

100. Some poisons are vegetable : no poisons are use* 
ful drugs : therefore some useful drugs are not vegetable. 

101. A theory will s|teedily be exploded, if false, which 
apppeals to the evidence of observation and experiment : 
Crauiology appeals to this evidence: therefore, if Cra- 
niology be a false theory, it will speedily be exploded. 

[Let the probability of one of these premisei be |q ; and of the 

other ^ : Qu«ry. What ia the probability of the conclusion and 

which arc the terms. 

102. Wilkes was a favourite with the populace; he who 
IS a favourite with the populace must understand how to 
manage them : he who understands how to manage them, 
must be well acquaintt*d with (heir character: he who is 
well acquainted with their character, must hold them in 
contempt : therefore Wilkes must have held the populace 
in contempt. 

103. To discover whether man has any moral sense, he 
should be viewed in that state in which all his faculties 
are most fully developed ; the civilized state ia that in 
which nil man*s faculties are most fully developed i 
therefore, to discover whether man has any moral sense, 
he should be viewed in a civilized state. 

104. Revenue, robbery, adultery, infanticide, »kc. have 
been countenanced by public opinion in several countries i 
all the crimes we know of are revenge, robbery, adultery, 
infanticide, Sec. : therefore, all the crimes we know of have 
been countenanced by public opmion in several countries. 
[Paley'B Moral Plulosophy.] 

105. No soldiers should be brought into the field who 
are not well qualified tu perform their part. None bat 
veterans are well qualified to perform iheir part. None 
but veterans should be brought into the field. 

106. A monopoly of the sugar-refining business is bene- 
ficial to sugar-refiners : and of the corn-trade to coni- 
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growers: and of the silk-manufacture to silk-weavers, 
&c. &c. ; and t^us each class of men are benefited by 
gome restrictions. Now all these classes of men make up 
the whole community : therefore a system of restrictions 
is beneficial to the community. ^8ee rha]p#iiL§ il.] 

107. There are two kinds of things which we ought not 
to fret about: what we can help, and what we cannot. 
[To be ftated ai a dilemma.] 

liJd. He who believes himself to be always in the right 
in his opinion, lays claim to infallibility : yon always 
believe yourself to be in the right in your opinion : there- 
fore you lay claim to infallibility. 

109. No part of mankind can ever have received divine 
instruction in any of the arts of life : because the Israel- 
ites, who are said to have had a revelation made to them 
of religion, did not know, in the times of Solomon, that 
the circumference of a circle differs from the treble of 
the diameter. 

110. The epistle attributed to Barnabas is not to be 
reckoned aniiong the writings of the Apostolic Fathers ; 
because, if genuine, it is a part of Scfipture, and, if 
spurious. It is the work of some forger of a later age. 

111. If the original civilization of mankind was not 
the work of a divine instructor, some instance mav be 
found of a nation of savages having civilized themselves 
[PoL Econ. Lect V.] 

112. The law of Moses prohibited theft, murder, See. 
But that law is abolished : therefore the A, murder, &c. 
are not prohibited. 

113. Agriculture might have been invented by man, 
without a superhuman instructor ; and so might the work- 
ing of metals ; and so might medicine ; and so might 
navigation, &c. ; and in short there is no art of civilized 
life that can be pointed out, which might not have been 
invented by the natural faculties of man. Therefore the 
arts of civilized life might have been invented by man 
without any superhuman instructor.* 

114. All those must disapprove of iiflicting punishment 
on this woman who consider her as i. nocent : and as you 
disapprove of inflicting punishment on her, it is to b% 
presumed you think her innocent. 

* See Pollt. Econ. Lect. V. p. 133. 
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115. If a state has a right to enforce laws, (aai widurai 
this it could not subsist) it must have a light to prescribe 
what the religion of the people shall be. [See Book III. ^9.] 

116. Every man is hound in duty to aim at promoting 
the good — generally, and In all respects — of mankind : a 
civil magistrate (or legislator) is a roan: therefore a 
civil magistrate is bound in duty to aim at piomoting the 
good generally and in all respects — of mankind. And 
hence it appears that, since true religion is one of the 
greatest of goods, the civil magistrate is bound to enforce, 
by means of the power committed to him, the profession 
of a true religion, and to suppress heresy. [Sm Essay I, on 
the " Kingdom of Christ."] 

117. The month of May has no ** jR" in its name ; nor 
has June, July, or August ; all the hottest months are 
May, June, July and August: therefore all the hottest 
months are without an " jR" in their names. [^Bn Book 

rv.ch.i.§;.; 

118. This man may possibly be right in his pecuUnr re- 
ligious creed : and the same may be said of that man ; and 
of a third, and ft fourth, &c. : therefore it is possible they 
may be all right . 

119. When the Disciples were first called Christians, 
they must have received the title either from believers, or 
from Jewish unbelievers, or from pagans : but one of th«tse 
suppositions is impossible ; and another is negatived by 
the New Testament records: therefore the remaining sup- 
position is established. 
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PRAXIS OF LOGICAL ANALYSIS. 

Some have expressed much contempt for the mode id 
which logic is usually taught, and in which students are 
examined in it, as comprising no more than a mere enu- 
meration of technical rules, and perhaps an application of 
them to the simplest examples, exhibited in a form already 
syllogistic, or nearly so. That such a description, if in- 
tended to be universal, is not correct, I am perfectly cer- 
tain ; though, hitherto, the indiscriminate requisition of 
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Logic from all candidates for a degree, has confined both 
lectures and ezaniinations, in a greater degree man is de* 
BiTuble, to this elementary character.* But the student 
who wishes to acquire, and to show that he has acquired, 
not only the elementary rules, but a facility of applying 
them in practice, should proceed from the study of such 
examples as the foregoing, to exercise himself in analys* 
ing logically, according to the rules here given, and some- 
what in the manner of the subjoined specimen, some of 
Euclid's demonstrations — various portions of Aristotle's 
works — the opening of Warburton's " Divine Legation,'* 
(which exhibits the arguments in a form very nearly syl- 
logistic) — several parts of Chillingworth's Defence of Pro- 
testantism — the concluding: part of Paley's Horae PaulinsB 
— Leslie's method with the deists — ^various portions of 
A. Smith's Wealth of Nations — and other argumentative 
works on the most dissimilar subjects. The latter part of 
§ 1. Chap. V. of the dissertation on the province of reason- 
ing, will furnish a convenient subject of a short analysis 

A student who should prepare himself, in this manner, 
in one or more such books, and present -himself for this 
kind of examination in them, would furnish a good test 
for ascertaining his proficiency in practical Logic. 



As the rules of Logic apply to arguments only after they 
have been exhibited at full length in the bare elementary 
form, it may be useful to subjoin some remarks on the 
mode of analysing and reducing to that form, any train of 
argument that may be presented to us : since this must in 
general be the first step taken in an attempt to apply 
logical rules.f 

First then, of whatever length the reasoning may be, 
whether treatise, chapter, or paragraph, begin with the 
concluding assertion ; — not necessarily the last sentence 
expressed, but the last point established ; — and this, 
whether it be formally enunciated, or left to be understood. 
Then, tracing the reasoning backwards, observe on what 
IP'ound that assertion is made. The assertion will be 

• See preface. 

f These directions are, in substance, and nearlj , in words, ex 
liacted from the Preface to Hind's abridged Introduction to Logic 
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joor cohcln&oa; the ground on whidi it resta^ yw 
premiaes. The whole syllogisin thus obtained maf bt 
tried by the rules of Logic. 

If no incoirectneas appeur in this syllogiBiiiy proceed It 
take the premiaes separately, and pursue with each the 
aame plan as wich the cooclusion you first auted. A 
premiss must have been used as auch* either bccaoae it 
required no proof, or because it had been proved. If it 
have not been proved, consider whether it be so self- 
evident as to have needed no proof. If it have been 
proved, you must regard it aa a conclusion derived from 
other assertions which are pn*mises to it ; so that the 
process with which you set out will be repeated ; vix, to 
observe on what grounds the assertion rests, to state these 
as premises, and to apply the pro|>er rules to the syllogism 
thus obtained. Having satisfied yourself of the correci- 
ness of this, proceed, as before, to n'ate its premises, if 
needful, as conclusions derived from other assertions. 
And thus the analysis will go on (if the whole chain of 
argument be correct) till you arrive at the premises with 
which the whole commences ; which of course should be 
assertions requiring no proof; or, if the chain be any where 
faulty, the analysis will proceed till you come to some pro- 
position, either assumed as self-evident, though requiring 
proof, or incorrectly deduced from other assertions.* 

* Manf ftndentf probabhr will find it a T«ry clear and ooavea^ 
•nt mode of exhlMtinr Che logical analrtit of a course of arguBMot, 
to draw it oat in the form of a tree, or logical diricion ; thos, 

[Ultimate Conclusion.] 
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proved by 
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It will often happen that the same aaaertioa will have 
been proved by many different argaroenta; and then, the 
inquiry into the truth of the premises will branch Mit ac- 
eofdingly. In mathematical or other demonstrative 
reasoning, this will of course never take place, since ab- 
solute certainty admits of no increase : and if, as is often 
the case, the same truth admits of several different de- 
monstrations, we select the simplest and clearest, and dis- 
card the rest. But in probable reasoning there is often a 
enmulation of arguments, each proving the same conclu- 
sion ; t. e. each proving it to be probable. In such cases 
therefore you will have first to try each amtneni sepa- 
lately ; and should each of them establish the conclusion 
as in some degree probable, you will then have to calcu- 
late the aggngate probability. 

In this calculation Logic only so far assists as it ena- 
Mes us to place the several itentt of probability in the 
most convenient form. As the degree of probability ot 
each proimsifion that is originally attumedt i* * point to 
be determined by the reasoner*s own sagacity and expe- 
rience as to the matter in hand, so, the degree of pruba- 
bilify of each eouciution, (given that of each of its premi- 
ses,*) and also the eoUeetivt probability resulting from sev- 
eral different arguments all tendmg to the same conclu- 
sion, is an arithmetical question. Rut the assistance af- 
forded by logical lules in clearly stating the several items 
so as to prepare the way for the other operations, will 
not be thought lightly of by any who have observed the 
confusion of thought and the fallscy, which have often 
been introduced through the want of such a statement. 

ExampU of Andlytu applied to the Jint part of Palef*i 

JSvidencei. 

The ultimate conclusion, that '* the Christian religion 
came from God " is made to rest [as far as '* the direct 
historical evidence " is concerned! on these two premi- 
ses ; that *■ a religion attested by miracles is from God ;** 
and chat ^*the Christian religion is so attested." 

Of '.hrsc two premises, it should be remarked, the mi- 
nor eecms to have been admitted, while the major was de- 

* See Fallaclei, ^ 14, near the end. 
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Bied, by the tmbelieven of old ; whereas at preaent tkt 
ease is reversed.* 

Pali's argument therefore goes to establish the miaoi 
pwiniss, about which aloae, in these days, there is likely 
to be any question. 

He states with this view two propositions : viz. 

Prop. J. — " That there is satisfactory eTidence, that 
many, professing to be original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and soffer- 
ings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the acconnta 
which they delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
belief of those accounts ; and that they also submitted* 
from the same motives, to new rules of conduct.'* 

Prop. II. — " That there is not satisfactory evidence, 
that persons pretending to be original witnesses of any 
other similar miracles, have acted in the name manner, in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and sole 
ly in consequence of their belief of the truth of those 
accounts." 

Of these two propositions, the latter, it wilt easily be 
perceived, is the major premiss, stated as the converse bf 
mgation (Book II. Chap. ii. § 4) of a universal affirma- 
tive : the former proposition is the minor- 

As a syllogism in Barbara^ therefore, the whole will 
Btand thus : 

" All mirnclcs attested by such and such evidence, are 
worthy of credit :^* (by conversion ; " none which are not 
worthy of rn*dii are so attested.") 

" The christian miracles are attested by such and such 
evidence:" therefore " they are worthy of credit." 

* It it clear from tho iragmenti remaining of the ancient ain 
mentt against Christianity, and the alluMons to them in ChrittTan 
writers, and also from the Jewish accounts of the lifeof Jesui which 
are stiil extant, (under the title of Toldotk J9»ehu) that the original 
opponents of ChriRtianity admitted that miracle* were wrought, 
bnt denied that they proved the divine origin of the religion, and 
attribute*! them to magic. Thin concession, in persons living ao 
much nearer to the times assigned to the miracles, should be noti» 
•d as an important evidence ; for. credulous as men were in thota 
days respecting mai;ic thov would hanlly have resorted to this ex 
plnnntion, unless some, at feast plau«ihli>'. evidence forthemiracJea 
had been adduced And they could not but be sensible that to 
prove (had that bc«m po«:sible) the pretended miracles to be mpea 
fwnw, would have l>een the most decisire oouna ; since thmt wo«U 
at once have ib'tproved the religion. 
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The minor premiss 3 first proved by being taken as se* 
fttral distinct ones, each of which is separately established. 
— iSff Book II. Chap. ir. § 1. 

T. It is proved that the first propagators of Christianity 
tuffered ; by showing, 

Ist A priori, from the nature of the case, that they 
were likdy to siififer : [because they were preachers 
of a religion unexpected and unwelcome : 1. to the 
Jews ; and 2. to the Gentiles.*] 
2d. From profane testimony, 

3d. From the testimony of Christian tmriting$. [And 
here comes in the proof of one of the premises of 
this last argument ; viz. the proof of the credibility, 
at to this point at least, of the Christian writings.] 
These arguments are cumulative ; i. e. each separately 
goes to establish the probability of the one common con- 
clusion, that *'the first propagators of Christianity ni^er^cf.** 
By similar arguments it is shown that their sufferings 
were such as they voluntarily exposed themselves to. 
II. It is proved that " what they suffered /or was amtrocu- 
lout story :" by 

1st. The nature of the case ; they could have had no- 
thing but miracles on which to rest the claims of the 
new religion. 
2d. By allusions to miracles, particularly to the resur- 
rection, both in Christian and in profane writers, as 
the evidence on which the religion rested. 
The same course of argument goes to show that the 
miracles in attestation of which they suffered were such 
as they professed to have untnetsed. 

These arguments again are cumulative. 
ni. It is proved that ** the miracles thus attested are what 
we call Chrittian miracles :" in other words, that the 
story was, in the main, that which we have now in the 
Christian Scriptures; by 

§ Isl. The nature of the case ; viz. that it is improba- 
ble the original story should have completely died 
away, and a substantially new one have occupied 
its plnce ; 
§ 2d. by the incidental allusions : f ancient writers, both 

* An Paul expresses it, " to the Jews, « itumUing-bhek ; aivl to 
the Ovseka. fooUtlmttB." 
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Christian and profane, to accounts agreeing with 
of our Scriptures, as the ones then received ; 
$ Sd. by the credibility of our historical Scriptvret i 
this is established by several distinct arguments, each 
separately lending to show that these books were 
from the earliest ages of Christianity, well known 
and carefully preserved among Christians : vi*. 
§ i. They were quoted by ancient Chrisun writen. 
§ ii. with peculiar rtMpeet. 
§ iii. Collected into a dittinet volume, and 
§ iv. distinguished by appropriate names and HtU$ of 
rtvct. 

§ V. Publicly read and expounded, and 

§ vi. had commentariee, fee written on them : 

§ vii. Were received by Christians of different sfcto ; 

&XJ. &c» 
The latter part of the first main proposition, branches 
off into two ; vis. 1st., that the early Christians submitted 
to nt*w rulet of conduct ; 2d, that they did so m coits^ 
fueuce of their belief in miracles wrought before them. 

Each of these is established in various parts of the 
above course of argument, and by similar premises ; viz. 
the nature of the case — the accounts of heathen wriiei 
and the testimony of the Christian Scriptures, &e. 



The major premiss, that " miracles thus attested are 
worthy of credit'* (which must be combined with the 
former, in order to establish the conclusion, that " the 
Christian miracles are worthy of credit,'*) is next to be 
established. 

Previously to his entering on the second main propo 
siiion, (which I have stated to be the converse by negation 
of this major premiss,) he draws his conclusion (Ch. z 
Part I.) from the minor premiss, in combination with the 
major, resting that major on 

§ Ist. The d priori improbability that a false story 
should have been thus attested : vis. 

* For Rome important remarks ra«pecting the lUlTcrent ways in 
which this part of the argument is presented to different peitont. 
•it *• Binds on lns|ilFaUon,' pp. 10- 4B. 
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'* If it be so, the religion must be true.* These men 
eoold not be deceivers. By only not bearing testimony.^ 
they might have avoided all these safTerings, and have 
lived quietly. Would men in such circum&tances pretend 
to have seen what they never saw ; assert facts which 
they had no knowledge of; go about lying, to teach 
virtue ; and, though not only convinced of Christ's being 
an imposter, but having seen the success of his imposture 
in his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on ; and so 
persist, as to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with 
a full knowledge of the consequence, enmity, and hatred, 
danger and death T' 

^ 2d. That no faUi story of miracles is likely to be so 
attested, is again proved, from the premiss that *' no 
false stpry of miracles ever hat been so tfltested ;" and 
this premiss again is proved in the form of a propo- 
sition which includes it ; viz, that " JVb other mira- 
culous story whatever is so attested." 
§ This assertion again, bifwrcatet; m;r. it is proved 
respecting the several stories that are likely to be, or 
that have been adduced, as parallel to the Christian, 
that either 

1 §. They are not so attetted ; or 

2 §. They are not properly miraculoue ; i. e. that admit- 
ting the veracity of the narrator, it does not follow 
that any miracle took place ; as in cases that may be 
explained by falte perceptiont — accielentt, ^c. 



In this way the learner may proceed to analyze the rest 
of the work, and to fill up the details of those parts of the 
argument which I have but slightly touched upon.f 

It will be observed that, to avoid unnecessary prolixity, 
I have in most of the above syllogisms suppressed one 
premiss, which the learner will be able easily to supply 
for himself. E. O. In the early part of this analysis it 
will easily be seen, that the first of the series of cumu- 

* This it the uUimeU conclusion deduced flrom the premiss, that 
'« it is attested by xtml miracUs, which, in the present day, comes 
to the same thing : since those for whom he is writing, are ready 
at one* to admit the truth ol the region, if convinced of the reality 
•f the wtirmel€$» The ancient Jews were not 

t See note at the end of this appendix. 
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ktiTe aiguments to prove that the propagmton of C3ii» 
tiajnity did suffer, would at foil length stand thus i 

'* Whoever propagated a religion unwelcome to the Jewi 

and to the Gentiles, was likely to suffer ; 
The Apostles did this; 
Therefore they were likely to suffer," &c. dee« 

It is also to be observed, that the same pfopoaitioii vati 
in different syllogisms may require to be differently ex* 
pressed by a substitution of some egmvaienit in order to 
render the aigument, in each, farmaXLy correct. This oi 
course is always allowable, provided great care is taken 
that the exact meaning be preserved i e. g. if the proposi- 
tion be, " The persons who attested the Christian miraclea 
underwent sufferings in attestation of them,'- I am autho- 
rized to state the same assertion in a different form, thus, 
" The Christian miracles are attested by men who suffer- 
ed in attestation of their reality," &c. 

Great care however should be used to avoid being mis- 
led by the substitution of one proposition for another, when 
the two are not (though perhapa they sound so) really equi- 
valent, so that the one warrants the assumption c^the other. 
^Stt Book iii. § 3. 

Lastly, the learner is referred to the supplement to Cha|>. 
lii. § 1, p. 07, where I have treated of the statement of a 
proposition as tevercU distinct ones, each implying all the 
rest, but differing in the division of the predicate from th# 
subject. Of this procedure the above analysis affords an 
instance. 



NoU referred to at page 386. 

When the student considers that the foregoing is only 
one out of many branches of evidence, aU tending to the 
same poiut, and yet that there have been intelligent men 
who have held out against them all, he may be apt to sus- 
pect either that there must be some flaw in these argu- 
ments, which he is unable to detect, or else that there ronsl 
be much stronger aiguments on the other side than he has 
ever met with. 

To enter into a discussion of the various causes ^»»^*nM 
•o infidelity would be unsuitable ts this occasion ; bit T 
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will notice one as being more especially connected with the 
•nbject of this work, and as being very generally overlook- 
ed. '* /n no other instance perhapi," {t^aya Dr. Hawkins, in 
his valuable Essay on Tradition) " besidesthat of religion, 
do men commit thie very illogical mistake^ of firU canvassing 
nil the dfftctions a gainst any particular system uhose preten- 
tions M truth they would examine, hefire they consider the 
direct arguments in its favour.** (P. 82.) Bui why, it may 
be asked, do they make such a mistake in this case 1 An 
answer which I think would apply to a large proportion ot 
snch persons, is this ; because a man having been brought 
up in a christian country, has lived perhaps among such as 
have been accustomed from their inffincy, io take for grant' 
td the tmth of their religion, and even to regara an unin- 

£ wiring assent as a mark of commendable faith ; and hence 
e has probably never even thought of proposing to himself 
the question — Why should I receive Christianity as a di- 
vine revelation 1 Christianity being nothing new to him, 
and the /ircmmp^um being in favour of it, while the burden 
of proof lies on its opponents, he is not stimulated to seek 
reasons for believing it, till he finds it controverted. And 
when it it controverted — when an opponent urges — How 
do yon reconcile this, and that, and the other with the idea 
of a divine revelation 1 these objections strike by their nov- 
^y, by their beint* opposed to what is generally received. 
He is thus excited to inquiry ; which he sets about — natu- 
rally enough, but very unwisely — by seeking for answers 
to all these objections ; and fancies that unless they can all 
be satisfactorily solved, he ought not to receive the religion. 
" As if," (says the author already cited) " there could not 
be truth, and truth supported by irrefragable arguments, and 
yet at the same time obnoxious to objections, numerous, 
plausible, and by no means easy of solution. There are 
objections [said Dr. Johnson] against a plenum, and ob* 
)ections against a vacuum ; but one of them must be true.** 
He adds, that, " sensible men, really desirous of discover- 
ing the truth, will perceive that reason directs them to ex- 
amine first the argument in favour of that side of the quee- 
tion, where the first presumption of truth appears. And the 
presumption is manifestly in favour of that religious creed 
already adopted by the country. . . . Their very earliest 
inquiry therefore moat be into the direct arguments for 
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the authority of that book on which their country rests in 
religion. 

Bat reasonable as sach a procedure is, there is, as I have 
said, a strong temptation, and one which should be care- 
fally guarded against, to adopt the opposite course ; to at^ 
tend ftrst to the objections which are brouglit againaC what 
is established, snd which, for that very reason, rouse the 
mind from a state of aiiathy. 

When Christianity was first preached, the state of things 
was reversed. The presumption was against it, as being 
a novelty. *' Seeing that all these things cannot betpoktm 
againtt, ye ought to be ^trt," was a sentiment which fa- 
voured an indolent acquiescence in the old pagan worship 
The stimulus of novelty was all on the side of those who 
came to overthrow this, by a new religion. The first in- 
quiry of any one who at all attended to the subject, must 
have been, not — ** What are the objections to Christia- 
nity 1** — but, *' on what grounds do these men call on me to 
receive them as divine messengers V And the same ap- 
pears to be the case with the Polvnesians among whom 
our missionaries are labouring : they begin by inquiriag, 
" Why should we receive this religion 1" and those of 
them accordingly who have embraced it, appear to be 
Christians on much more rational and deliberate convic- 
tion than many among ui, even of those who, in general 
maturity of intellect and civilization, are advanced con- 
siderably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a 
religious education : but, pointing out the peculiar temp- 
tations which accompany it. The Jews and Pagans had, 
in their early prejudices, greater difiiculties to surmount 
than ours : but they were difficulties of a different kind. — 
See Etsayi on the Danger$ 4rc. Disc. i. § 3 ; and also 
JfUut. Part I. Ch. iii. § 1. 

I have- subjoined extracts from Hume's " Essay on 
Miracles,*' from two reviews prof«*s8edlv Christian, but 
organs of two most opposite religious schools, snd from 
Scripture. The coincidence between the first three, and 
the contrast tlicy prcfent to Scripture, being, I think, not 
only curiouki but instructive. 

'* Upon the whole, we mtcj conclodo that the Christian Religion 
ast •nly «iu at fir^t Attended with mincI/>«, but even at thij day 
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be h«lieTed by any renionable penon without one. Mere 
reesou is inanlBcient to convince us of its veracity ; and whoever 
li moved by Faith to assent to it, is conscious of a continued miracle 
in his own person, which subverts all the principles of his under* 
standing, and gives him a determination to believe what is roost con- 
traiy to custom and experience." — Uumt^$ Es$ay, (at the end.) 

* * we are to be censured for having " shifted the ground of out 
belief from testimony to argument, and from faith to reason.*' * * * 

In answering the question why our religion is to be believed, 
' the poor ignorant uninstructod peasant will probably come noar> 
est to the answer of the Oospel. He will say, because I have been 
told io by those who are wiser and better than myself. My parents 
told roe so, and the clergyman of the parish told me so ; and I hear 
the same whenever I goto church. And I put confidence in these 

Cmons, because it is natural that I should trust my superiors. I 
ve never had reason to suspect Uiat they would deceive me. I 
hear of persona who contradict and abuse them, but they are not 
such persons as I would wish to follow in any other matter of life, 
and therefore not in religion. I was horn and baptized in the church, 
and the Bible tells me to stay in the church, and obey its teachers ; 
and till I have eanal anthoritr for believing that it is not the Church 
of Christ, as it is the Church of England, 1 intend to adhere to it. 
Now, such reasoning as this will appear to this rational afe very 
paltry and unsatisfactory : and yet the logic is as sound as the 
■pint is hnroble. And there is nothing to compare with it either 
Intellectaally, or morally, or religiously, in all the elaborate de- 
fences and evidences which would be produced from Paley, and 
Orotins, and Summer, and Chalmers.**— JSrifisi^ CrUie. 

'* The sacred writers have none of the timidity of their modem 
apologists. They never sue for an assent to their doctrines, but 
authoiitatively command the acceptance of them. They denounce 
vnbelief as guilt, and insist on faith as a virtue of the highest order. 
In their catholic invitations, the intellectual not less than the social 
distinctions of mankind, are unheeded. Every student of their 
writings is aware of these facts, lie. • • • • ♦ They presupnoi^e that 
vigour of understanding may consist with feebleness or reason : 
and that the power of discriminating between religious truth and 
error does not depend chiefly on the culture or ou the exercise 
of the mere argumentative faculty. The especial patrimony of 
the poor and illiterate — the Oospel— has been the stay of count 
less millions who never framed a syllogism : of the great multi- 
tndes who, before and since the birUi of Orotius, have lived in the 
peace and died in the consolations of our Faith, how small is the 
proportion of those whose convictions have been derived from 
the study of works like his. Of the noiubers who have addicted 
themselves to such studies, how small is the proportion of those 
who have brought to the task either learning, or leisure, or 
industry, sufficient. Ice. * * * He who lays the foundation of his 
ftdth on such evidences will too commonly end either in yielding 
a credulous and therefore an infirm assent, or in reposing in a 
self-sufllcient and far more hazardous incredulity."— IMtyiKtrfA 
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*■ Ttda bei^famng of mfnoles dM Jmm In Cum of Galflai^ waM 
nmnifesteil hu glorj, and hii diaclplm belierod on Him.'' 

•* We know tnat thou nt a tracner Mnt from Ood ; for no sn 
can do these miraclei that Qion doctt except Ood be with hin.* 

** If I had not done among them the wonu tiiat none oUter mi 
did, they hod not had lin." 

" The world that 1 do in my Fathei^ name, they bear witneas 
of me." 

" Him Ood raised up and sliewed him openly ; not to all the 
people, but to witneMot ehoien aCbre of Ooo, eren to ua,** Ac 

" To Him bear aU ti&e Propheta witnem" 

*' Be always rmdy to give to etrery one that aakath yon, a naaoA 
of the hope that is in you," fco. 

The coincidence between writers of each different 
Bchools is very striking, «ad aflbids matter for much re- 
flection. They all aitree in representing the " faith** that 
is required of a Christian as wholly independent of em'- 
dence, and as necessarily, or most properly, based on 
feelings such as attach Pagans to their superstitions.* 
And they all apparently calculate on the render's being to- 
tally ignorant of the New Testament, of which almost 
every chapter convicts Jesus and his followers of that 
" timidity ** in appealing to the evidence of miracles and 
prophecies which is censured and derided. For, the |ni»- 
sages above cited from Scripture, even if multiplied many 
fold, as might easily be done, would give but a very inade- 
quate view of the case ; inasmuch as the general tenor of 
all the narrative, and all the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, ;»retii;>posrs evidence as the original ground on which 
belief had been all along demanded: the nnbelief which 
it '* denounces as sin " being, not as those other writers 
represent, the rehiring of evidence, but — on the roM/mry 
—the rejection of evidence. 

The fallacy of representing nil appeal to reason as use- 
less in cases where the " argumentative faculty ** is not 
mLone sufTicioni — which is like denying t'.ie utility of light, 
because it will not enable a man to see, whose eyes are 
not in a state to perform their functions — has been already 
noticed. Book TV, Ch. ii. § 5. 

It may he a useful exercise for the learner to analyse 
some others of this collection of fallacies, reft^rring to 
Book I. § '2, to Book II. Ch. ii. § 3, and to Appendix L 
Art. "Experience." 

• aee Professor FOwcU's valaable work, •• Tradition navt 
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PRINCIPAL TECHNICAL TERMS 



•tttMito^termt, b iLch. v.M. 

mAh*traetun,r-Th9 act of " drewingr off" in thoaght, and attending 
to separately, aome portion of an object preaonted to the mind, o, 
ii ch r. ^ 2. 

Jihttrmct terma. b. iL ch. ▼. ^ 1. j, 

•Amrfcni.— In lU wideat technical inae, (equiralent to Mtribute.) 
anything that is attribvted to anolhttr, and can only be conceived 
at beloi^^g to some substance (in which aense it ia opposed to 
" Substance ;*^ in its narrower and more properly logical sense, 
a Prpdicable which may be present or absent, the essence of the 
Species remaining the same, b. ii. ch. ▼. ^ 4. 

wAcciMnt^ Definition. — A definition which asiignathe Properties of 
a Species, or the Accidents of an Indiridual ; it is otherwise call- 
ed a Oescriptaon, b. ii. eh, ▼. § 6. 

AffirmtUiot — denotes the quality of a Proposition which asserts the 
agreement of the Predicate with the suD^ect, b. ii. ch. ii § I. 

M.mphiboKm-^ kind of amhiffuity of sentence, b. ill. h 10. 

§fMlegou$ —A term is so culed whose single siyiincation appliea 
with unequal propriety to more than one object, b. ii. ch. ▼ Vl* 

. hiutctdetu. — That fiart of a Conditional Proposition on which the 
other depends, b. ii. ch ir. § 6. 

.^prtlwuion, {jdrnfU.) —the operation of the mind by which we 
mentally perceire or form a notion of some object, b. 11. ch. i. § 1. 

^'gumtni—Kxi expression in which, from something laid down aa 
granted, something else is deduced, b. ii. eh. ill. §1. 

^bUraty — diTi sion. faulty , b. ii ch. r. ^ 5 ; dcAnition, b. ii. ch. ▼. ^ 8. 

Msstrtion — an afllrmation or denial, b. IL ch. ii. § I. 

tttributive term, b. ii. ch. t. § I. 

Aocirn— erroneously supposed to hare deaigned his Oi|^on as a 
rival system to that here treated of^ Intro. §S, and b. It. ch. ilL §S. 

Vategnritt,h. iv. ch. ii. ^ 1. 

Jmt0goremmfie.—A word! is so called which may by itself be employ- 
ed as a Term, b. ii. ch. i. ^ 8. 
^tgwieal Prepoaition— is one which aflnna or denies a Fredicat* 
of a Subject, absolutely, and without any hypotheais, b. ii ch. ii 

Ofre/«— fallacy of, b. iu. ^ IS. 

CJ«««— strictly speaking, a Class consists of seveial thinga coming 

under a common description, b. i § 8. 
Ctntr^poutitn, see Mtgutum. 
CamiMn term — is one which is applicable in the same sense to mora 

than one individual object, b. i. ^ G : b. ii. ch. i ^ 3, and b. ii. ch. 

ir.^S. 
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C^mpaON* termi, b. ii. ch. t. h 1. 

Comp9»aionr^htdlwij of^b. UL ^ 11. 

Ctnteiutian. -That Proposition wliichit iaferred from the 1 1 

of an Argument, b. ii. ^ t, and b. ii. ch. iii. § 1. 
Cvncrefe term, b. ii ch. ▼. § 1. 
Cendiiianal Proposition —is one which asserts the dependence ef c 

categorical Proposition on another. A conditional Syllogism ii 

one in which the reasoning depends on soch a Proposition, b. IL 

ch. iv. ^ 6 
Connotatice term, b. ii. ch. ▼. § 1. 
Conse^iMni.— That part of a condMliBal Proposition which depeadr 

on the other. (Consequens,) Wl. ch. !▼. h 6, i^ofs. 
Con«c9iiene«.— The connesiion between the Antecedent and Coan 

quent of a conditional Proposition, b. ii. ch. ir. ^ 6, Nott. 
Comtruetive -conditional syllocism, b. ii. ch. ir. ^ S. 
Contingent. — The matter of a Proposition is so called when the 

terms of it in part agree, and in part disagree, b. ii. oh. ii. ^ 3. 
Contradictory Propositions-are those which, hatringthe same termi^ 

differ both in Quantity and Quality, b. ii. ch. iii. ^ 5. 
Contrary Propositions — are two uniTersals,aArmatiTeand negttirei 

with the same terms, b. ii. ch. ii. ^ S. 
Contrary terms, b ii ch. ▼. ^ 1. 
Converge, b. ii. ch. ii § 4. 
Concereion of a Proposition— b. ii. ch. U. ^ 4. 
Coputa— That part of a Proposition which afBrms or denies the Fr^ 

dicatc of the Subject : viz. i»,ori$ not, expressed or implied, b. U. 

ch. i. ^ Q. 
CVosA-divisions, b. iL ch. t. ^ 5 and 8. 
Definite terms, b. ii. ch. r. § 1. 
Definition. — An expression explanatory of that which it defined, a* 

s. sepamted, as by a boundary, from everything else, b. iL ch. r 

^ 6 ; b. iii. § 10. 
Deeeription. — An accidental Definition, b. ii. ch. r. ^ 8. 
JDetfmcfttre— conditional Syllogism, b. ii. ch. iv^. & 3. 
i>ea/>iRi</e«— incapable of a train of reasoning, till they shall hers 

learned some kinds of genertd signs. Introd. h 6. 
Dictum — " de omni et nullo ;*' Aristotle's : sn abstract statement of 

an Argument, generally, b. i. § 4. Applicable to a Sorites, b. IL 

ch. iv. §7. 
Difference {Differen:ia.)— The formal or distinguishing part of tlM 

essence of a Species, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 4. 
DiicMiRfl. — h. ii. ch. ir. § 5. 

Discorery of Truth— two kinds of, b. ir. ch. ii. § 1. 
Dieeourse —Reasoning, b. ii. ch. i ^ I. 
Dtajunctire Proposition— is one which consists of two ormorocate 

Soricals, so stated as to imply that some one of them must betme 
L syllogism is called disjunctire, the reasoning of which tnrft 
on such a propo«:ition, b. ii. ch. ir. ^ 4. 
iHetributei — is applied to a Term that is en" ployed in its ftiU ezteat 
so ns to comprehend all its significatcs—crery thing to which it l» 
applicable, b. i ^5, and b. ii. ch. iii. § 3. 
Diviaion, logical — is the distinct enumeiation of several things sif 
nifled by a common name ' and H is so called metapherioalli 
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AMU^n^FaUMT of, b. IIL § 11. 

Jhift of a preposition, b. H. c It ^ 1. 

KU^^tieal expreuioDf— apt to lead to ambiguttr, b. iii ^ 10. 

Awtafie— ngiire, the third Figure, to called, b. H. ch. iil. § 4. 

BMAysMM* — b. ii. ch. ir. 6 7. 

BfrtMcoi —A Term is denned to be equivocal whoie different •%• 
niftcations apply equally to tOTeral objects. Strictly speaking, 
there is hardly a word in any language which may not be regara* 
ed, as in this sense, equivocal ; but the titln is usually applied 
only in any ease where a word is employed equlvocailly ; «. g. 
where the Middle-term is usod fa iHTercnt senses in the two Pre- 
mises ; or where a Propositioa it liable to be understood in vari* 
ons senses, according to the various meanings of one of its tenns, 
b. iii. ^ 10. 

EuemtM Definition— is one which assigns, not the Properties or 
Accidents of the thing defined, but what are regarded as its ea> 
aential parts, whether physical or logical, b ii. ch. v. ^ 8. 

BvUenet— of Christianity, App. No. III. 

JExmmpU — use of, implies a universal premiss, b. iv. ch. L § 3. 

Saeeeption, proof of a rule, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 8. 

JSsel<m*ee--Figure, the second Figure, so called, b. ii ch. iii. \4. 

faefrsMs.— The Subject and Fradkate of a Proposition are called its 
Extremes or Terms, being, as ft were, the two boundaries, having 
the copula (in regular order) placed between them, b. ii ch. i. § 3. 

FkUmey — Any argument, or apparent argument, which professes to 
be decisive of Uie matter at issue, wlme in reality it is not, b. ii 
ch. V. § 4 

#Ute— in its strict sense, denotes the quality of a Proposition which 
states something not as it is, b. ii. en. ii \ 1. 

ftgun of a Syllogism— denotes the situation of its Middle-term in 
reference to the Extremes of the Conclusion— The Msjor and 
Minor Terms, b. ii. ch. iii. § 4. 

JFWia — fallacies in, b. iii §§ 1 and 7. 

OentrMzoiion. — The act of comprehending under a common name 
several objects agreeing in M>me point which we abstract from 
each of them, andwhich that common name serves to indicate, 
b. ii. ch. V. § 3. 

GsfUfs. — A Predicable which Is considered as the material part of 
the Species of which it is affirmed, b. ii ch. v. &3. 

Hwaic— Essay on Miracles, b. i. § 3, note : and Appendix I. Art. 
JEanMricMse. Coincidence with some Christian writers, Appen- 
dix III. 

HifpotkHieat Proposition — is one which asserts not absolutely, but 
under an hypothesis, indicated by a coiHunction, b. ii ch. iv. § 3. 

lies, — " abstract," (supposed) Introduction, 4 5. and b. iv. ch. y 
M land 3. 

tlutli00 Conversion— is that In which the truth of the Converse fol- 
lows from the truth of the Exposita, b.ii ch. ii.§4. 

BMMstt/e.— The Matter of a Proposition is so called when the ex* 

trrmes altogether disagree, b. n. ch. ii. § 1. 
tmdtfimiU Proposition— is one which has for its Subject a Common 
term without any sign to indicate distribution or non*distributioB 
b. ii. ch. ii. § 3. 
tni^llnif Tarms, b. IL ck v. ^ 1. 
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HMnti radaouoii— of SjUogtaoM lafbe kfl iarm Vlr»ML%bfl 

eh.iil.H* 
WtHcidumL-An object whieli ii.ln the itriet tad Briamr mb^ 

one, iind coniequentljr onnot he Ujietikf A.tfcrf, b. ii. ok. v.^ft 
IniMclMn.-'A kind of Argument whkh Inwif ntpeotiay a wIhIi 

olaaa, what hss been eaceitaioed reepeotUf one or bmco ladl 

ridiuli of that cIbm. b. W. ch. i. ^ 1. 
IiiAr.— To draw a conelotioii from gzantod pramieat.b. !▼. eh. itf 

\l. Sfc Pbotk. 
h^lmm Bpecief— b. U. ch. t.44 . 
InfnrnmtiQn — b. !▼. oh. U. 41. 
liworaf»»^2c«dU--fallac7 of. b. iU. ^ 1ft— 10. 
M^erubU Accident— if that whieh cannot be leraratod tnm fhk 

individual it belongs to, though it may from the QpoCMi, b. iL^ 

In$trueH«m. — b. ir. ch. U. & 1. 

rfi(«iT0fa/um— fallacy of. V. ULk 9. 

JrrtUvmnt condMion— fallaoy nf; b. ilL & 15—19. 

Jttdgment — The second operation of tne mind, wherein we pvt- 

nounce mentally on the agreement and disagreement of two of 

the notions obtained by simple Apprehension, b. ii. ch. L 4 1. 
JDunoUdge —Kiv.ch.ii.lQ. Vote. 
Xanf uege— an indispensable inttmroent for reesoning, Introd. ^ f 

Logic, conversant about, b. ii. ch. i. §3. 
Limitation—Sen " Per McUma." 
XrfxrJkc— notions of Syllogism, Introd. ^S. 
Logical deflnition— is that which assigns the Genua and DifferaMn 

of the Specie* defined, b. ii. ch. t.^ 6. 
Lagamachy.—b. It. ch. iv. ^ 13. 
Msjor term of a Syllogism— is the Predicate of the Condwii— 

The Major Premiss is the one which contains the Ma^jorterm. In 

Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Hypothetical Premiss is called tha 

Major, b. ii. ch. iii.^3, and b. iL en. ir. §3. 
Jfa'fcr ojf a proposition— b. ii. ch. iL § S. 
Mttapker.-^ iii ^ 10. 
Me'onymy. — b. iii. ^ 10. 
J^ddtc term of a categorical Syllogism— ia that with which the twv 

extremes of the conclusion are separately compared, b. ii.ch. iii. 

^3. and b itch, iii ^4. 
Kinar term of a categorical Syllogism— is the Sul^ectof the con- 

closion. The Minor |»rc«ri«« is tliat which contains the Miaof 

term. In Hypothetical Syllogisms, the Categorical Premise Si 

called the Minor, b ii. ch. iiL ^ 3, and b. ai. ch. ir. § 3. 
JftfdeJ categorical proposition— b. ii. ch. ii. ^ 1, and b. iL ch. ir. ^ L 
Mood of a categorical Syllogism— is the designation of its thnw 

propoiitionii. in the order in which they stana, according to their 

qtiaatity and quality, b. ii. ch. iii. ^ 4. 
JVIfcssfery matter of a proposition— is the essential or iuTariabte 

agreement of its terms, b. ii. ch. ii. ^ S.— ifceesaery, ambiguity «^ 

Appendix No. I. 
JVIefsrMM— conversion by, b. ii. ch. ii. & 4. • 

Ve^afirt categorical oropoaition — b. U. cr . IL ^ 1. 
Nt^ative terms, b. ii. ch. v. ^ 1. 
ar«w truths— of two kinds, b. iv. ch. iL 1 1. 
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th mimml Deftnitfon^^ one which g Jip lM Pi onlr 610 mstiifair of 
the term defined, and nothinff more of the nature of the tlOnf 
lignified bjr that term than ia Implied by the term itself to everjr 
one who nnderstandi the meaidng ol it, b. it ch. ▼. ^ 8, and b 
IT. ch. ii. ^ S. 
HomnttUam.—b. ir. ch. r. Introd. % 6, and b. ii. ch. r. 4 4. 

067ccti«iM— fallacy of. b. iii. § 17. 

}peraiion» of the mind— three laid down bj logical writeri, b. ii 
ch. i. § I. 

^ppo$td.— Two propotitioni are said to be opposed to each other, 
when, having the same subject and predicate, they differ either 
in quantity or quality, or both, b. ii. ch. ii ^ S. 

fnotiHon of terms, b. li. ch. t. ^ 1. 

jafciuire reduction— of Syllogisms in the last three figurea, b. ii. 
ch. iii. §5. 

*«aronymou9 word$, b. iii. ^ 8. 

'iBrf --logically, species are called parts of the gentis they cone 
under, and inditridaals, parts of the species ; rsally, the fenus is 
a part of the species, and the species, of the faidividual, d. IL ch 

yartieulmr proposition — b. ii. ch. ii. ^ 1. 

Ptr wf ccidcns.— CoATersion of a proposition is so called When the 

quantity is changed, b. ii ch. ii. § 4. 
Pkutieal definition— is that which assigns the parts Into whieh tht 

thing defined can be eefMoUy dlTided, b. ii. en. r. ^ 8. 
PosMrs terms, b. ii. ch. r. ^ 1. 

Pissfiifefs a form in which a ieftmUon may be stated, b. ii. di. T. ^ 6L 
FrtUfmentt, b. It. ch. \\.k\. 
Prediemte of a proposition — d. ii. ch. L § 3. 
PrtdicahU — h. ii. ch. ▼. § 3. 
Premwf.— b. ii. ch. \\L\\. 
Privmtwt terms, b. ii. en. ▼. h 1. 
Frob^bU arguments, b. ill Mil and 14. 
Froper-nawut — ambiguity ot, b. 111. ^ 10. 
Pr &p ertn —A predicable which denotes something etsentiilly ooi»> 

joined to the essence of the species, b. ii. ch. r.^S. 
PropoHtUn. — A sentence which asserts, i. e. affirms or denici, 

b. ii. ch. U 6 1. 
IVore.— To adduce premises which establish the truth of a eertals 

conrlnsioti, b. iv. ch. iii. ^ 1. 
IVsctMum genus of any spe CT M is the nearest [least remote] to 

which it can be referred, b. ii. ch. ▼ J 4. 
Ptirs categorical proposition— is one which asserts simply tiitt the 

Predicato Is, or Is not, contained in the Subject, b. ii. ch. iL § 1, 

and b. ii ch. !▼ § 1. 
QiMlfttf of a Proposition— Is its affirming or denying. This is the 

Quality of the exprftion, which Is, In Logic, the essential 

cirrumstance. The Quality of the mtUUr is, its beinc true or 

false; which I*. in Logic, accidental, being essential only in 

respect ot the subject-matter treated of^ b. ii ch. ii ^ 1. 
^utntity of a Proposition— b. ii. ch. ii k\. 
^uc«(ion.— That which is to be establisned as a Conclusion, stated 

in an interrogative form, b. ii ch. ii § 4. 
MmI definitioB— b. ii ch. ▼. ^ 6. 
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JUsKfM^— Introd. § S. b. !▼. ch. ▼. 

JtccMntN^— General-Signs necesianr for. Inlrod. ^ 5. 

AnfurfMn— of syHorttmi in the lait three Fignret, to tho lint, loM 

to All under the Dictam, b. ii. ch. iii. U 5 and 6— of hTpothetfeal 

ivUogiims to categorical, b. ii. ch. It.^S 
Rr/ertncea — fallacy of, b. iii. & 14. 
Re futation— of an argument, liable to be fallaciouilj nied, b. iii ^ 

6 and 7. 
Relmtirt lermi, b. ii. ch. r.^ 1. 
8mwu. — Secondary uie of the word, b. ir. ch. t. § 1, and Appendlz, 

No. I. 
8ee»nd intention of a term, b. Iii. ^ 10. 
Separmhle accident — ii one which may be lepanitcd from the indl* 

ridnai, b. iii. Introd. 
Sigmfieate.—Thc levml things signified by a common Term are its 

significates (Significata.) b. ii. ch. ii. § 1. 
Singulmr temi is one which stands for one individual. A Singular 

proposition is one which has for its Subject either a Singular 

term, or a common term limited to one Individual by a singular 

sign, e.f, " This," b. ii. ch. i. ^ 3 ; b. ii ch. ii. § 3, and b. ii. ch. ▼. § 1 
Sorite$. — h. ii. ch. iv. ^7. 
Specie*. — 1> ii. ch. v. § 3,— peculiar sense of, in Natural Hlatory, b 

iv. ch.T. (j 1. 
SubetUem Species and Genus— is that which is both a Speciea of 

aome higher Genus, and a Genus in respect of the Speciea into 

which it is divided. Rul>aUcm opposition, is between a unirei^ 

aal and a Particular of the same Qualilv. Of these, the rniveiw 

aal is the Subaltrmant, and the Particular the SvJmUemate, b. iL 

ch. ii. § 3, and b. ii. ch. v. §4. 
Suheontrary opposition — b. ii. ch. ii. h 3. 
Sukject of a proposition — b. ii. ch. ii. ^ 2. 
Summum (fcnus--b. ii. ch. v. ^ 4. 
Syllcgitm. — An ai^ument expressed in strict logical form ; via. ao 

that its ronclusiveiiesR is manifest from the structure ot Che 

expression alone, \uthout any regard to the meaning of the 

Terms, 1). ii. ch. iii. 1} I. 
8ffncmteg;orfmatie words — are such as cannot singly expreaa a 

Term, but only a port of a Term, b. ii. ch. L § S. 
TipTM.— The Subject or Predicate of a Proposition, b. iL ch. L ^ 3. 
Tendency — ambiguity of. Appendix, No. I. 
Tkaum^trope, b. iii. § 1 1. # 

TVue pro|>osition— is one which states what really is, b. ii. ch. il. § 1. 
TVutk new — two kinds of, b. iv. ch. ii. § Q, and Appendix, No. t. 
Univer$al Pro|K>sition— is one whose Predicate is liBrmed or denied 

of the whole of the Subject, b. ii. ch. ii. ^ 1. 
ITmraca/.— A Common term is colled Uni vocal in rcapect of thoee 

things to which it ia applicable in the aame signiflcatien, b. IL elk 



THE END. 
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